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PREFACE 


In  making  this  little  book  the  author  desires  to  be  helpful, 
not  only  to  supervisors  of  music,  but  especially  to  the  host 
of  class  teachers  who  are  carrying  on  the  daily  practice  in 
the  grades. 

To  the  supervisor  the  results  of  the  experience  of  others 
are  always  helpful,  and  the  class  teacher  needs  definite 
instructions  and  plans  which  tell  her  exactly  what  to  do 
every  month,  every  week,  and  every  day.  The  class 
teacher  is  too  busy  to  prepare  schedules,  and  yet  she  must 
have  them.  In  part  second  such  a work  plan  will  be  found. 

This  plan  is  based  upon  the  grading  of  the  work  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  City,  but  it  may  easily  be  adapted  to 
the  work  in  other  places.  Some  may  prefer  to  begin  the 
teaching  of  the  various  difficulties  earlier,  in  which  case  the 
grading  may  be  shifted.  The  plan  is  working  well,  as  it 
does  not  seek  to  teach  too  much  in  the  elementary  grades. 
In  many  text-books  much  that  is  planned  might  well  be 
reserved  for  high  schools.  Even  if  every  reader  may  not 
be  able  to  indorse  all  that  is  offered  in  the  following  pages, 
some  hint  or  suggestion  may  prove  helpful. 

The  methods  advocated  are  the  result  of  the  author’s 
observation  and  experience  as  a teacher  and  director,  and 
have  been  and  now  are  in  successful  operation.  Personally 
he  has  found  them  practical  in  results  and  economical  both 


VI 
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of  time  and  of  effort.  They  eliminate  the  superfluous  and 
emphasize  the  things  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  reach 
the  goal  of  sight-reading  and  self-expression  in  song 
through  intelligent  appreciation  and  artistic  interpre- 
tation. 

The  methods  employed  are  in  accord  with  the  practice 
of  leading  teachers.  The  author  has  carefully  studied  the 
methods  of  leading  exponents,  and  he  has  often  visited 
the  schools  of  other  cities  and  has  observed  work  under  all 
conditions.  He  has  thus  endeavored  to  keep  in  touch 
with  current  ideas  the  world  over,  and  he  begs  to  acknowl- 
edge the  help  he  has  had  from  the  work  and  example  of 
other  teachers. 

The  results  that  may  be  obtained  by  class  teachers  are 
undreamed  of  by  those  who  have  never  faithfully  copied 
the  model  of  a good  supervisor. 

FRANK  R.  RIX. 

New  York,  1909. 
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PART  I 

Ideals  and  Aims 

In  teaching  school  music  two  widely  divergent  methods 
are  apparent,  the  realistic  and  the  idealistic.  The  rigid 
system  of  the  realist  is  based  on  purely  disciplinary  grounds, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  music  enlists  the  disciplinary 
and  logical  faculties  to  their  fullest  extent,  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  study.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idealist  who,  on  purely  ethical  grounds,  makes  rote  singing 
the  principal  means  of  training,  simply  goes  to  the  opposite 
extreme. 

Music  has  the  power  to  intensify  the  feelings  more  than 
any  other  form  of  expression,  and  so  may  enrich  life  beyond 
measure;  but  as  these  feelings  may  be  aroused  by  other 
means,  we  must  seek  farther  to  find  the  raison  d’etre  of 
music  study  which  places  it  above  those  subjects  that  make 
for  discipline. 

Beyond  the  just  claims  of  the  realist,  and  of  the  idealist 
also,  we  must  admit  that  musical  experience  is  worth  seek- 
ing for  its  own  sake,  and  the  sesthetics  and  technic  of  music 
should  be  rightly  united  in  order  to  have  the  best  method, 
which  is  that  of  the  practical  idealist. 
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The  nature  of  music  itself  determines  how  it  is  enjoyed, 
and  therefore  how  it  must  be  taught. 

The  first  suggestion  of  aesthetic  feeling  comes  through 
the  power  of  the  senses  for  enjoyment,  which  is  greatest  in 
those  which  have  specialized  organs.  The  superiority  of 
sight  and  hearing  over  the  other  senses  arises  from  some- 
thing which  the  latter  do  not  possess,  namely,  their  capacity 
to  experience  a variety  of  simultaneous  impressions,  and 
the  power  to  group  and  coordinate  them  into  a distinct 
whole.  The  pleasure  which  this  gives  is,  in  fact,  the  con- 
templation of  the  beautiful. 

Beauty  is  manifested  through  form,  which  is  used  by 
spirit  as  its  medium  of  expression,  and  to  the  inner  self 
the  senses  are  its  interpreters.  The  eye  and  ear,  therefore, 
are  the  media  for  aesthetic  impression.  Hence  training  in 
art  must  be  directed  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Thus  the  apparent 
antagonism  between  realism  and  idealism  disappears,  for  the 
largest  culture  is  possible  only  through  the  mastery  of  detail. 
Work,  the  overcoming  of  difficulties  one  by  one,  and  indi- 
vidual effort  are  the  steps  that  carry  us  across  the  bridge. 

The  basis  of  musical  education  is  the  power  of  the  ear 
to  discriminate  musical  rhythms  and  intervals,  which  leads 
in  turn  to  the  ability  to  express  these  rhythms  and  tones 
from  their  written  symbols.  The  ear,  however,  is  at  a great 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  eye,  as  the  latter, 
aided  by  touch  and  the  measuring  power  of  muscular  move- 
ments, finds  objects  of  permanence  in  constant  variety  for 
contemplation,  while  the  ear  must  depend  on  its  unaided 
judgment  of  sounds  that  are  of  only  short  duration.  The 
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mastery  of  music  requires  much  practice  and  frequent  per- 
formance for  its  highest  development,  the  opportunities 
' for  which  are,  ordinarily,  only  occasional.  In  view  of  the 
small  amount  of  time  allotted  to  music  in  school  the  really 
creditable  results  seem  remarkable.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  we  have  eight  years  or  more  in  which  to 
reach  our  highest  aims. 

Fortunately  music  yields  enjoyment  through  the  intelli- 
gent hearing  of  it  quite  as  much  as  through  performance; 
and  wdiereas  sight  singing  is  invaluable  as  an  accomplish- 
ment and  as  a means  of  mental  discipline,  the  school 
course  in  music  certainly  does  not  fail  if  it  trains  up  a gen- 
eration of  appreciative  and  discriminating  listeners.  To 
this  end  accurate  hearing  is  necessary,  the  power  to  ana- 
lyze a composition  into  small  forms,  and  to  reconstruct 
the  same  into  the  whole.  Sight  reading  does  this,  and 
beyond  its  worth  as  a means  of  performance  it  is  valuable 
as  a measure  of  the  power  to  think  and  to  hear  definitely. 

The  technic  of  music  study,  then,  is  simply  another  variety 
of  object  teaching,  a matter  of  educating  sense-perception, 
the  objects  being  musical  rhythms  and  tone  progressions. 

The  child  himself  is  an  organism  of  activities  seeking 
development.  We  must  reveal  as  much  as  we  can  to  him 
and  build  up  his  strength  by  rightly  directing  his  activities. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  meet  difficulties.  He  must  also 
have  a sense  of  progress  and  feel  the  pleasure  that  comes  by 
realizing  that  he  is  getting  something  through  his  own 
efforts.  Knowledge  must  come  through  the  process  of 
drawing  out,  not  of  pouring  in. 
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The  child  should  be  taught  according  to  his  age  and  the 
state  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  development.  He  should 
first  have  faith  that  he  can  do,  then  the  will  to  do,  and  then 
much  practice  in  doing,  from  which  will  come  skill  in  doing. 
The  emotional  principle  should  be  awakened  in  a natural 
way.  In  teaching  a song  one  should  try  to  unite  the  energy 
of  his  own  personality,  the  child's,  and  that  of  the  maker  of 
the  thought,  into  one  combination. 

Singing,  which  gives  utterance  to  the  feelings  and 
emotions  of  the  child,  is  indispensable  in  the  schoolroom. 
All  children  love  it,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  sing 
while  it  is  a pleasure,  and  while,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a thorough  training. 

As  the  child  is  of  a happy  disposition,  inquisitive  and 
interested  in  all  about  him,  his  songs  should  partake  of  the 
same  cheerful  and  joyous  character,  and  should  deal  with 
the  things  in  life  and  nature  that  interest  him. 

Singing  has  wonderful  power  to  relieve  the  grind  of 
school  work.-  A song  will  dispel  weariness  and  languor, 
giving  outlet  to  the  pent-up  feelings  and  activities  which 
are  so  much  restrained  and  held  in  check  during  school 
hours.  Without  singing,  it  may  be  justly  said  that  there 
can  be  no  completely  successful  management  of  the  primary 
grades.  A school  without  music  would  be  a dull  workshop. 

No  teacher  can  afford  to  ignore  such  a potent  aid  in  her 
work,  which,  besides  making  the  children  happy,  may 
correlate  and  aid  in  nearly  every  other  subject,  from  nature 
study  to  the  multiplication  table. 

The  teacher  may  be  sure  of  one  thing  — if  the  music  in 
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her  room  is  not  a success,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  children, 
for  they  have  love  and  capacity  for  it  in  abundance. 

Shouting  should  not  be  mistaken  for  singing,  nor  noise 
for  music.  This  fault,  the  so-called  “ hearty  ” singing, 
is  altogether  too  common,  and  much  that  passes  for  music 
is  often  only  unpleasant  screaming.  By  such  mistaken 
efforts  not  only  are  smooth  musical  tones  destroyed,  but 
the  children’s  vocal  organs  may  be  so  strained  that  the 
voices  may  be  permanently  injured  or  even  ruined.  This 
reproach  should  no  longer  be  possible  when  specialists 
universally  recognize  the  evil  and  point  out  the  plain  and 
practical  way  to  prevent  it. 

If  the  fault  persists  after  it  has  been  definitely  called  to 
the  attention  of  teachers,  it  must  be  that  the  latter  are 
either  careless  or  else  indifferent  on  a point  vital  both  to  the 
welfare  of  the  pupils  and  the  well-being  of  the  school  itself. 

The  difference  between  bad  and  good  voice  quality  is 
comparable  to  the  contrast  between  bad  and  good  manners. 
Indeed,  the  self-mastery  required  for  the  production  of 
good  tones  will  favorably  affect  the  manners  and  deport- 
ment of  the  school  itself. 

A well-modulated  voice  reveals  self-control,  while  a 
harsh,  boisterous,  uncouth,  and  uncultivated  tone  just  as 
plainly  indicates  the  opposite.  It  makes  for  good  order 
and  for  polite  living  to  have  the  voice  sweetly  modulated. 

Music  trains  the  will  and  the  inhibitory  power;  it  edu- 
cates the  senses  of  hearing  and  of  sight;  cultivates  the 
voice;  aids  in  the  study  of  language;  quickens  the  memory, 
trains  in  habits  of  accuracy,  of  instant  decision,  and  of 
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application  in  the  mastery  of  tasks.  By  comparison 
it  trains  in  the  perception  of  minute  differences  in  time 
values,  in.  tone  quality,  in  relative  pitch,  and  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  vowel  quantity  in  tone  production. 

In  a large  degree,  music  utilizes  the  power  of  concen- 
tration, without  which  sight  reading  is  impossible,  and 
makes  for  gain  in  every  other  line  of  effort. 

Music  brings  a true  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  the 
love  of  which  is  a part  of  human  nature  and  deserves 
cultivation  for  its  own  sake;  it  adds  vastly  to  the  capacity 
for  the  higher  life,  making  that  life  worth  living  and 
raising  man  above  mere  animal  existence. 

The  heart,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  emotions,  should  be 
educated  as  well  as  the  intellect  and  the  manual  abilities. 
Only  thus  can  education  be  well  balanced,  and  all  the  func- 
tions be  harmoniously  exercised. 

Music  cultivates  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  man,  and  those 
powers  which  dominate  the  motives  and  direct  the  will. 

The  study  of  music  enlarges  the  imagination  and  stimu- 
lates the  creative  and  inventive  powers. 

As  a medium  of  self-expression  music  voices  the  best 
that  is  within  us  and  utters  the  things  which  spoken 
language  fails  to  express. 

As  a means  of  physical  training  singing  is  unsurpassed, 
as  it  demands  and  promotes  deep  breathing  and  erect 
posture,  and  creates  self-poise. 

Music  brings  pleasure  and  joy  into  the  school  and  into 
life,  and  for  this,  if  for  nothing  more,  it  deserves  the  place 
it  has  in  the  curriculum. 
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Assembly  Singing 

Chorus  singing  tends  to  fellowship  and  to  the  doing  of 
the  large  things  which  are  possible  through  cooperation 
and  community  of  effort.  It  appeals  to  the  social  instinct, 
and  expresses  the  joy,  the  emotions,  and  the  enthusiasms, 
which  sway  and  dominate  great  gatherings  of  people. 
It  gives  expression  to  patriotism,  to  loyalty,  and  to  the 
esprit  du  corps  that  should  animate  every  school  and 
every  class  in  it. 

The  singing  in  assembly  is  a very  important  element  of 
school  life,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  make  it  so 
beautiful,  so  sincere,  and  so  artistically  expressive  that  it 
will  be  a lasting  influence  for  good  upon  the  character  of 
the  children. 

The  songs  should  be  carefully  selected  with  this  purpose 
in  mind,  and  should  be  so  taught  that  the  meaning  of  the 
words  is  clearly  expressed  with  distinct  articulation,  cor- 
rect pronunciation,  and  proper  phrasing.  Above  all,  the 
singing  should  be  from  the  heart,  voicing  the  natural 
and  sincere  feelings  of  the  children. 

Although  good  unison  singing  is  better  than  poor  part 
singing,  the  former  is  likely  to  be  more  carelessly  done 
than  the  latter.  Part  singing  makes  for  thoughtful  and 
careful  preparation,  is  capable  of  much  artistic  finish,  and 
creates  great  interest  among  the  pupils. 

It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  director  of  the  assem- 
bly to  have  a considerable  number  of  songs  sung  in 
parts.  To  this  end  the  children  should  be  grouped  accord- 
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ing  to  the  part  to  be  sung,  and  each  pupil  should  sing 
from  a book,  in  order  to  insure  correct  rendering  of  the 
words  and  music. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  good  voice  quality. 
Harsh  tones  should  not  be  tolerated.  The  voices  should 
employ  the  quality  which  comes  from  training  down- 
ward the  light  tones  of  the  upper  voice.  Altos  should 
avoid  the  hard  “chest  tones  ” and  should  sing  in  a mellow, 
medium  register.  It  is  well  to  precede  the  assembly  singing 
with  a vocalize,  giving  care  and  attention  to  breathing. 

The  accompaniments  should  be  played  clearly,  with 
proper  accents  and  phrasing,  and  with  enough  power  to 
support  the  voices.  Any  tendency  of  the  chorus  to  sing 
out  of  tune  may  be  avoided  or  remedied  by  playing  the 
melody  an  octave  higher,  by  giving  more  power  to  the 
bass,  or  by  introducing  interludes  between  stanzas. 

Flatting  is  largely  caused  by  singing  with  thick,  hard 
and  loud  tones  in  the  medium  register,  or  by  inattention 
and  lack  of  interest. 

The  children  should  stand  while  singing  their  songs, 
and  the  work  should  be  carefully  directed  by  a teacher 
possessing  skill  and  musical  temperament.  If  possible, 
there  should  be  both  a director  and  a pianist. 

Every  class  teacher  should  feel  responsible  for  the 
class  which  she  controls,  and  should  see  to  it  that  all 
pupils  take  part  with  interest,  thus  greatly  assisting  the 
director. 

Assembly  songs  may  often  be  learned  in  the  classroom 
by  their  use  as  sight-reading  material.  The  time  of  the 
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assembly  will  then  be  employed  in  the  finished  interpreta- 
tion of  these  songs,  thus  lending  beauty  and  interest  to 
the  gatherings  of  the  classes.  Different  classes  may  occa- 
sionally sing  their  own  songs,  by  this  means  adding  variety 
to  the  program. 

The  Influence  of  Music 

Much  has  been  done  to  cultivate  the  mentality  of  the 
child,  and  much  will  be  done  for  the  training  of  his  hands, 
but  the  schools  are  doing  comparatively  little  to  train  the 
hearts,  the  emotions,  and  the  feelings  of  the  pupils.  Yet 
the  latter  determine  the  actions  and  mold  the  character. 
This  is  the  inner  life  which  training  to  think  and  to  do 
does  not  penetrate. 

Music  is  the  most  intimate  and  personal  of  the  arts, 
because  it  deals  with  the  feelings  and  emotions. 

Within  the  heart  of  the  child  are  lying  the  germs  of 
good  and  of  evil.  Of  this  he  is  all  unconscious,  and  yet 
as  these  develop  they  will  grow  into  his  ideals,  his  motives, 
his  conduct. 

In  music  we  have  a power  and  a force  for  the  building 
of  fine  ideals,  and  for  the  awakening  of  a desire  for  the 
good  and  the  true  which  should  be  more  widely  recog- 
nized and  accepted  as  a potent  means  for  moral  and 
ethical  education. 

Music  reaches  the  heart,  the  center  of  the  being.  It 
touches  the  soul.  Through  its  influence  the  good  that 
lies  deep  within  every  one  may  find  itself  and  express 
itself.  Song  may  bring  to  light  one’s  better  nature,  and 
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thus  may  regulate  and  control  the  actions  as  one  is  awak- 
ened to  nobler  effort  and  to  higher  aims. 

In  this  and  in  other  cities  are  tens  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren who  are  ignorant  of  the  wealth  of  joy  and  beauty 
that  is  hidden  in  their  lives  because  it  never  has  had 
opportunity  for  expression. 

Each  of  these  children  has  a soul-voice  whose  accents 
would  be  beautiful  beyond  belief  if  once  it  could  find 
expression.  This  I know,  for  I have  seen  the  wonderful, 
the  overwhelming  effect  which  comes  to  children  when 
they  feel  the  inspiration  which  comes  to  them  like  a rev- 
elation when  earnestly,  sincerely,  and  personally  voicing 
the  noble  sentiments  of  a grand  song. 

This  is  possible  when  the  singing  is  directed  by  one 
who  has  soul  and  who  is  not  afraid  to  express  sincerity 
of  feeling. 

When  this  experience  comes  to  a singer,  the  voice  is 
transformed.  It  becomes  eloquent,  vital,  and  inspiring. 
It  puts  in  sympathetic  contact  the  singer  and  the  hearer. 
This  is  the  true  artistic  interpretation.  Its  secret  is  sin- 
cerity, the  power  to  feel,  and  the  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  expression.  These  qualities  in  the  singer  awaken  a 
sympathetic  response  in  the  hearer,  and  the  wonderful 
circle  is  complete. 

In  this  utterance  is  voiced  the  self.  Through  it  one 
touches  the  Infinite. 

This  is  what  song  should  mean  to  us,  and  what  we 
should  bring  to  the  children. 
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Pedagogy  and  Methods 

The  pedagogy  of  music-teaching  requires  that  the 
object  should  first  be  presented  as  a whole.  Each  new 
step  should  be  shown  as  a component  part  of  a song. 
All  new  things  and  new  problems  should  be  thus  presented 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  child.  This  process  need  not 
be  long  drawn  out,  but  should  be  distinctly  the  first 
proceeding. 

The  object  should  then  be  named,  and  then  be  recog- 
nized from  its  name.  Next  it  should  be  represented,  and 
finally  it  should  be  developed  through  drill,  and  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  applied  in  sight  reading. 

For  example,  in  teaching  the  diatonic  major  scale,  which 
is  the  object,  it  should  first  be  presented  as  the  component 
of  a rote  song.  Then,  detaching  it  from  its  environment,  it 
should  be  named  as  “the  scale/ ’ The  several  parts,  or 
tones,  should  next  be  taught,  then  the  parts  in  relation  to 
the  whole,  and  finally  the  relation  of  each  part  to  every 
other.  In  this  way  the  problem  of  scale  relationship  is 
logically  developed. 

Musical  signs,  being  wholly  arbitrary  and  conventional, 
mean  nothing  unless  the  things  they  represent  have  first 
been  thoroughly  apprehended  through  the  hearing. 

Music  has  been  taught  too  generally  from  the  purely 
theoretical  side.  To  be  effective  and  interesting  (and  to 
be  effective  it  must  be  interesting)  music  must  first  be  pre- 
sented empirically.  The  child  should  learn  from  his  own 
experience  and  from  the  practice  of  doing  things  as  he  hears 
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others  doing  them.  From  this  fund  of  experience  and 
observation  he  can  draw  conclusions  and  may  deduce  the 
application  of  principles.  For  example,  the  chromatic  tone 
sharp-4  may  be  deduced  by  the  child  seeing  for  himself  that 
5,  sharp-4,  5 is  the  same  tonal  progression  as  8,  7 , 8,  and 
that  in  the  same  way  he  may  obtain  all  the  sharped 
chromatics  from  the  tone  above. 

Self-development  is  needed.  The  child  should  draw  his 
own  conclusipns,  after  making  his  own  investigations.  Let 
him  discover  things,  or  at  least  seem  to  do  so.  Knowledge 
thus  gained  is  permanent,  is  vital.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  put  the  subject-matter  in  the  right  order,  and  to 
present  it  in  such  form  that  the  ordinary  pupil  can  solve 
his  own  difficulties.  These  must  not  be  multiplied,  and 
should  come  one  at  a time.  The  subject  must  be  presented 
on  the  level  of  the  child’s  interest  and  capacity,  thus  creat- 
ing the  pleasurable  excitement  which  normally  accom- 
panies action.  The  work  must  be  vitalized  through 
interest,  through  the  desire  to  know. 

Healthful  action  is  always  a pleasure,  and  if  our  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  is  uninteresting,  it  is  certain  that  we  are 
presenting  it  wrongly.  As  the  nature  of  the  child  is  one  of 
spontaneous  activity,  indolence  means  loss  of  interest  and 
hence  of  power  to  learn.  We  must  make  the  subject  inter- 
esting at  all  hazards,  and  the  method  that  does  this  is,  so  far 
forth,  proceeding  in  the  right  direction.  By  neglecting  the 
emotional  side  of  music  we  lose  its  most  vital  element  both 
to  the  child  and  the  adult,  as  this  is  the  true  road  to 
the  study  itself.  School  music,  then,  must  deal  with  the 
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things  that  interest  the  child  and  with  the  life  and  work 
of  the  school. 

Sound  is  one  of  the  earliest  recognized  sensations,  but 
cognizance  of  articulate  sounds  comes  from  previous  recog- 
nition of  their  inarticulate  elements.  An  idea  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  so-called  “ monotones  ” (the  tone  deaf),  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  strongly  contrasted  qualities, 
intensities,  and  pitches  are  most  easily  recognized.  The 
attention  may  first  be  directed  to  sounds  widely  differing, 
as  these  must  be  perceived  before  minute  changes  can  be 
appreciated.  But  in  order  to  get  good  results  from  a child 
whose  sense-perception  is  unfortunately  blunted  or  unde- 
veloped for  want  of  opportunity,  as  a plant  is  stunted 
without  fight  and  air,  the  pupil  himself  must  recognize  the 
difference  unaided  except  in  so  far  as  his  attention  has  been 
rightly  directed  by  the  teacher. 

Sounds  of  various  kinds  as  heard  in  ordinary  fife  may  be 
made  object  lessons,  and  the  child  may  tell  all  he  can  about 
them.  The  sound  of  bells,  a car  whistle,  the  song  of  a bird, 
the  stroke  of  a hammer  on  the  anvil,  may  give  him  very 
much  to  tell  about,  and  he  is  thus  brought  into  more  inti- 
mate touch  with  all  about  him. 

The  child  may  note  the  difference  of  quality  in  the  sounds 
of  various  objects,  whether  hollow  or  solid,  near  or  far, 
echoes,  etc. 

Children  are  often  counseled  to  observe  by  seeing,  but 
they  should  also  be  taught  and  encouraged  to  hear  accu- 
rately, since  just  as  valuable  fife  lessons  may  be  learned  in 
this  way.  Ask  the  child  to  make  original  investigations 
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with  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  vastly  more  of  nature  will  be 
revealed  to  him.  What  a wonderful  sense  is  hearing  to 
the  blind,  who  must  rely  on  it  in  large  measure  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  sight!  How  intense  is  their  enjoyment  of 
music  and  of  the  multitude  of  sounds  which  tell  them  all 
that  is  taking  place  around  them!  What  pleasure  and 
what  joy  of  life  is  missed  by  the  deaf!  Which  sense 
could  best  be  spared,  sight  or  hearing? 

Schumann  has  said  that  the  cultivation  of  the  ear  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  a musical  education,  and  when  we 
reflect  that  the  ear  alone  is  the  judge  and  arbiter  of  what  is 
right  in  distinctions  of  tone  quality,  of  vowel  quantity,  and 
of  those  minute  shades  of  pitch  which  make  the  difference 
between  consonance  and  dissonance,  we  must  admit  the 
importance  of  ear  training  in  the  study  of  music  and  of 
language.  All  our  teaching  is,  in  fact,  based  upon  ear 
training. 

In  teaching  music,  quite  as  much  as  any  subject,  we  must 
conform  to  the  natural  method  of  mental  evolution  and 
development,  remembering  the  sequence  in  which  the  facul- 
ties spontaneously  appear,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
belongs  to  each  stage.  Nature  is  the  best  model,  and  the 
child's  training  should  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  development  of  his  activities. 

The  kindergarten  is  founded  upon  this  idea.  Our  work 
in  general  should  begin  with  simple  rote  songs,  motion 
songs,  or  songs  of  play,  with  no  reference  to  study  what- 
ever, and  if  these  songs  are  of  limited  compass,  and  if  they 
appeal,  as  they  should,  to  the  child's  fancy,  and,  with  all 
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the  enhancement  that  music  adds  to  poetry,  tell  about  the 
things  that  he  loves  and  which  interest  him,  there  will  soon 
be  little  trouble  with  monotones. 

Monotones 

If  after  such  training  any  monotones  remain,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  their  case  there  is  some  organic  weakness, 
or  possibly  some  obstructive  growth  or  disease  that  requires 
the  attention  of  the  physician,  and  such  children  should 
be  referred  to  him. 

“Monotones”  should  be  treated  by  endeavoring  to  awaken 
their  perception  through  a more  intense  concentration. 
They  should  be  taught  how  to  listen  and  to  endeavor  to  dis- 
criminate the  difference  in  tones  as  to  pitch,  duration,  inten- 
sity, and  quality.  After  a few  weeks’  work  with  the  class 
in  general,  if  these  unfortunates  do  not  improve,  the  teacher 
should  give  them  individual  attention,  and  call  the  notice 
of  the  special  teacher  to  the  cases.  A record  of  their  progress 
should  be  kept.  The  general  work  of  the  class  should  not 
be  interrupted,  however,  for  the  sake  of  a few  backward 
pupils.  It  is  possible  very  often  to  start  them  on  their  own 
tones  and  lead  them  up  or  down.  Arouse  their  attention 
by  strong  contrasts  of  pitch  or  of  quality,  by  listening  to 
the  sounds  of  nature  and  common  sounds  that  are  musical. 
Do  not  offend  the  self-consciousness  of  these  children  by 
naming  them  “monotones.” 

Although  it  is  not  usual  with  children  who  have  passed 
through  the  kindergarten,  it  may  sometimes  be  found 
necessary  to  precede  scale  practice,  or  even  the  rote  songs, 
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with  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  tuning  or  uniting  the 
voices  on  notes  of  medium  pitch  as  f,  g,  or  a,  before 
attempting  higher  ones.  A good  exercise  for  gaining  the 
head  tones  by  natural  means  is  “calling”  children’s 
names,  using  octave  skips. 


Rote  Songs 

The  rote  songs  at  first  selected  must  be  of  limited  range. 
They  should  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  should  have 
most  carefully  selected  words,  which  in  singing  should  be 
perfectly  enunciated.  The  pitch  should  be  accurately 
given.  On  this  point  there  should  not  be,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  any  guesswork.  But,  above  all,  the  children  must 
sing  softly  and  sweetly,  and  thick,  coarse,  and  loud  tones 
should  never  be  permitted. 

Rote  songs  with  instrumental  accompaniment,  and 
motion  songs  incidental  to  the  games,  and  similar  methods 
of  instruction,  form  the  principal  music  training  of  the 
kindergarten.  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  songs  of 
limited  range  for  these  very  young  and  immature  voices. 

The  songs  should  not  be  sung  in  low  keys.  Many  col- 
lections of  children’s  songs  are  great  offenders  in  this 
respect.  Choose  at  first  songs  that  lie  within  the  compass 
of  e first  line,  to  e fourth  space.  The  children  must  sing 
very  softly,  avoiding  the  hard,  metallic  tone  so  often 
heard.  At  no  time  should  the  range  of  the  songs  extend 
much  below  this  octave.  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  distinct  articulation,  marked  rhythm,  correct 
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tempo  and  pitch,  and  proper  expression.  Let  the  children 
hear  the  best  music  only. 

The  teaching  of  rote  songs  is  the  hardest  part  of  the 
grade  teacher’s  work,  and  it  would  be  well  if  these  songs 
were  given  into  the  charge  of  some  one  who  is  musically 
gifted,  leaving  drill  on  other  points  to  the  class  teacher. 

In  singing  games  the  pitch  should  be  high  and  the  sing- 
ing soft,  otherwise  the  voices  will  surely  be  injured. 
These  games  would  be  less  objectionable  if  those  who 
sing  did  not  join  the  play. 

Essentials  in  Primary  Grades 

It  is  in  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  school  that  the 
most  important  part  of  music  training  must  be  done. 
During  this  period  the  child  should  learn  thoroughly 
scale  relations,  staff  notation,  the  common  rhythms,  and 
the  usual  accidentals;  in  short,  must  lay  the  foundation 
for  sight  singing.  It  is  a great  advantage  if  the  primary 
teacher  can  sing;  not,  however,  to  sing  with  the  children, 
but  in  order  to  teach  the  rote  songs,  and  to  sing  for  imita- 
tion and  for  ear  training.  This  is  necessary  for  a primary 
teacher. 

In  music,  as  in  other  studies,  progress  must  be  from 
simple  to  complex,  and  knowledge  must  be  self-mastered, 
and  pleasurably  so.  If  the  steps  are  so  graded  that  they 
can  be  surmounted  by  the  pupil  without  apparent  help, 
they  will  correspond  with  the  order  of  the  evolution  of 
his  faculties,  and  no  more  than  a normal  exercise  of  his 
powers  is  needed.  By  this  means  also  a permanency  and 
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vividness  of  impression  is  assured  that  will  never  be 
effaced.  Moreover,  each  step  becomes  a help  to  further 
progress.  It  gives  courage,  confidence,  concentration  of 
attention,  and  perseverance,  — faculties  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Let  there  be  plenty  of  training,  but  as  little  as  possible 
of  telling  after  the  first  few  facts  are  acquired.  For  this 
reason  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  a teacher  to  sing  with 
her  pupils,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  destructive  of 
real  progress  to  allow  leading  voices  to  dominate  the  work 
and  to  be  examples  for  imitation  by  other  children.  Each 
member  of  the  class  must  be  able  to  do  his  own  thinking, 
and  to  this  end  individual  recitation  and  individual  sing- 
ing should  be  made  a daily  practice,  as  these  are  the  only 
real  tests  of  each  child’s  ability. 

As  much  as  possible  the  singing  should  be  an  object 
lesson.  Do  not  tell  a child  this  and  show  him  that,  but 
so  guide  him  that  he  observes  for  himself,  and  his  intellec- 
tual appetite  will  assimilate  its  proper  food.  Moreover,  an 
intensity  of  concentration  is  thus  induced  that  insures  the 
completeness  and  permanency  of  the  impressions,  and 
forms  the  habit  of  self-help,  which  must  be  the  child’s 
ultimate  reliance  in  his  life  work. 

The  age  from  five  to  twelve  is  extremely  impressionable, 
and  music  training  must  have  its  foundations  laid  then. 
As  the  child  grows  older  he  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  assimilate  tonal  relations.  Of  these  years  the  first  five, 
or  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  are  very  important, 
for  then  the  faculties  are  most  easily  molded,  and  the 
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results  are  most  vivid  and  permanent,  so  that,  whatever 
may  be  done  afterward,  during  this  time  we  must  build 
well.  The  young  boys  especially  must  be  looked  after 
and  not  be  allowed  to  shirk.  Individual  singing  should 
be  done  from  the  outset  and  exercises  should  be  given  that 
employ  the  critical  judgment  of  the  whole  class.  Ear 
training  should  proceed  on  equal  terms  with  interval 
drill,  and  children  should  be  expected  to  name  the  sounds 
they  hear.  Songs  should  be  sung  frequently,  and  no  lesson 
should  omit  the  song.  The  teacher  should  not  persist  in 
any  line  of  work  if  signs  of  weariness  appear.  Weariness 
should  not  be  allowed  to  nullify  attentiveness.  Work 
should  not  become  a bore.  Young  children  cannot  really 
study,  and  they  cannot  think  with  a long-continued  power 
of  concentration.  No  instruction  can  be  efficient  with 
them  that  is  not  enjoyable  in  itself  and  that  does  not 
contain  the  element  of  play. 

The  systematic  culture  of  the  powers  of  observation 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  teaching  music.  The 
spontaneous  activity  of  children,  as  shown  in  their 
play  or  mischief,  must  be  utilized.  The  senses  must 
be  educated,  especially  those  of  sight  and  hearing.  By 
practice  children  can  do  marvelous  things  in  their 
exercise. 

Early  education  must  be  made  attractive,  and  a 
lesson  that  has  a play  element  will  invariably  win  the 
children  and  engage  their  eager  attention.  When  I am 
with  a class,  without  trying  to  overdo  it,  I endeavor  to 
say  something  unexpected,  attractive,  or  amusing,  or  do 
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something  new  in  presenting  the  subject  to  them.  I 
illustrate  by  reference  to  or  comparison  with  their  own 
activities,  and  keep  them  on  the  verge  of  a pleasant 
expectancy,  so  that  they  are  at  least  hoping  for  something 
new  or  unusual.  This  puts  us  in  touch  and  the  children 
enjoy  the  visit  and  the  lesson.  It  keeps  them  in  good 
humor  and  makes  them  watchful  and  willing  to  work. 
I try  also  to  arouse  their  curiosity  and  cater  to  their 
love  of  variety.  Above  all,  I try  to  make  the  exercises 
musical,  dictating  groups  of  tones  that  have  a melodic  or 
harmonic  relation  and  that  gravitate  sufficiently  often 
toward  the  tonic  or  keynote.  The  study  of  rhythm 
may  also  be  made  intensely  interesting  by  using  similar 
methods. 

The  teacher  should  see  that  the  necessary  things  are  sup- 
plied and  that  proper  conditions  are  furnished.  Thus  she 
may  give  sounds  for  imitation,  or  for  recognition,  and  may 
call  for  tones  in  proper  order  to  develop  the  subject  natu- 
rally and  easily,  and  this  may  be  done  without  violating 
the  rule  of  self-teaching  and  evolution  in  the  child. 

The  success  of  any  method  depends  on  the  way  in  which 
it  is  used,  but  a good  teacher  will  get  better  results  with  a 
poor  method  than  a poor  teacher  with  a good  method, 
for  everything  depends  on  the  teacher.  But,  all  things 
considered,  that  method  is  the  best  which  is  simplest  and 
most  direct,  whose  material  is  well  arranged  and  progres- 
sive, which  introduces  difficulties  singly  and  in  proper 
order,  and  which  does  not  waste  time  on  devices  that, 
however  ingenious  they  may  be,  take  more  time  to  learn 
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than  would  the  point  they  are  intended  to  illustrate. 
Scale  relations  should  be  constantly  taught  in  all  grades. 
Rhythms  and  time  relations  should  be  introduced  as  simply 
as  possible,  characteristic  rhythms  being  first  presented 
orally  by  rote  for  recognition  by  the  class  and  then  ana- 
lyzed and  examples  compared  with  what  has  been  heard. 
Rhythm,  having  been  thus  presented  orally,  should  have 
its  representation;  then  application  should  be  made  to 
numerous  sight  reading  examples.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  art  of  reading  vocal  music  depends  on  the 
vividness  of  the  conception  of  tone  relation  and  the  recog- 
nition of  rhythm.  Teachers  should  constantly  test  their 
work  to  ascertain  if  the  child  really  has  this  power.  A 
great  deal  of  the  lack  of  progress  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  this  principle  is  disregarded  in  the  hurry  to 
proceed.  Pupils  should  cultivate  the  “hearing  eye”  and 
the  “seeing  ear.” 

Simplicity  should  be  aimed  at,  and  the  necessary  and 
obvious  should  be  presented,  excluding  the  unusual  and 
exceptional.  In  elementary  schools  it  is  enough  to  teach 
the  fundamentals  well,  leaving  the  higher  development  to 
more  advanced  schools. 

Benefits  of  Singing 

The  musical  exercise  should  be  an  aid  to  the  general 
discipline,  and  in  forming  habits  of  order  and  attention. 
It  should  train  the  memory,  give  the  power  of  instant 
decision,  educate  in  the  judgment  of  minute  differences, 
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and  form  the  habit  of  concentration.  It  should  train  the 
eye  and  ear,  sharpen  the  perceptions,  and  coordinate  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body. 

The  speaking  voice  should  receive  a large  degree  of  atten- 
tion, and  the  principles  of  correct  voice  production  should 
be  constantly  applied.  Music  may  thus  assert  its  power 
as  a means  of  self-expression,  and  will  tend  to  overcome 
that  self-consciousness  which  hinders  so  greatly  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sincere  emotions  of  the  inner  nature. 

Defectives 

In  no  field  may  music  be  more  helpful  and  more  produc- 
tive of  good  than  with  defective  children,  not  only  those 
vocally  defective,  but  the  morally  and  mentally  deficient. 

The  vocally  defective  often  come  to  their  normal  state 
suddenly  after  an  apparently  hopeless  dormant  condition, 
and  progress  with  astonishing  leaps  and  bounds. 

To  the  physically  defective,  the  cripples  and  the  blind, 
music  is  truly  a heavenly  joy,  a privilege,  and  a necessity. 

In  the  morally  defective  or  mentally  backward  classes 
music  affords  a strong  stimulus  and  a distinctly  disci- 
plinary influence.  To  the  nervous  and  abnormal  it  is 
soothing  in  its  effect  as  well. 

Music  supplies  an  element  full  of  uplift  and  inspiration 
to  these  pupils  and  is  an  efficient  means  for  the  reformation 
that  comes  from  active  participation  in  the  expression  of 
good  thoughts  and  healthy  emotions. 
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Responsibility  of  Grade  Teachers 

Grade  teachers  should  not  imagine  that  the  work 
in  music  will  prove  too  difficult.  A little  conscientious 
and  careful  observation  of  the  methods  of  the  special 
teacher  will  enable  them  to  master  all  the  difficulties 
ordinarily  met  with.  Music  is  a part  of  the  regular  school 
course,  and  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  prepare 
herself  in  this  subject  as  in  any  other.  Without  intelligent 
effort  on  her  part  success  is  impossible,  no  matter  how 
skillful  the  supervision  may  be.  The  grade  teacher  should 
carefully  observe  the  special  teacher  when  demonstrating 
work  and  not  occupy  herself  with  anything  else.  She 
should  remember  that  the  lesson  is  for  herself.  She  should 
also  teach  willingly  for  the  supervisor’s  observation. 

Since  music  is  a recognized  part  of  the  curriculum, 
grade  teachers  should  come  into  the  schools  better  pre- 
pared to  teach  it. 

The  time  allotted  for  music  in  training  schools  is  neces- 
sarily short,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  all  that  time  to 
be  devoted  to  methods  of  teaching  and  not  to  subject 
matter.  Candidates  for  the  training  schools  should  study 
music  throughout  the  entire  course  in  the  high  schools 
in  addition  to  the  work  in  the  elementary  grades.  If  this 
were  insisted  upon,  and  teachers  had  this  preliminary  train- 
ing in  subject  matter,  the  study  of  methods  given  in  training 
schools  would  qualify  them  to  do  excellent  work  in  their 
classes,  supervision  would  be  easier,  and  school  music 
would  be  vastly  improved. 
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Teachers'  Conferences 

When  young  teachers,  or  older  ones  for  that  matter, 
have  not  been  properly  prepared,  the  supervisor  should 
organize  as  many  conferences  as  are  possible  or  expedient 
for  the  teaching  and  demonstration  of  methods  at  more 
length  than  is  possible  in  the  class  room.  These  should  be 
given  by  grades,  so  that  the  teachers  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed.  Grade  teachers  need  particular  and 
positive  directions  about  their  own  work,  not  general  dis- 
cursive talk  or  essays  upon  the  beauty  of  music  or  its 
ethical  influence.  Grade  conferences  should  show  the 
class  teachers  how  to  conduct  their  daily  routine,  and  how 
to  do  the  things  that. are  planned  for  them. 

The  work  should  be  clearly  outlined  and  nothing  left  to 
chance.  Above  all,  the  underlying  principles  embodied  in 
processes  should  be  explained,  and  the  language  should 
be  scientific  and  consistent.  Conferences  thus  conducted 
are  very  helpful. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  these  conferences  approved  by 
the  superintendent,  and  they  should  be  announced  so  far 
ahead  as  not  to  conflict  with  other  engagements. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  supervisor  should 
cooperate  with  school  principals,  and  should  not  plan  con- 
ferences or  other  events  without  consulting  them.  Success 
will  be  attained  only  through  such  cooperation,  and  by 
proving  to  the  class  teachers  that  practical  methods  are 
being  demonstrated. 
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How  to  Work 

The  children  should  be  taught  the  habit  of  concentra- 
tion and  of  solving  difficulties  on  the  first  trial  by  fixing 
the  attention  until  the  problem  is  finished.  After  first 
practicing  the  difficult  points  cultivate  the  power  to  go 
through  an  exercise  without  stopping  at  little  mistakes. 
Pick  up  the  beginning  of  every  measure.  Afterwards  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  and  then  go  through  again  courageously 
and  correctly  from  start  to  finish.  This  will  give  the 
pupils  confidence  to  undertake  the  mastery  of  new  work. 

Teachers  should  acquire  the  ability  to  work  quickly,  and 
to  progress  through  the  lesson  without  wasting  time, 
either  through  hesitation  or  by  talking  too  much.  Make 
every  word  count,  and  every  motion  mean  something. 
The  constant  endeavor  should  be  to  have  constant  doing 
by  the  pupils.  Children  will  learn  to  sing  only  by  singing, 
and  by  repeated  practice  of  the  same  thing  presented  in  a 
constantly  varying  manner,  not  in  the  same  way,  for  this 
quickly  degenerates  into  rote  work. 

Short  daily  practice  periods  should  be  held  with  the 
tension  constantly  up  to  the  degree  of  animated  interest  on 
the  part  of  every  pupil.  If  the  attention  lags,  change  the 
manner  of  presentation  at  once  or  further  work  is  wasted. 
Work  that  is  correctly  done  need  not  be  repeated,  but 
should  be  marked  correct,  and  a new  exercise  immediately 
taken  up.  It  is  by  the  mastery  of  new  work  that  progress  is 
made.  Try  to  make  it  a matter  of  pride  for  every  pupil  to  do 
the  thing  right  the  very  first  time,  and  to  consider  it  discred- 
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itable  for  any  one  to  fail.  To  accomplish  this,  difficulties 
must  first  be  presented  separately,  but  when  they  have 
been  mastered,  the  exercise  should  be  performed  with- 
out hesitation. 

Good  work  should  be  praised  and  poor  work  stimulated 
to  become  better.  Give  credit  for  anything  which  shows 
that  the  child  is  trying  to  do  better.  An  honest  mistake  is 
better  than  not  trying. 

Mistakes  must  be  made  — and  corrected;  that  is  the 
way  to  learn.  The  teacher’s  most  important  requirement 
is  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  correctness  of  the  answers 
and  to  direct  rightly  the  child  who  fails. 

If  a mistake  occurs,  never  say  “Why  did  you  do  that?” 
Such  a question  is  not  helpful  and  sounds  ill-natured. 

State  questions  clearly  from  the  child’s  standpoint  and 
make  your  meaning  clear  to  him. 

The  art  of  questioning  is  to  lead  the  child  where  he  may 
see  his  way  and  may  solve  the  difficulty  by  his  own  effort. 
A compliment  will  then  be  in  order. 

Children  will  work  hard  for  a word  of  praise.  It  is  help- 
ful for  the  teacher  to  place  on  the  board  a mark  as  a 
reward  for  good  work  to  remain  as  a reminder,  a record, 
and  a stimulus  for  continued  good  or  better  standing. 

The  short  period  allotted  to  music  should  be  utilized  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Do  not  work  too  long  on  the  same 
thing.  If  after  a fair  trial  the  class  finds  the  work  too  hard, 
pass  to  something  different  and  return  to  the  difficulty  at 
a time  when  the  pupils  are  not  tired.  Make  the  work 
easier  in  this  way. 
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The  Song  as  Material  for  Instruction 

The  complete  song  contains  all  the  elements  of  musical 
instruction;  namely , breathing,  tone  production,  enuncia- 
tion, rhythm,  form,  melody,  and  the  expression  of  aesthetic 
sentiment.  Hence  all  teaching  should  lead  toward  song 
singing  as  the  expression  of  the  child’s  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  Such  songs  should  be  adapted  to  the  child’s 
capacity,  — at  first,  chiefly  songs  of  life  and  nature,  cor- 
relating with  his  development,  and  gradually  leading  to 
those  of  more  purely  ethical  character. 

The  teacher  should  remember  that  music  is  a language 
of  emotions  and  moods,  and  the  children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  voice  their  moods  in  songs  that  appropriately 
express  the  sentiments  winch  appeal  to  their  age  and 
capacity.  There  is  a danger,  however,  of  making  these 
songs  too  childish  or  fanciful. 

It  is  not  wholly  inconsistent  if  children  are  sometimes 
taught  songs  wiiose  words  and  meaning  are  not  wholly 
understood,  since  the  songs  will  remain  in  the  memory  for 
comprehension  and  understanding  wiien  a few  years  have 
passed.  Such  a song  as  “ America”  is  a good  example. 
Children  learn  texts  and  memory  gems  whose  full  sig- 
nificance are  not  understood  till  years  after,  when  the  doors 
of  the  storehouse  are  opened  and  one  looks  in  upon  the 
treasures  that  have  been  laid  up  in  the  memory.  In  this 
way  the  German  children  memorize  the  old  Chorales  and 
the  folk  songs  in  the  singing  of  which  they  are  able  to  join 
throughout  their  later  life. 
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How  to  Teach  Rote  Songs 

Rote  songs  should  be  taught  with  great  care,  under 
the  advice,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
music  teacher.  Grade  teachers  are  cautioned  against  the 
use  of  too  many  of  these  songs.  A few,  well  chosen  and 
rightly  sung,  are  far  better  than  many  poorly  sung. 

Teachers  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  giving  the 
same  rote  songs  year  after  year.  While  this  does  not 
matter  so  much  to  the  pupils,  who  come  and  go,  it  has  a 
deadening  effect  upon  the  teacher,  who  necessarily  loses 
interest  in  the  old  songs,  and  no  longer  presents  them  with 
the  enthusiasm  that  is  required  to  make  them  vital  to  the 
pupils.  The  pitch  of  these  songs,  as  well  as  of  all  others, 
should  be  carefully  given  in  the  proper  key  with  the  use  of 
a pitch  instrument. 

Children  should  learn  from  their  experience.  Conse- 
quently all  musical  effects  should  be  first  presented  to  the 
child’s  consciousness  and  recognized  by  him  before  being 
named  or  represented.  To  this  end  rote  songs  should  be 
taught  from  the  very  first  in  school,  choosing  those  which 
are  of  easy  compass  and  simple  progressions.  These 
should  be  sung  with  careful  regard  both  to  enunciation, 
expression,  and  sweet  quality  of  voice.  Motion  songs,  if 
used,  should  be  taught  with  uniformity  of  movements. 
Great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  absolute  correct- 
ness of  all  rote  songs  in  rhythm,  text,  voice-quality, 
pitch,  and  tempo.  Not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  such 
songs  need  be  used  during  the  year  unless  the  teacher 
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is  especially  musical,  in  which  case  the  number  need  not 
be  limited. 

Rote  songs  should  first  be  sung  to  the  class  by  a teacher 
competent  to  present  them  attractively  both  as  to  words 
and  melody  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  awaken  the 
children’s  interest.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  idea 
that  the  songs  of  the  lower  grade  children  are  “an  emo- 
tional expression  of  language  conception.” 

A little  story  about  the  poem  may  sometimes  precede. 
Then  the  song  should  be  sung  correctly  by  the  teacher  in 
a light  voice  and  with  very  distinct  pronunciation. 

When  the  children  have  heard  the  song,  it  is  customary 
to  teach  it  line  by  line,  the  children  repeating  by  imita- 
tion. The  lines  should  then  be  united  until  the  whole 
stanza  is  complete. 

The  phrases  given  for  imitation  should  not  be  too  long, 
as  mistakes  may  thereby  creep  in,  and  these  should  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards.  Where  there  seems  to  be  danger 
of  this  the  teacher  may  sometimes  sing  with  the  children 
to  lead  them  safely  over  the  difficulty. 

It  is  often  advisable  in  teaching  a new  song  to  allow 
only  the  brightest  pupils  to  sing  until  the  song  is  learned 
by  them.  These  will  afterwards  lead  the  rest  over  any 
uncertain  places. 

It  is  generally  expedient  to  teach  words  and  music 
together,  as  the  interest  is  greater  if  the  words  are  strung 
upon  a pretty  melody. 

The  teaching  of  rote  songs  should  correlate  with  the 
seasons,  holidays,  and  topics  suggested  by  other  work  in 
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the  grades,  especially  with  the  teaching  of  language. 
The  singing  of  songs  is  very  potent  in  imparting  a knowl- 
edge of  English  to  foreigners. 

I feel  that  too  little  importance  is  given  to  songs  as  an 
aid  to  the  study  of  language,  and  if  teachers  realized  their 
value,  more  time  would  be  given  and  there  would  be 
greater  returns  from  the  music. 

The  “memory  gems”  that  are  prescribed  may  very 
profitably  be  set  to  music. 

“To  motive  a child  aright  for  song  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  selection  of  the  song  itself.  In  fact,  little  can  be 
gained  for  expression  without  this  aid,  as  both  content 
and  correct  singing  are  dependent  upon  this  motiving. 
To  launch  a class  upon  the  tune  of  a song,  depending 
upon  its  superficial  interest  to  carry  it  along,  is  not  suf- 
ficient impulse  for  true  study  or  right  singing.  It  soon 
falls  into  moral  as  well  as  vocal  desuetude,  from  which  no 
amount  of  urging  to  higher  effort  will  rescue  it. 

“ If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  child  is  helped  to  feel  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  song,  and  is  roused  to  a sense  of 
personal  responsibility  in  its  development  and  final  per- 
formance, his  general  interest  to  see  it  through  in  proper 
fashion  starts  the  impulse  which  need  not  stop  short  of 
artistic  success.  When  word  and  melody  and  rhythm 
become  graphic  pictures  to  be  vocally  acted  out,  the 
child  is  thoroughly  attuned  to  the  content  of  the  song.” 
Mari  R.  Hofer,  in  Teachers  College  Record. 
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Experience  Through  Song 

We  have  seen  that  new  musical  ideas  should  be  pre- 
sented in  songs,  and,  as  in  learning  a language,  the 
experience  thus  gained  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  build. 

A child  learns  to  talk  and  to  express  himself  in  lan- 
guage before  he  comes  to  school.  When  he  arrives  there, 
however,  he  must  learn  to  read.  So  also  after  the  child 
has  begun  to  express  himself  in  song,  for  reasons  as 
obvious  as  those  which  necessitate  his  learning  to  read  his 
native  language,  he  must  learn  to  read  music  if  he  would 
have  any  broad  experience  and  largeness  of  musical  culture. 

At  this  point  the  idealist  steps  in  and  declares  that 
everything  can  and  should  be  learned  by  rote  singing; 
that  the  child,  by  observing  the  symbols  before  him,  will 
learn  their  significance,  while  singing  by  imitation. 

This  process,  to  be  successful,  must  be  carried  on  by 
specially  trained  and  gifted  teachers  with  plenty  of  time 
at  their  command,  and  under  exceptionally  favorable 
conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  realist  would  eliminate,  to  a large 
extent,  the  song,  and  base  his  instruction  on  exercises 
constructed,  not  for  their  musical  interest,  but  to  exploit 
some  difficulty  or  problem.  Occasionally  he  lets  the  chil- 
dren have  a song,  but  most  of  all  he  believes  that  the 
study  of  music  is  valuable  for  the  discipline  it  brings,  for 
the  power  it  gives  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and  for  the 
joy  of  conquest. 

Each  of  these  ideas  may  have  value,  but  the  mistake  is 
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in  going  to  extremes.  The  true  course  lies  between  them. 
We  must  master  difficulties;  we  must  overcome  them 
one  by  one;  we  must  train  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  judgment, 
and  the  memory  by  drill,  but  we  can  do  this  pleasantly 
and  gradually  and  be  singing  good  songs  all  the  while. 
Then  when  we  have  proceeded  far  enough,  we  will  apply 
our  knowledge  not  to  the  study  of  more  dry  exercises  but 
to  the  reading  of  songs,  and  thereafter,  when  we  have 
mastered  the  elements  that  enter  into  them,  we  will  take 
new  songs  as  material  for  practice ; we  will  analyze  them  and 
find  in  them  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed, 
and  we  will  apply  this  again  to  the  reading  of  other  songs, 
and  so  on  and  on  throughout  the  wide  field  of  music. 

In  this  way  songs  may  furnish  all  the  elements  of 
instruction,  but  if  difficulties  arise,  we  must  hark  back  to 
the  type  forms,  we  must  drill  on  them,  and  again  return 
to  apply  the  knowledge  to  things  of  real  musical  value. 

Many  facts  may  be  observed  in  the  study  of  songs: 
their  melody  line  or  curve,  which  may  be  indicated  by 
moving  the  hand  up  and  down  with  the  melodic  pro- 
gression; their  keys;  their  rhythmic  structure;  their 
motives;  their  division  into  phrases  which  rhyme  or  cor- 
respond, and  into  sections  and  periods;  we  find  likeness, 
contrast,  and  symmetry  of  construction.  More  specifi- 
cally, children  may  be  asked  to  point  to  any  measure, 
motive,  or  phrase,  when  it  is  sung  to  them.  They  may 
name  the  notes  and  give  their  time  values.  Individuals 
may  say  or  sing  these  things.  Similar  measures  may  be 
discovered  and  sung  or  differences  noted.  The  highest  or 
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lowest  notes  may  be  found,  named,  and  sung.  Children 
may  mark  or  count  the  time  while  some  one  sings.  The 
rhythm  may  be  clapped,  or  tapped  or  “circled.”  Chil- 
dren may  write  the  different  symbols  used.  Individuals 
may  sing  one  or  more  measures.  The  loud  and  soft  notes 
may  be  pointed  out. 

The  marks  of  expression  may  be  spoken  of  and  their 
meaning  defined. 

The  quality  of  the  melody  may  be  analyzed,  whether 
expressive  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  other  sentiment.  Interest 
may  be  aroused  by  study  of  the  personality  of  the  com- 
poser. Then  the  children  should  endeavor  to  infuse  their 
own  personality,  their  own  feeling,  into  the  song,  and  to 
sing  it  with  spontaneity  as  the  expression  of  themselves. 

Interest  in  song  may  be  enlisted  by  studying  stories  or 
subjects  that  have  been  set  to  music.  For  instance  the 
Story  of  Siegfried,  of  Lohengrin,  and  other  Wagnerian 
heroes;  Indian  music  and  rhythms;  songs  of  the  trouba- 
dours and  minnesingers;  folk  songs  of  different  peoples; 
patriotic  and  national  airs;  church  music,  leading  up  to 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  modern  romantic  school,  and  the  song 
writers  like  Schubert,  Franz,  Liszt,  and  Brahms. 

Individual  Singing 

Individual  recitation  and  singing  should  be  instituted  from 
the  outset,  so  far  as  possible,  and  especial  attention  should 
be  paid  to  children  who  seem  dull,  backward,  or  diffident. 
Children  should  be  as  willing  to  sing  individually  as  in  con- 
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cert.  Those  with  defective  eyesight  or  hearing  should  be 
placed  in  advantageous  positions,  but  attention  should  not 
be  brought  to  their  deficiencies  so  as  to  shame  them. 

As  it  is  manifestly  impossible,  considering  the  lack  of  time 
and  the  large  membership  of  classes,  to  teach  exclusively 
the  individuals,  the  teacher  should  employ,  at  least  from 
time  to  time,  methods  and  devices  which  will  enable  her 
to  judge  of  the  ability,  the  progress,  and  the  power  of 
every  pupil. 

In  general,  teaching  must  be  to  the  class  as  a whole,  and 
the  response  should  be  sometimes  by  the  whole  class  and 
sometimes  by  individuals.  Here  is  where  the  skill  of  the 
teacher  counts. 

The  teaching  should  be  so  conducted  that  every  pupil 
should  realize  that  it  is  directed  personally  to  himself  and 
that  he  should  be  ready  to  answer  every  question.  The 
personality  of  the  teacher  should  be  so  strong  that  no 
scholar  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, and  the  teacher  should  allow  no  pupil  to  escape 
her  observation.  The  vigilance  of  the  instructor  should 
never  be  relaxed  if  progress  is  to  be  constant. 

This  is  the  true  idea  of  “ individual  teaching  ” in  music. 

The  teacher  must  carefully  guard  against  the  belief  that 
correct  singing  by  the  class  as  a whole  indicates  that  all 
pupils  are  thinking  independently.  There  is  great  danger 
of  this  because  the  faculty  of  imitation  is  so  strong 
that  children  are  able  instantly  to  catch  the  tones  of 
leaders,  and,  it  may  be,  unconsciously  to  follow  them  and 
sing  what  they  do. 
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The  teacher  should  be  alert  to  remedy  the  harm  done  by 
such  imitation  by  often  calling  upon  pupils  to  sing  alone, 
especially  those  whose  work  is  doubtful. 

At  each  lesson  several  pupils  should  sing  alone,  either 
short  passages,  phrases,  a stanza  of  a song,  or  respond  to 
the  groups  given  for  dictation  and  ear-training. 

A good  teacher  may  easily  contrive  to  hear  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  sing  alone  once  a week.  No  pupil  should 
be  excused  who  is  physically  able. 

No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  children  to 
sing  alone  if  the  practice  is  begun  in  lower  grades  and  if  it 
is  kept  up  as  pupils  advance. 

If  a pupil  fails,  be  sure  to  return  to  that  one  very  soon 
with  the  same  question,  and  insist  that  it  be  answered 
correctly. 

A pupil  should  not  be  allowed  to  feel  that  failure  means 
that  he  will  be  let  alone.  A little  persistence  will  teach 
that  a fault  once  made  must  be  corrected  before  leaving 
the  schoolroom. 

In  classes  where  this  work  is  new  it  may  be  begun  by 
calling  upon  volunteers.  Encouraged  by  their  example 
every  child  is  soon  ready  to  respond. 

Individuals  should  be  called  upon  from  any  part  of  the 
room,  and  the  scheme  be  so  managed  that  every  child  is 
attentive,  realizing  that  he  or  she  is  liable  to  be  the  one 
next  called  upon. 

Be  sure  at  first  to  ask  for  something  easy  and  which  you 
are  certain  lies  within  the  child’s  power. 

The  work  may  be  facilitated  by  giving  each  pupil  a 
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number  according  to  his  seat  and  calling  his  number  instead 
of  his  name  for  recitation.  If  the  teacher  has  a plan  of  the 
room  the  record  of  individuals  may  be  easily  kept. 

Individual  singing  means  that  each  pupil  is  doing  inde- 
pendent thinking. 

It  is  a proof  of  independence  if,  when  mistakes  occur, 
all  do  not  make  the  same,  some  singing  one  thing  and  some 
another.  This  in  a way  is  an  encouraging  sign.  But  when 
the  whole  class  makes  the  same  mistake  it  is  sure  evidence 
of  great  lack  of  independence  and  of  general  leaning  upon 
others. 

A skillful  teacher  can  judge  reasonably  well  whether 
individuals  are  working,  but  it  may  be  well  sometimes  to 
subdivide  the  class  and  test  larger  or  smaller  groups. 
Healthy  rivalry  between  these  groups  is  a good  thing. 

Thus  let  it  be  boys  vs.  girls,  frequently  alternating  the 
work  between  them.  Different  rows  may  sing,  the  rows 
being  taken  up  and  down  the  room  or  across  from  side  to 
side.  Have  “choirs”  of  four  or  more  stand  and  sing 
together,  the  make-up  of  the  choirs  being  different  from 
day  to  day. 

A device  for  engaging  a number  of  individuals  is  to  have 
children  sing  a measure  each  of  some  selected  exercise, 
the  teacher  indicating  each  singer  at  random.  No  pauses 
should  be  made  between  measures.  The  attention  and 
cooperation  of  the  whole  class  will  thus  be  secured. 

A number  of  exercises  may  be  indicated  and  several 
pupils  required  to  stand.  The  first  sings  and  sits  down. 
No.  2 then  sings,  while  a new  pupil  rises  in  readiness. 
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Thus  there  are  always  some  pupils  standing  while  one  is 
reciting. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  better  for  all  the  pupils  in  the  room 
to  follow  this  work.  It  can  be  done  if  the  exercises  are 
chosen  from  the  text-book,  in  which  case  it  is  well  to  ask 
unexpectedly  some  one  who  is  sitting  to  sing  instead  of 
the  one  who  would  come  next  in  order.  This  maintains 
interest  throughout  the  class. 

The  Voice 

The  constant  endeavor  should  be  to  obtain  and  retain 
the  head  quality.  For  securing  this  quality  the  vowel  oo 
sung  on  the  pitch  of  upper  d or  eb  is  preferable,  after  the 
voices  have  been  properly  equalized  on  medium  pitches. 
The  other  vowels  may  be  developed  from  oo,  e.g.,  od-d; 
oo-a ; oo-ee,  etc. 

Good  tone  usually  follows  a rounded  opening  of  the  lips. 
This  round  shape  should  persist  as  much  as  possible  even 
on  the  vowels  ah,  ay  and  ee. 

The  voices  at  all  times  should  be  of  a light,  smooth,  and 
velvety  quality.  The  lower  tones  should  partake  of  the 
quality  of  the  head  tones.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  begin 
the  exercises  high  enough  and  lead  them  downward  with 
descending  series  of  tones.  In  ascending  series,  the  tone 
should  be  of  the  same  color  as  in  the  descending  series, 
that  is,  blending  into  the  head  voice.  The  production  of 
the  voice  should  be  always  in  the  teacher’s  thought  from 
the  first  lesson  to  the  last,  before  the  change  of  voice,  and 
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no  work,  no  matter  how  excellent  in  other  respects,  can  be 
considered  perfect  if  the  voice  quality  is  incorrect. 

Voice-quality,  first,  last,  and  ALWAYS  in  every  grade. 

The  great  fault  is  in  forcing  the  thick  tones  up  and  in 
neglecting  the  head  tone.  The  proper  procedure  should 
be  the  cultivation  of  the  head  register,  bringing  it  well 
down  through  the  medium  tones  and  blending  it  with 
smoothly  sung  tones  in  the  lower  register.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  the  tones  between  f (first  space)  and  c or  d above. 
If  these  pitches  are  sung  in  head  tone,  the  whole  trouble 
disappears.  All  the  best  authorities  practically  agree  on 
these  points,  and  it  is  for  teachers  to  act  in  accordance. 

The  result  of  study  and  experience  is  concisely  summed 
up  in  the  recommendation  to  cultivate  the  child’s  head 
tones  from  above  down  and  blend  them  with  the  lower 
register,  preserving  carefully  a round  position  of  the  lips, 
and  singing  without  forcing. 

Practically  we  may  assume  that  the  child,  after  reaching 
the  sixth  year  (when  the  larynx  attains  the  development 
that  remains  nearly  unchanged  until  about  the  twelfth 
year),  has  two  registers  in  his  voice,  the  chest,  or  thick,  and 
the  head,  or  thin.  It  is  the  wrong  use  of  the  thick  register 
that  causes  all  the  trouble.  The  head,  or  thin,  register  is 
the  one  which  should  be  used,  and,  to  make  a safe  rule,  the 
teacher  should  never  allow  a tone  to  be  sung  that  does  not 
partake  of  this  soft  quality.  The  head  voice  of  boys  is  more 
characteristic  than  that  of  girls,  whose  tones  are  naturally 
rather  thin  and  reedy,  and  do  not  often  possess  much 
fullness  until  the  time  of  womanhood.  Boys’  voices,  how- 
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ever,  have  a wonderful  velvety,  fluty  roundness  that  is 
most  entrancing,  and  are  of  an  almost  unlimited  upward 
range. 

Girls  may  imitate  this  quality  with  more  or  less  success. 

This  beauty  of  tone  is  not  exceptional.  Nearly  all  boys 
have  it,  and  the  children  in  our  schools  might  rival  the 
work  of  trained  choirs  if  teachers  would  take  proper  and 
constant  care  of  the  voices  under  their  charge. 

One  easy  direction  may  be  followed  with  almost  perfect 
safety,  and  it  is  simply  to  utilize  the  quality  obtained  by 
singing  oo  on  the  pitch  of  e (fourth  space  G clef),  and  to 
carry  it  down,  without  losing  its  distinctiveness.  The  best 
vowels  for  practice  are  oo  and  o.  The  use  of  a will  probably 
defeat  our  object  if  it  is  too  early  used.  But,  after  some 
experience  with  oo  and  o,  a may  be  tried  upon  a continuous 
tone  using  oo-o-a,  carefully  restraining  any  tendency  to 
broaden  or  thicken  the  tone  on  lower  pitches. 

The  mouth  should  be  well  opened  but  not  too  widely,  and 
rounded  into  the  shape  of  do  and  o,  relaxing  the  throat 
and  lower  jaw,  and  projecting  the  tone  well  forward  in 
the  mouth.  Control  the  tone  with  the  lips  somewhat, 
grasping  the  sound,  as  it  were. 

On  high  pitches  open  the  mouth  a little  more  widely  in 
the  vertical  diameter,  not  from  side  to  side.  Sing  thin 
vowels  such  as  a and  ee  with  teeth  somewhat  apart  and  with 
lowered  under  jaw,  avoiding  a thin  or  metallic  timbre. 
Instead  of  the  broad  ee  cultivate  a vowel  similar  to  the 
French  u or  the  German  u. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  discriminate  between  good 
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quality  and  bad  in  their  own  voices.  They  will  soon  recog- 
nize the  difference  and  will  prefer  the  good.  The  appeal  of 
the  teacher  to  the  pupils’  good  taste  will  tend  to  bring  about 
habitual  use  of  the  right  quality,  and  only  gentle,  though 
frequent,  reminders  will  be  needed. 

Vocalizes  and  Breathing 

The  importance  of  suitable  vocalizes  for  voice  training 
cannot  be  overestimated.  These  should  be  given  every 
day  in  conjunction  with  breathing  that  utilizes  natural 
activities  like  smelling,  blowing,  yawning,  laughing,  sighing, 
stretching,  or  the  breaths  that  unconsciously  accompany 
the  experience  of  various  emotions.  Every  emotion  is 
accompanied  by  its  own  naturally  characteristic  breath  — 
thus,  joy,  expectation,  hope,  fear,  anger,  wonder,  admira- 
tion, etc.,  are  severally  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  manner  of  drawing  and  holding  the  breath,  and 
these  states  of  feeling  do  not  occur  without  these  breaths. 
By  exercising  the  imagination  the  breaths  of  these  feelings 
may  be  utilized  and  transformed  into  the  breathing  of 
artistic  interpretation.  There  is  no  real  singing  till  the 
emotional  conception  takes  possession  of  the  singer,  whether 
child  or  adult. 

To  secure  the  head  voice,  begin  high  enough  and  sing 
softly  until  the  quality  is  assured,  after  which  power  may 
gradually  be  acquired.  For  this  purpose  vocalizes  like  the 
following  may  be  used,  sung  with  sol-fa  and  with  various 
vowels. 
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(Preliminary  “ calling”  exercise.  Useful  for  monotones.) 
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The  principles  of  voice  production  should  be  taught  from 
the  entrance  of  the  child  into  the  schoolroom  until  he  leaves 
it  at  the  close  of  the  session.  In  other  words,  the  children 
should  be  taught  to  speak  as  well  as  sing  in  a musical  voice. 

How  can  a teacher  expect  her  class  to  have  good  singing 
voices,  if  they  are  permitted  to  talk  habitually  on  a very 
low  pitch,  to  mumble,  to  growl,  to  shout,  to  talk  through 
the  nose,  or  to  commit  other  sins  against  good  voice  pro- 
duction which  unfortunately  are  so  often  allowed  to  pass 
unchecked  and  uncorrected? 

Is  not  the  teacher  herself  too  frequently  a wrong  model 
in  these  particulars?  Supervisors  of  singing  should  point 
out  such  mistakes  in  a tactful  way,  as  they  have  a strong 
bearing  on  the  work. 

Excellent  results  may  be  gained  by  training  children 
to  speak  and  recite  on  tones  in  the  medium  register  (on  the 
pitch  f,  g,  or  a),  instead  of  using  low  chest  tones  or  forcing 
the  same  into  a shout  on  high  pitches,  and  to  employ 
high  inflections  to  give  color,  sweetness,  variety,  animation, 
beauty  and  the  expression  of  mood  and  feeling,  more  in  the 
manner  of  trained  elocutionists.  A good  exercise  is  to 
recite  lines  of  poems  on  gradually  rising  pitches. 

Two  elements  of  success  may  well  be  learned  in  school  — 
a good  appearance  and  a pleasant  and  well-modulated 
voice.  These  largely  make  up  first  impressions,  and  no 
young  person  can  have  a better  introduction  in  society 
or  in  business  than  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage,  and  a 
voice  whose  clear  and  pleasant  timbre  shows  the  results 
of  intelligent  direction  and  culture. 
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It  is  surprising  that  good  enunciation  and  tone  produc- 
tion for  expressive  speaking  are  not  more  carefully  insisted 
on.  Faulty  use  of  the  speaking  voice  is  rarely  corrected, 
although  nearly  everything  else  is  made  the  subject  of 
criticism.  This  is  so  intimately  concerned  in  one  great 
essential,  namely,  the  art  of  personal  expression,  that  its 
neglect  is  the  more  deplorable. 

The  Maturing  Voice 

As  children  of  both  sexes  approach  the  period  of  youth 
with  the  physiological  and  anatomical  changes  that  belong 
to  it,  the  voice  grows  in  breadth  and  power  on  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  larynx  and  other  parts  of  the  vocal 
apparatus. 

At  this  time  girls’  voices  become  more  mature  and 
begin  to  be  differentiated  as  high  and  low.  For  this 
reason  they  should  be  carefully  classified  and  individuals 
assigned  to  the  part  most  appropriate.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  voices  will  be  lower,  on  the  average,  than 
before.  Hence  the  music  should  be  somewhat  lower  in 
range  than  that  sung  by  younger  girls.  This  applies 
particularly  to  pupils  in  the  two  upper  elementary  grades 
and  in  the  high  school.  At  this  stage  the  voices  must  not 
be  forced. 

The  Boy’s  Voice 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  boy’s  voice  is  a serious 
problem.  There  is  no  doubt  that  up  to  a certain  time 
this  voice  is  a soprano  and  should  be  trained  in  the  head- 
quality  from  above  downward.  The  same  is  true  of  girls. 
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The  case  of  the  boy's  voice  is  more  serious  than  that 
of  the  girl's.  The  boy's  will  soon  become  the  voice  of  the 
man.  That  which  usually  happens  is  too  well  known,  when 
it  is  said  that  the  voice  “ breaks,"  or  changes.  Too  often 
this  comes  so  suddenly  that  it  is  a veritable  break.  The 
boy  who,  perhaps,  has  been  an  excellent  singer  can  no 
longer  perform  his  part.  His  voice  refuses  to  respond 
and  he  drops  into  a state  of  vocal  helplessness.  He  is 
advised  not  to  sing  lest  he  injure  his  voice.  There  is  no 
restraint,  however,  upon  his  howling  and  shouting  on  the 
athletic  field.  The  boy  himself  feels  that  he  cannot  sing 
because  his  tones  are  uncertain,  weak  and  poorly  placed. 

At  this  time  there  is  great  danger  that  the  boy  will  give 
up  singing  altogether  and  the  benefit  of  his  former  training 
be  largely  lost.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in 
mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls  he  is  keenly  sensitive,  is 
abnormally  self-conscious,  and  is  afraid  of  the  ridicule 
which  he  imagines  will  accompany  his  new  method  of 
singing. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  a boy  to  stop  singing  at  this 
time  than  to  cease  talking  or  shouting  if  the  limitations  of 
his  new  condition  are  properly  met.  He  should  be  made  to 
sing  in  a limited  range  without  forcing.  The  music  provided 
should  be  much  easier  than  before,  as  he  is  practically 
finding  himself  anew.  In  most  text-books  the  music  for 
these  changed  voices  is  too  difficult.  The  practice  of 
giving  the  changed  voices  a part  written  for  low  alto  is  very 
bad.  (This  does  not  apply  to  alto-tenors  whose  voices 
have  not  yet  changed.) 
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A part  written  for  low  alto  when  sung  by  changed  voices 
is  produced  by  them  an  octave  below  the  true  pitch,  the 
effect  being  most  unmusical  and  ruinous  to  the  beauty  of 
part  singing.  Such  boys  should  sing  a real  bass  or  baritone 
from  the  bass  clef,  and  should  realize  the  dignity  of  it 
and  that  the  harmony  of  all  the  parts  is  built  and  founded 
upon  it. 

In  order  to  keep  up  their  interest  the  young  basses 
should  also  have  good  songs  and  melodies  to  sing  adapted 
to  the  range  of  their  voices,  so  that  they  need  not  think 
they  are  forever  parted  from  the  thing  they  like  best, 
namely,  the  tune. 

The  force  of  example  is  very  potent  with  boys  at  this 
stage.  Nothing  will  bring  them  to  a knowledge  of  their 
new  powers  so  quickly  and  well  as  to  hear  and  imitate 
a man  singing  their  music.  For  this  reason  a man  who 
can  sing  is  the  best  teacher  for  them.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  see  how  quickly  young  basses  get  on  as  soon  as 
they  find  themselves,  and  what  really  good  work  they  can 
do.  There  is  no  reason  for  boys  to  stop  singing  if  they 
have  the  right  music,  and  if  they  are  properly  taught  and 
encouraged. 

This  leads  us  to  another  phase  of  the  question,  namely, 
is  it  necessary  for  the  boy’s  voice  to  change  so  suddenly 
and  completely?  Is  it  right  to  allow  boys  to  sing  soprano 
till  the  last  moment,  only  to  drop  out  when  the  inevitable 
comes?  This  happens  even  to  the  highly  trained  sopranos 
of  boy  choirs.  Their  services  growing  more  valuable  with 
their  experience,  they  are  often  kept  singing  until  they 
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are  using  a real  falsetto,  or  the  voice  breaks,  and  the  now 
useless  singer  is  thrown  aside  like  an  orange  squeezed  dry. 

It  is  a notorious  fact  that  but  a small  proportion  of 
these  boys  become  good  men  singers.  Need  this  be? 

It  would  naturally  seem  that  such  highly  trained  boy 
singers  ought  to  become  equally  valuable  adult  singers, 
but  only  exceptionally  is  this  true. 

The  Alto-Tenor  Voice 

It  will  be  found  that  a larger  proportion  of  choir  altos 
than  of  sopranos  become  good  men  singers,  and  that  from 
the  altos  more  often  are  recruited  the  tenors.  This  is 
the  experience  in  school  singing  of  some  who  have  been 
adopting  the  expedient  of  putting  boys  of  the  last  two 
elementary  grades  upon  the  alto  part  a year  or  more 
before  the  expected  change  of  voice.  The  part  these 
boys  sing  is  called  Alto-tenor , since  it  is  an  unchanged 
alto  singing  principally  in  a tenor  range. 

It  is  a fact  that  all  voices  have  certain  pitches  in  com- 
mon. The  lowest  tones  of  sopranos  and  altos  are  identical 
with  the  middle  of  the  tenor  and  with  the  upper  tones 
of  the  bass  and  baritone.  The  mechanism  of  their  pro- 
duction is  the  same,  each  kind  of  voice  differing  only  in 
quality.  Even  the  latter  is  not  always  distinctive,  as 
many  sopranos  have  a decided  contralto  quality  in  the 
low  register,  and  the  contralto  and  tenor  are  remarkably 
similar.  The  upper  tones  of  a baritone  are  often  mis- 
taken for  tenor,  and  the  same  is  true  of  many  basses. 

This  common  ground  is  seen  in  the  following  chart : 
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The  common  tones  in  most  voices  lie  from  middle  c 
to  the  g below,  and  from  middle  c to  g or  c above.  These 
comprise  the  chest,  or  thick,  and  the  medium,  or  thin, 
registers  of  bass,  baritone,  tenor,  contralto,  and  soprano 
voices.  The  boy’s  voice  includes  all  the  tones  from  g 
below  middle  c to  c above  the  treble  staff.  The  younger 
boys  should  sing  in  the  boy  soprano  range  of  head  voice 
blended  with  medium  from  middle  c to  the  highest  tones 
which  can  be  sung  easily.  These  boys  should  not  use  the 
lowest  tones  of  which  they  are  capable,  as  quality  would 
suffer. 

As  the  boys  mature,  the  tones  to  g below  middle  c may 
be  added  while  the  upper  range  is  restricted.  These 
boys  will  then  sing  alto,  or,  in  three-part  arrangements, 
the  lowest  voice.  This  gradual  lowering  of  the  boy’s 
voice  coincides  with  the  growth  of  the  larynx  and  with 
his  physical  development  towards  man’s  estate.  Before 
and  during  this  physiological  change,  by  singing  alto- 
tenor  his  voice  is  being  exercised  within  the  limits  that 
are  common  ground  to  both  the  child  and  the  adult,  and 
in  the  same  registers.  No  violence  therefore  is  being 
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done  to  the  delicate  laryngeal  muscles.  Instead,  they 
are  being  exercised  in  a perfectly  normal  manner  for 
both  the  child  and  the  adult  voice.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  a judicious  teacher,  and  without  forcing  these 
tones  into  the  full  resonance  of  the  chest,  this  procedure 
gives  the  best  promise  of  bridging  over  the  change  without 
a break,  so  that  the  boy’s  voice  gradually  and  insensibly 
passes  from  soprano  to  alto-tenor,  and  from  the  latter  to 
tenor,  baritone,  or  bass. 

The  experience  of  those  who  are  using  this  system 
proves  that  the  outcome  is  in  accord  with  the  theory,  and 
that,  rightly  used,  the  alto-tenor  will  avoid  the  “break” 
in  many  cases,  and  the  process  will  result  in  the  survival 
of  a surprisingly  large  proportion  of  tenor  voices.  It 
avoids  the  strain,  congestion,  and  ruin  of  the  vocal  organs 
resulting  from  forcing  the  soprano  voice  to  its  last  gasp 
or  into  falsetto,  and  allows  the  voice  to  come  easily  and 
naturally  into  its  adult  condition. 

The  training  of  the  boy  should  be  planned  to  round  him 
into  the  completeness  of  the  man.  This  is  true  of  his 
voice.  Therefore  the  child  voice  should  be  led  easily  and 
naturally  towards  that  of  the  man,  even  if  by  so  doing  we 
lose  one  or  two  years  of  the  fullest  and  strongest  power  of 
the  boy  soprano.  If  this  soprano  is  continued  too  long  it 
may  be  at  the  price  of  many  years  of  the  voice  of  man- 
hood. 

The  alto-tenor  should  be  trained  by  suitable  vocalizes, 
by  breathing  properly  managed  and  controlled,  and  by 
training  downward  the  medium  tones  into  the  chest 
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without  forcing  and  without  allowing  hardness  to  creep 
into  them.  Instead  of  the  hard,  “shouty”  tone  which 
the  boys  are  liable  to  use  if  left  to  themselves  and  if  the 
teacher  is  careless  or  ill  advised,  the  tones  should  be 
round,  mellow,  and  large  without  harshness.  These  are 
produced  by  keeping  the  resonance  forward  in  the  mouth 
and  nasal  cavities  and  away  from  the  back  of  the  pharynx 
by  shaping  the  mouth  round  with  relaxed  throat,  and  with 
loose  and  lowered  jaw. 

The  alto-tenor  makes  a splendid  foundation  for  three- 
part  singing,  and  in  schools  where  voices  are  changed 
four  parts  may  be  used  with  good  effect.  In  these 
arrangements  the  alto-tenor  should  not  go  below  g below 
middle  c. 

The  boys  themselves  greatly  enjoy  singing  alto-tenor, 
or  tenor,  a man’s  part , as  it  may  be  called. 

Alto-tenor  exercises  for  training  the  voice  on  low  pitches. 
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Order  of  Lesson 

Teachers  should  not  waste  time  in  getting  ready.  For 
example,  let  some  one  air  the  room  while  the  other  pupils 
are  taking  the  vocalize  and  breathing  exercise.  Have  a 
definite  order  of  procedure  in  which  there  is  no  waste  of 
time.  Do  not  take  unnecessary  time  in  giving  out  books. 
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If  possible,  each  pupil  should  have  a book  in  his  desk  for 
which  he  is  held  responsible. 

Two  light  taps  may  be  given  as  the  signal  for  attention. 
At  this  sound  the  pupils  should  assume  the  proper  position 
— fitting  erect,  “tall,”  leaning  slightly  forward.  The  . 
shoulders  should  not  touch  the  back  of  the  seat,  chest  high, 
hands  folded  on  edge  of  desk  or  in  the  lap  at  the  option  of 
the  teacher,  eyes  on  the  teacher.  This  position  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  all  elementary  grades. 

The  signal  of  two  taps  means  attention  at  any  time  during 
the  lesson. 

As  a signal  for  rising  give  a sweep  of  the  left  hand 
upward  and  outward  to  the  left,  this  signal  to  be  obeyed 
at  any  time  during  the  lesson.  Pupils  to  rise  in  same 
manner  as  in  physical  exercise,  but  without  counting.  At 
the  gesture  for  rising  the  children  will  turn  and  rise  slowly 
and  easily  at  the  right  of  the  seat,  conforming  with  the 
methods  used  in  physical  exercises  — eyes  front,  hands  at 
sides,  heels  together.  While  standing  give  breathing  and 
vocalize. 

As  a signal  for  sitting  give  a sweeping  horizontal  ges- 
ture of  the  right  hand  to  the  right. 

Preferably  give  no  word  of  command  to  rise  or  sit,  as 
silent  commands  challenge  attention. 

The  children  should  sit  noiselessly  in  the  position  of 
“attention.” 

The  song,  interval  drill,  ear  training,  and  work  in  rhythm 
and  sight  reading  should  follow  the  breathing  and  the 
vocalize. 
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The  lesson  may  begin  with  a short  breathing  exercise 
combined  with  suitable  vocalizes  and  exercises  for  enun- 
ciation, the  procedure  being  as  follows: 

A.  At  the  Signal  for  Attention , the  pupils  will  sit  erect, 
forward,  chests  high,  hands  in  the  lap  or  clasped  on  the 
desk,  and  eyes  on  the  teacher. 

B.  At  the  Signal  for  Rising,  the  pupils  should  stand 
simultaneously  in  a quiet  and  orderly  manner  in  straight 
lines  beside  chairs,  hands  at  sides,  chest  high,  eyes  front 
on  teacher. 

C.  (Teacher  giving  model  as  class  breathes.) 

“Inhale,”  (1)  The  “ Smelling  Breath,”  as  if  inhaling  a 

perfume,  through  nostrils,  in  the  time  of  “one,  two” 

Note.  Do  not  exaggerate  movements  or  fill  lungs  too  full.  The 
shoulders  should  not  be  raised.  There  should  be  no  “sniffing.” 

D.  “Exhale,”  (1)  Slowly  in  the  time  of  “one,  two, 
three,”  or  (2)  Blowing,  gently  or  strongly,  or  pressing  with 
the  sound  of  “sh,”  “f”  or  “th”  prolonged. 

This  may  be  followed  by  vocalizing  the  sh.  Thus,  softly 
exhaling  with  sh,  then,  withojut  stopping  the  flow  of  the 
breath,  vocalize  oo  on  upper  d or  e. 
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Or  (3)  Softly  humming  “mm”  or  vocalizing  “11”  on  d, 
fourth  space:  or  (4)  Singing  “oo,”  “oh,”  “aw,”  “ee,” 
“ah”  on  e-flat  fourth  space. 

E.  Practice  the  Vocalize  selected,  for  voice  production, 
repeating  it  one  or  two  steps  higher. 
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F.  At  the  Signal  for  Sitting  the  pupils  should  sit  quietly 
in  the  time  of  u one,  two,  three,”  in  position  (A)  of  attention. 

The  above  exercises  should  take  about  one  minute. 

Noiseless  Signals  stimulate  attention. 

Breathing  exercises  should  secure  breath  control  in  pro- 
longed expiration.  The  inhalation  should  not  be  prolonged 
too  much.  The  children,  should  not  think  of  how  they 
breathe.  They  should  be  told  to  do  something  that  will 
be  unconsciously  accompanied  by  natural  and  unforced 
breathing . 

Breathing  Exercises  with  Arm  Movements 
(The  teacher  should  give  the  model.) 

First  exercise.  — Inhaling  through  nose  while  raising 
the  left  arm  to  the  count  of  1,  2,  — exhaling  and  lowering 
the  arm  to  the  count  of  2,  1.  In  raising  the  arm,  it  should 
ascend  gradually  to  a perfectly  horizontal  position,  elbow 
stiff,  wrist  somewhat  relaxed.  In  descending,  the  palms 
should  push  gently  outward  and  downward. 

First,  left  arm;  second,  right  arm;  third,  both  arms. 

These  exercises  should  be  absolutely  uniform.  Gradually 
the  duration  of  inhalation  and  exhalation  may  be  varied. 

Inhale  to  2 counts  — exhale  to  2 counts  — no  pause. 

Inhale  to  3 counts  — retain  3 counts  — exhale  to  3 
counts. 

Inhale  to  1 count  — retain  3 counts  — exhale  to  6 
counts. 

Other  varieties  may  be  suggested  by  the  special  teacher. 

Breathing  should  be  through  the  nostrils. 
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Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  retaining  the 
breath. 

There  should  be  no  facial  contortion.  The  breath  is 
not  held  in  the  neck,  but  in  the  body.  Do  not  raise  the 
shoulders  nor  make  forced  and  abnormal  positions  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen. 

Exhalation  may  be  through  gently  opened  lips,  prolong- 
ing (1)  by  softly  blowing,  or  (2)  forcing  the  air  with  the 
sound  shj  zh,  the  buzzing  of  bees,  etc. 

(The  younger  children  may  omit  the  arm  movements, 
using  the  “ smelling  ” breath.) 

Exhale  with  vocalized  breath  (singing  tone),  to  equalize 
the  voices,  using  a simple  vowrel  sound,  as  oo,  o,  a , singing 
on  pitch  of  eb  fourth  space  treble  staff.  The  vowel  sounds 
should  be  softly  sung  (oo,  o,  a,  a,  e),  using  each  vowel  sepa- 
rately, as  the  case  may  be,  or  in  combination,  as  ’oo-o-a-a-e 
or,  reversed,  e-a-a-d-oo ; also  humming  with  m,  n,  or  ng. 

(m — closed  lips,  n — lips  apart,  ng — mouth  open.) 

In  upper  classes  a combination  such  as,  m-n-l-ng-m 
(one  continuous  tone)  may  be  used.  Vowels  should  be 
produced  properly,  with  the  right  degree  of  openness  and 
with  rounded  shape  of  mouth  until  sweet  tone  is  habitual. 

Instead  of  always  dictating  these  vowels,  children  may 
sometimes  be  taught  to  watch  the  form  of  the  teacher’s 
mouth  and  imitate  the  vowels  thus  formed.  The  pitch 
on  these  exercises  for  equalizing  voices  should  be  gradually 
lowered,  singing  softly  and  prolonging  evenly. 

Later  on  teachers  may  vary  pitch  at  will,  children  imi- 
tating exactly. 
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Enunciation 

The  teacher  should  ever  insist  upon  distinct  enunciation, 
perfect  articulation,  correct  pronunciation,  and  intelligent 
rendering  of  the  text  of  songs.  The  meaning  should  be 
made  plain  by  phrasing  together  words  connected  in  con- 
struction and  sense.  Phrases  should  not  be  broken  in  two 
by  the  jingle  either  of  the  meter  or  of  the  music,  and,  above 
all,  words  themselves  should  not  be  divided.  Care  for 
breathing  and  the  observance  of  natural  pauses  will  tend 
to  prevent  this,  and  the  endeavor  should  be  to  make  the 
words  of  the  song  tell  the  story  just  as  plainly  as  if  they 
were  being  recited. 

Music  and  language  should  mutually  coordinate  and 
cooperate.  There  should  be  a perfect  correlation  between 
the  two,  by  which  both  would  greatly  benefit. 

Nothing  is  finer  than  to  hear  class  singing  in  which  songs 
are  interpreted  with  sweet,  pure  tones  joined  to  distinct 
and  perfect  pronunciation. 

The  teacher  must  remember  that  she  should  be  a model 
in  all  these  respects,  and  that  imperfections  or  carelessness 
will  be  reflected  and  imitated  by  the  class  whose  open  book 
she  is. 

In  enunciation  the  teacher  should  give  models  for 
imitation.  One  minute  may  be  long  enough  for  daily 
drill  in  connection  with  the  music  lesson,  and  this  may  be 
combined  advantageously  with  the  breathing  and  the 
vocalize. 

Pure  vowels  whispered,  spoken,  and  sung  may  be  prac- 
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ticed,  the  pupils  giving  careful  thought  to  the  shape  of  the 
mouth,  following  the  example  of  the  teacher. 

An  exercise  that  demands  attention  consists  in  pupils 
singing  on  a suitable  pitch  the  vowels  which  the  teacher 
silently  forms,  such  as  oo-oh-ah,  ah-oh-oo-ee,  ee-ay-ah-oh-oo, 
etc.  The  children  should  sing  these  while  watching  the 
teacher’s  lips. 

The  lips  should  be  flexible  and  well  pushed  forward  for 
oo,  well  rounded  for  oh,  and  open  for  ah,  ay,  and  ee. 

The  teacher  may  form  sentences  in  pantomime  by  lip 
movements  alone,  the  pupils  reading  from  the  lip  for- 
mation. 

All  this  impresses  children  with  its  usefulness  and  with 
the  necessity  for  flexibility  of  the  vocal  apparatus. 

Initial  and  final  consonants  should  be  clearly  and  neatly 
articulated,  and  difficult  syllables  should  be  practiced. 
Individual  pupils  may  be  called  on  for  this. 

Difficult  words  in  songs  may  be  carefully  pronounced 
upon  a singing  tone,  and  vowels  and  syllables  may  be 
placed  in  measures  and  sung  with  accent  in  a like 
manner. 

Children  should  realize  that  the  singing  of  a song  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name  unless  the  words  and  their  meaning, 
as  well  as  the  moods  and  feelings  they  express,  are  brought 
completely  home  to  the  hearer.  They  should  sing  in  this 
spirit,  and  the  teacher  should  direct  them  in  such  a way 
that  they  will  be  led  to  do  it. 
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Teachers  sometimes  differ  as  to  methods  of  presenting 
the  problems  that  are  incident  to  the  teaching  of  school 
music.  Many  hold  that  representation  should  be  nothing 
but  the  staff  notation  with  signatures  and  everything  com- 
plete. Others  say  that  rhythm  should  be  taught  before 
scale  relation;  others  again  that  rhythm  and  scale  relation 
should  be  taught  together. 

Some  hold  that  children  will  learn  to  read  by  looking  at 
the  notes  while  the  song  is  taught  by  rote;  others  that 
dictation  and  drill  should  always  be  from  definite  key  sig- 
natures and  from  set  phrases  or  from  complete  melodies. 

The  method  of  giving  dictation  from  regular  staff  repre- 
sentation is  good  in  part.  But  such  exercises  are  capable 
of  little  variation,  and  are  likely  to  be  sung  thoughtlessly 
after  a few  trials  have  taught  the  tune.  The  writer  has 
observed  this  very  carefully,  and  he  is  convinced  that  scale 
relations  and  interval  dictation  are  imperfectly  taught  and 
time  is  wasted  by  the  exclusive  use  of  this  method.  It 
has  an  important  place  in  the  work  to  be  sure,  but  other 
means  are  more  efficient  for  the  drill  and  practice  that  are 
required  to  make  scale  relations  and  skips  so  well  known 
as  to  be  almost  automatic.  This  power  should  precede 
reading  from  the  staff  or  the  latter  work  will  drag  most 
disco  uragingly. 

Children  must  learn  one  thing  at  a time , and  staff  repre- 
sentation should  come  after  scale  relation  is  thoroughly 
mastered,  the  latter  being  a matter  of  memory.  So,  also, 
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it  is  best  at  the  outset  to  teach  rhythmic  forms  separate 
from  tone  relations  before  combining  the  two. 

For  purposes  of  drill  on  scale  relation,  simple  diagrams 
should  be  used  that  admit  of  a thousand  and  one  changes 
without  altering  the  diagram. 

Of  these  the  simplest  are  (1)  a column  of  figures  from 
1 to  8;  (2)  the  scale  ladder  showing  the  diatonic  steps 
and  half  steps,  and  (3)  the  staff  of  five  lines  and  the  included 
spaces. 

(1) 

8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


Of 

figures  is  the  simplest,  being  easiest  to  place  on  the  black- 
board, and  best  adapted  for  the  first  exercises  in  dictation. 
The  diagram  of  the  staff  may  come  later  when  scale  rela- 
tions have  been  learned,  and  is  a step  toward  regular  staff 
notation. 

The  ladder  is  best  adapted  to  scale  study  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  analyze  the  diatonic  intervals  and  to  teach  the 
chromatics. 


(2) 


(3) 


r-8-i 
7- 

-6- 

-5- 

— 4— 

3— 

2- 

— 1— 


iese  diagrams  the  writer  believes  the  column  of 
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The  Diatonic  Major  Scale 

The  scale  should  first  be  taught  in  a rote  song.  In 
developing  the  scale,  various  means  may  be  employed  — 
descending  and  ascending  to  any  group  of  words  which  are 
smooth  and  euphonious ; then  with  any  simple  syllable  as : 
loo,  lo,  mo,  no,  pro . Avoid  all  combinations  of  d until  voices 
are  correctly  used  in  the  light  head  tone.  Teach  the  scale 
with  the  syllables,  Do,  Ti,  La,  Sol,  (So),  Fa,  Mi,  Re,  Do. 
These  are  called  the  “ singing  names.” 

The  scale  may  also  be  vocalized  with  oo  and  o,  being 
careful  to  avoid  a hard  initial  attack  (stroke  of  the  glottis). 

The  scale  should  be  practiced  not  too  slowly  nor  yet  so 
rapidly  as  to  cause  any  blurring  of  the  separate  tones,  but 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  perfect  intonation,  the 
speed  increasing  with  practice.  The  scale  should  also  be 
sung  slowly,  prolonging  the  tones  considerably,  with  care 
for  voice  production.  The  voices  should  always  be  lightly 
used  and  in  the  head  quality  with  articulation  perfect.  No 
tone  should  ever  be  allowed  in  the  thick  voice. 

As  soon  as  the  scale  has  been  learned  by  rote  the  pupils 
may  be  told  it  is  the  scale  and  may  sing  it  from  dictation 
in  some  such  way  as  this:  “Sing  the  scale  down  and  up.” 

Children  answer  by  singing  with  syllables,  the  pitch  being 
carefully  given  by  the  teacher  using  the  pitch  pipe.  Or, 
“Sing  the  scale  down,  etc.,  with  Zoo”  (lo,  pro,  or  other 
syllables  previously  recommended).  The  teacher  by  proper 
gestures  should  indicate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  scale 
is  to  be  sung,  the  children  being  taught  to  observe  and  fol- 
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low  her  direction.  At  this  point  some  representation  may 
be  made  on  the  blackboard  — at  first  a column  of  figures,  a 
perpendicular  series  of  filled  notes  without  stems  either  in 
different  colors  or  not,  or  the  scale  ladder.  The  teacher 
points  at  these  in  their  order,  the  children  singing  and 
learning  to  associate  these  characters,  or  steps,  with  the 
tones  of  the  scale.  The  scale  may  be  sung  in  this  way 
with  the  sol-fa  syllables  and  with  lo,  loo,  pro , etc.,  as  in  the 
previous  work. 

If  the  scale  is  represented  by  a column  of  figures  from 
1 to  8,  the  children  will  perceive  that  Do  is  1 and  8,  Re  is  2, 
etc. 

The  numbers  may  now  be  pointed  on  the  blackboard, 
and  dictation  work  should  be  proceeded  with.  In  this  the 
numerals  are  for  speaking,  and  the  syllables  for  singing. 
For  instance,  the  teacher  says,  “sing  1,  2,  3,”  and  the 
children  sing  from  given  pitch,  “Do,  Re,  Mi.”  If  the 
teacher  should  say,  “sing  1,  2,  3 with  lo  or  loo,”  or  any 
simple  vowel  sound,  the  children  will  sing  with  lo  or  loo, 
etc.,  the  tones  indicated. 

The  first  scale  practice  must  be  diatonic,  down  and  up, 
and  the  work,  especially  with  syllables,  should  be  as  rapid 
as  is  consistent  with  absolute  correctness  of  pitch  and  dis- 
tinctness of  utterance  and  the  ability  of  the  pupils. 

Study  of  Scale  Relation 

Recognition  of  intervals  depends  upon  one’s  knowl- 
edge of  the  steps  of  the  scale  which  are  contained  therein. 
Therefore  intervals  should  be  studied  by  first  singing  the 
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diatonic  steps  contained  in  them,  and  then  returning  to  the 
original  tone.  For  example,  to  study  the  interval  from 
1 to  4,  sing  1,  2,  3,  4;  sing  1,  4.  By  sufficient  practice 
very  soon  the  tones  1,  4 may  be  sung  without  the  use  of  the 
intermediate  steps.  However,  the  tones  2 and  3 are  sub- 
consciously in  the  child’s  mind. 

The  same  principle  should  govern  the  initial  teaching  of 
all  intervals,  but  as  soon  as  possible  dictate  by  skips. 

In  dictating  scale  tones  it  is  best  not  to  ask  children  to 
sing  isolated  tones,  but  always  tones  in  combination.  For 
instance,  after  indicating  the  key  do  not  say  “sing  3” 
(children  sing  3) ; then,  “sing  5”  (children  sing  5) ; “sing  7,” 
etc.,  but  dictate  two  tones  which  form  a distinct  interval. 
For  example,  say,  “sing  1,  3,”  or  “3,  5,”  or  “8,  6,”  etc. 

In  dictating  intervals,  frequently  return  to  the  keynote. 
Later  on  use  combinations  of  three  tones,  and  still  later 
four  tones  or  even  more,  both  for  dictation  and  ear  training. 
Groups  may  also  be  pointed  on  the  diagram. 

The  following  device  may  be  frequently  used.  The 
teacher  writes  an  example  on  the  blackboard  in  the  symbols 
that  are  suited  to  the  state  of  the  pupil’s  knowledge  (in 
lower  grades  with  numerals,  and  in  upper  grades  in  staff 
notation),  concealing  the  same  from  the  observation  of 
the  class  until  a given  moment.  The  keynote  is  sung 
by  the  class,  and  then  the  work  on  the  board  is  exposed 
but  an  instant.  When  asked  to  do  so,  and  not  before, 
the  class  or  some  individual  may  sing  or  say  what  was 
observed. 

The  number  of  things  to  be  seen  at  once  should  be  grad- 
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ually  increased,  beginning  with  very  simple  examples.  A 
great  variety  of  exercises  may  thus  be  presented  illustrating 
the  progress  of  the  work  and  keeping  pace  with  the  power 
of  the  class. 

In  the  first  study  of  the  scale  the  power  desired  should 
be  the  ability  to  sing  the  scale  with  rapidity  with  syllables 
and  vowels ; to  be  able  to  pause  on  any  given  note ; to  pause 
and  turn  back;  to  sing  the  scale  with  the  omission  of  one, 
two,  or  three  tones  in  its  course;  to  transpose  the  same  into 
higher  or  lower  keys;  to  sing  easy  skips  from  dictation  by 
numbers,  and  to  recognize  the  same  when  sung  by  the 
teacher ; and  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  same  on  the  black- 
board representation  when  sung  by  the  teacher. 

Later,  the  children  should  be  able  to  do  the  preceding 
work  with  greater  speed;  to  sing  the  more  difficult  inter- 
vals from  dictation  and  in  combination  with  three  or  more 
tones;  to  recognize  the  same  when  sung;  to  read  from  the 
staff  following  the  pointer. 

The  pupils  should  soon  have  the  ability  to  skip  one  tone 
in  a series,  sing  the  rest  of  the  scale  diatonically,  and 
returning,  skip  the  same  tone;  e.g.  sing  first  two  tones, 
skip  the  third,  and  sing  the  rest  of  the  scale  diatonically, 
123-5678  ;8765-32  1,  etc. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  regard  to  fourths, 
fifths,  and  sixths,  using  as  rapid  work  as  is  consistent  with 
accuracy.  As  soon  as  this  work  can  be  done  readily  the 
pupils  should  sing  the  exercises  with  a neutral  syllable 
while  thinking  the  sol-fa  names. 
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Ear  Training 

On  the  other  hand,  ear  training  should  keep  pace  with 
the  dictation  of  tones.  The  teacher  should  sing  tones  or 
a series  of  them  for  recognition  by  the  children,  using  a 
simple  vowel  or  syllable  as  loo  or  lo.  The  children  are 
either  to  name  these  tones  with  numerals,  or  to  sing  the 
example  with  the  syllable  names. 

The  teacher  may  sing  a diatonic  series  (as  above),  omit- 
ting one  or  more  scale  tones,  and  the  pupils  may  tell  the 
number  names  of  the  tones  omitted.  What  is  here  spoken 
of  as  ear  training  is  by  some  teachers  called  dictation. 

Other  methods  of  tone  recognition  may  be  employed. 

Thus  a child,  with  the  representation  of  the  scale  on  the 
blackboard  or  chart,  may  take  the  pointer  and  indicate 
the  tones  as  sung  by  the  teacher.  The  children  may 
write  the  numbers  of  the  tones  sung  by  the  teacher  on 
the  blackboard  or  on  paper  at  their  desks.  Occasionally 
children  should  be  made  to  write  these  dictated  exercises 
in  the  symbols  that  they  are  using  in  their  regular  work. 

In  scale  exercises  do  not  sing  the  numerals,  but  rather 
the  singing  names,  Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc.,  and  such  syllables  as 
lo,  loo,  no,  koo,  pro,  and  the  vowels,  oo  and  o.  The  vowel 
a should  not  be  used  until  the  head  voice  is  thoroughly 
established.  In  dictating,  always  use  numerals  in  asking 
for  tones  to  be  sung,  or  in  naming  tones  sung. 

The  pitch  names  (the  letters)  need  not  be  sung,  but  their 
position  on  the  staff  degrees  should  be  made  thoroughly 
familiar  at  the  proper  time. 
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Establish  the  value  of  each  tone  in  the  scale  as  colored 
by  its  relation  to  the  tonic  or  keynote. 

An  inherent  quality  of  the  tones  of  the  scale  is  a certain 
melodic  tendency.  The  quality  of  the  tonic,  or  1,  is  that 
of  a center  toward  which  all  melodic  forms  tend  to  come 
to  rest.  This  is  true  in  a less  degree  of  3 and  5 which  with 
1 make  the  tonic  triad.  7,  the  leading  tone,  tends  very 
strongly  toward  8;  6,  the  submediant,  toward  5,  the 
dominant;  4,  the  subdominant,  toward  3,  the  mediant,  and 
2,  the  supertonic,  toward  1,  sometimes  toward  3. 

The  nature  of  musical  tones  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  pupils  in  all  grades.  Thus,  tones  have  pitch, 
i.e .,  they  are  high  or  low;  they  have  intensity,  i.e.,  they 
are  loud  or  soft;  they  have  duration,  i.e.,  they  are  long  or 
short,  and  relative  lengths  may  be  measured;  they  have 
quality,  i.e.,  they  are  distinctive,  so  that  we  may  recognize 
by  their  sound  a bell,  a whistle,  a flute,  a violin,  a piano. 
We  recognize  our  fellows  by  the  sound  of  their  voices. 
Sounds  may  be  sweet  or  harsh,  clear  or  dull,  near  or  far. 
Musical  tones  are  pure.  Noises  are  harsh,  composite, 
and  irregular.  Children  should  listen  to  the  sounds  they 
hear,  whether  in  the  country  or  city,  and  be  able  to 
recognize  the  source  from  whence  they  come;  in  the 
country  the  song  of  birds,  the  cries  of  animals,  the  sound 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  babble  of  the  brooks  and 
streams;  in  the  city  the  bells,  the  horns  of  the  autocars, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  things.  The  quality  of 
tones  given  out  by  various  articles  may  be  compared 
and  recognized,  as  a block  of  wood,  or  a piece  of  metal 
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or  glass.  These  articles  may  easily  have  a place  on  the 
teacher’s  desk. 

The  scale  tones  have  their  distinctive  feeling  of  tonality. 
1,  3,  5 and  8 are  restful,  2,  4,  6 and  7 are  restless  or  incom- 
plete, and  are  unsatisfactory  unless  they  progress  to  the 
restful  tones.  1,  the  tonic  (or  do),  is  the  most  restful 
and  complete,  giving  the  sense  of  complete  repose. 

A melody  must  not  end  on  2,  4,  or  7.  Teachers  may 
easily  show  this  by  singing  little  word  phrases  that  end 
on  2,  4,  or  7,  and  the  children  will  perceive  their  incom- 
plete character.  The  children  may,  individually,  sing  the 
phrase  in  such  a way  as  to  reach  a satisfactory  close  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  final  tone  is  1,  3,  5,  or  8.  Thus 
the  line 

“The  day  is  clear,  the  sun  is  bright” 
is  unsatisfactory  if  sung  to 

5 3 1 2 3 5 4 4 

It  becomes  more  satisfactory  if  the  tones  are  changed  to 
5 3 1 2 3 5 4 3 

It  is  easily  felt  that  the  effect  of  3 5 4 3 is  less  complete 
than  1 7j  2 1,  the  effect  of  3 in  the  close  being  somewhat 
weak  and  plaintive. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  2 leads  to  rest  on  3 or,  better, 
on  1;  that  4 tends  strongly  towards  3,  6 towards  5,  and  7 
very  decidedly  cries  for  8. 

Sadness  or  melancholy  is  suggested  by  the  pause  on  6. 
Characteristic  lines  may  be  sung  that  bring  out  these 
qualities. 

A melody  may  begin  on  1,  3,  5,  or  8,  and  may  end  on 
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either  of  them,  but  the  effect  is  that  of  incompleteness 
unless  the  ending  is  on  1 or  8. 

The  scale  may  be  thought  of  as  made  up  of  a center, 
the  tonic,  toward  which  the  other  tones  lead.  / 4 

Thus:  51  7X  1,  and  1 2 3 4 are  called  tetra-  / 3 
chords,  the  scale  intervals  being  the  same  in  each.  I 2 
The  effect  of  these  two,  however,  in  any  one  scale  ^ i 
is  not  the  same,  as  5t  6X  7t  1 is  an  ascending  7 
movement  to  the  tonic,  while  the  other  is  in  re-  6X 
verse  or  4 3 2 1 downward  to  the  tonic.  5t 

When  it  is  said  that  the  scale  is  composed  of  two  equal 
tetrachords  this  fact  is  lost  sight  of,  and  also  that  there  is 
an  additional  interval,  namely  the  whole  step  between 
4 and  5.  This  is  seen  when  the  arrangement  is  made 
thus:  12^4:  56*78. 

Dictation,  Visible  and  Oral,  and  Ear-Training 

In  giving  Visible  Dictation,  (i.e.  by  pointing),  the  teacher 
(after  sounding  8 or  1 on  the  pitch  instrument)  points  to 
the  figures  or  places  on  the  diagram,  and  the  children 
sing  the  same  with  sol-fa  or  with  neutral  syllables. 

The  process  may  be  varied  by  the  teacher  holding  up 
the  fingers  of  one  or  both  hands  to  indicate  numbers,  or 
the  * hand-staff  may  be  employed. 

Much  more  practice  in  a given  time  is  possible  by 
pointed  than  by  oral  dictation. 

In  Oral  Dictation  the  teacher  names  groups  of  numerals, 
and  the  children  sing  them  with  sol-fa  syllables  or  with 
neutral  syllables. 


* See  Glossary. 
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In  Ear-Training  the  teacher  sings  related  tones  with  a 
neutral  syllable  such  as  loo  or  lo , the  children  responding 
by  singing  the  same  with  sol-fa  syllables,  by  saying  the 
numbers,  or  by  writing  what  was  sung. 

In  general,  ear-training  should  employ  shorter  and  easier 
examples  than  those  dictated  by  pointing. 

Dictation  may  be  varied  by  pointing  complete  groups 
before  the  children  sing,  and  by  having  individuals  sing. 
Capable  children  may  be  allowed  to  point  for  the  others 
to  sing  or  they  may  sing  tones  for  recognition  by  the  class. 
Individuals  may  point  on  the  diagram  the  tones  sung  by 
the  teacher  or  by  other  pupils. 

Ear-training  may  be  given  by  playing  tone  groups  on  the 
piano  or  some  other  instrument  if  one  is  available.  A 
teacher  who  finds  difficulty  in  singing  could  use  a glocken- 
spiel, which  costs  very  little. 

An  excellent  device  for  training  memory  and  attention, 
and  for  interest,  is  to  write  groups  concealed  from  the 
children,  expose  the  work  to  view  for  an  instant,  and  then 
cover  it  up  again.  While  the  work  is  concealed  the  children 
should  sing  the  tones  that  were  indicated. 

Figures  may  be  written  and  erased  before  singing,  and 
notes  on  the  staff  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Pupils  enjoy  this  game  very  much,  and  the  difficulty 
and  length  of  the  groups  may  be  gradually  increased. 

Individual  tests  should  be  given  frequently,  and  all 
members  of  the  class  should  be  thus  examined  from  time 
to  time. 

Often  point  groups  on  the  diagram  which  are  to  be 
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sung  after  the  pointer  is  removed.  This  trains  the  eye 
and  the  memory,  and  awakens  interest. 

Do  not  allow  the  brighter  pupils  to  lead,  but  arrange 
some  way  whereby  the  latter  will  not  sing  when  others  are 
depending  on  them.  Endeavor  to  have  each  pupil  think 
for  himself.  If  there  be  any  doubt,  try  individual  tests. 

In  mixed  classes  do  not  permit  boys  to  shirk.  Vary 
the  work  by  having  the  boys  sing,  then  girls,  or  different 
rows.  A little  rivalry  may  prove  helpful. 

The  same  formulas  will  serve  for  pointing  on  the  dia- 
gram, for  oral  dictation,  and  for  recognition  from  hearing. 
In  the  latter  (ear-training)  the  shorter  and  simpler  exam- 
ples should  be  used  at  first. 

Pupils  should  sing  with  neutral  syllables  as  well  as  with 
sol-fa.  They  may  also  sing  the  words  of  lines  of  poetry 
to  the  tones  indicated  by  the  teacher  pointing  on  the 
diagram.  Difficult  skips  may  be  correctly  sung  by  quickly 
thinking  the  sol-fa  name  before  singing  with  the  word. 

The  teacher  should  direct  the  speed  of  the  response  by 
simple  but  suitable  gestures,  the  pupils  singing  in  time 
with  the  teacher's  movements. 

Progressive  Examples  for  Dictation  and  Ear 

Training 

Note.  Use  the  diagrams  previously  recommended.  The  pupils 
should  sing  following  the  pointer.  These  examples  may  he  written  in 
staff  notation  on  the  board  if  any  teacher  prefers.  Groups  marked 
with  * may  be  taken  later.  Pause  on  tones  over  which  /r\  is 
placed.  Sing  with  sol-fa  names  and  with  neutral  syllables. 

(1)  8 7 6 5 4 3 2T.T2  3 4 5 6 7 8s.  8 1 . 1 8. 
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The  teacher  may  give  the  pitch  one  step  higher  and 
repeat  each  of  these  examples. 

(2)  8 7 6T 4 3 2 1.8  7 6 5 4^2  1 . 1 2^4  5 6 7 8. 

(3)  1234  5 6 78.8  7 6 54321.87  6 5 432  1. 

(4)  8 7 6 5T3  2 1 . 8 7 6 5 4 3^1  . lT 3 4 5 6^7  8. 

(5)  1 2 3T5  6 7 8 . 1 2 3 4 5^7  8 . 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8. 

(6)  8 7 6^6  7 8.8  7 6 5 4T  4 5 678.1232  1. 

(7)  12  3 4T4  3 2 1.1  2 3 4 5^5  4321.1234321. 

1 2 3 4 5 6T 6 5 4 3 2 1. 

Repeat  one  step  higher  or  lower. 

(8)  121.12123.1232321.12343432  1. 

(9)  123454345.1234565678.12345676  5 67  8. 

(10)  8787678.876765678.87876545432  1. 

(11)  121232343.3434545.545656767  8. 

(12)  878.87.7.7.87  8. 

Repeat  the  examples  one  step  higher  or  lower. 

(13)  87876. 6. 6. 678.  *(6.8. 86  8.) 

(14)  8765. 5. 5. 5678  *(5.8. 85  8.) 

(15)  87654.4.4.45678  *(4 .4.8.848.) 

(16)  876543. 3. 3. 345678  *(3.3. 8. 83  8.) 

(17)  8765432. 2. 2. 212345678  *(2.2. 8. 82  8.) 

(18)  123.3.3. 123. T12T1. 321. 3231. 13  1. 

Repeat  one  step  higher  or  lower. 

(19)  1 2 3 1 2 1 . 1 2 1 .T 1 . 3 2 3 1 . 1 T. Tl. 

(20)  1234.4.4.43.432.4321.4.41.14  1. 

(21)  12345.5.543.5  .T43T.  5.5  4 3 2 1.1  5 1. 

(22)  123456.6.6.656  .IT  5 4 5T . 654321.16  1. 

(23)  1234567. 7.  78.  7 .' 7 87654321. 871.  1 7 1. 

(24)  87654321234567  8. 
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In  the  following  think  but  do  not  sing  the  tones  indicated 
by  the  numbers  in  parentheses. 

(25)  8 7 8 . 8 7 6 (7)  8 . 8 (7)  6 (7)  8 . 8 6 . 6 8 . 8 6 8. 

(26)  8 7 6 5 (6  7)  8 . 8 (7  6)  5 (6  7)  8 . 8 5 . 5 8 . 8 5 8. 

(27)  87654  (5  6 7)  8. 8 (7  6 5)  4 (5  6 7)  8. 84. 48. 84  8. 

(28)  876543  (4  56  7)  8. 8 (7  65  4)  3 (4  56  7)  8. 83. 38. 83  8. 

(29)  876542  (3  456  7)  8. 8 (7  654  3)  2 (3  456  7)  8. 82. 2 8. 

8 2 8. 

(30)  876543218.123456781.81.18.818.18  1. 
Sing  the  following  at  once  without  intermediate  steps. 

(31)  81.18.13.31.14.41.15.51.16.61.17.7  1. 

(32)  87.86.68.85.58.84.48.83.38.82.287  8. 

Note.  — Long  groups  may  be  subdivided  at  will. 

(33)  1213.1314.1415.1516.1617.178  1. 

(34)  8786.8685.8584.8483.8382.828  1. 

(35)  12131415161718.8786858  4 83828  1. 


In  the  following  example  think  how  the  first  tone 
inclines,  leads  to  or  resolves  on  the  one  following. 


> 


> 


C' 


/-S 

> 


/“N 
> 


/~S 
> 


> 


/'■'N 

> 


(36)  78.65.43.21.43.78.65.2  1. 

Phrases  preceded  by  various  scale  tones. 


/“S 

(37)  7 8 

(38)  6 5 

(39)  4 3 

(40)  2 1 


6 7 8 

/"'s 

8 6 5 
/•s 

3 4 3 

/""S 


5 78 

7 6 5 
/-\ 

2 4 3 
/•\ 


/-n 

4 7 8 
/•s 

5 6 5 
1 4 3 

/“N 


378.278 


1 7 8. 


465.365.265 

/"N  /"S 

543.643.743 

/"N  /"N 


1 6 5. 

/“N 

8 4 3. 


321.421.521.621.721.82  1. 

(41)  321.8321.7321.6321.5321.4321.1321 
7,  3 2 1 . 6,  3 2 1 . 5,  3 2 1. 

(42)  678.8678.7678.5678.4678.3678.2678 
1 6 7 8. 
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The  Tonic  Triad.  (Groups  may  be  subdivided.) 

(43)  1358.8531.1531.1538.3158.1853.8153. 
1315.5381.5813.5185.5318.3518.3815. 
3185.8351.8135.8158.853  1. 

The  Subdominant  Triad 
Compare  occasionally  with  the  tonic  triad. 

(44)  8641.1468.8461.8164.8146.8641.8531. 
1648.1846.1486.1864.4618.4681.1358. 
4861.4684.4846.4681.6814.6841.8351. 
6481.6418.6148.6184.8531.86421.8531. 
1358.1468.8531.8641.8765432  1. 

The  Dominant  Triad 

(45)  87521.5278.5723.2578.2758.7521. 

7 5 2 8 5 3 1.  

(46)  1358.1468.12578.1358.87251.13546875 
251358.8531525786453  1. 

(47)  8531.8641.87521.875421.14278.54278, 
57243.8756425  1. 

Seconds 

(48)  a.  12.23.34.45.56.67.7  8. 

87.76.65.54.43.32.2  1. 

Thirds 

b.  13. 24. 35. 46. 57. 68. 7 21  8. 

1 71  2.2  71.31.42.53.64.75.86.2X7  8. 


Fourths 

c.  14. 25. 36. 47. 58. 6 21. 7 31  8. 

12  61.3  71.41.52.63.74.85.216.317  8. 

Fifths 

d.  1 5 . 2 6 . 3 7 . 4 8 . 5 21  . 6 31 . 7 41  31. 

1 4X . 2 5X . 3 6X . 4 7t . 5 1 . 6 2 . 7 3 . 8 4 . 21  5 . 3l  6 . 4l  7 8. 
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* Sixths 

e.  1 6 . 2 7 . 3 8 . 4 21  . 5 31  . 6 41 . 7 5l. 

1 3X . 2 4, . 3 5, . 4 6x . 5 7X . 6 1 . 7 2 . 8 3 . 21  4 . 31  5 . 41  6 
5l  7 8. 

* Sevenths 

f.  1 7 . 2 8 . 3 21 . 4 31 . 5 41 . 6 51 . 7 61 . 8 2 . 7 1 . 6 7j . 5 6: 

4 5x  1. 

* Octaves 

g.  1 8 . 8 1 . 2 21 . 21  2 . 3 31 . 31  3 . 4 41 . 4l  4 . 5 51 . 51  5 . 6 61 . 
61  6 . 7 71  . 71  7 . 8 81 . 81  8. 


Tones  Above  8 and  Below  1 


Point  from  the  staff  as  well  as  the  diagram. 


(49)  8 = c. 


(50)  8 - eb. 


(51)  8=5. 

(52)  8 = ek 


(53)  8 = c. 


8 7 8 . 8 = l1  . I1  21  31  21  l1  = 8 . 8 7 8 . 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 21  31  21  8 . 5 6 7 8 21  31  41  31  • 
8 7 21  8 . 8 31  21  41  31  2l  8 . 8 41  31  21  8 . 

8 5 3 1.1  = 8X  . 8X  7,  6X  5,  7X  8»  = 1 . 

1 7j  1 . 1 7j  6!  7j  1 . 1 3 1 7t  6X  5j . 5»  3 2 1 . 

1 6,  7,  1 . 5j  6X  7j  1 . 1 6X  1 . 6,  1 6X . 1 5, 1 . 
1 7i  5!  1 . 5X  7t  1 . 1 7X  6,  . 6X  1 3 6j . 

1 2 7X1  . 1 6t  7j  5t  1 . 5x7x6!  U . 7x2  1 . 5X 
2 . 5x  3 . 5x  4 3. 

8 5 31  21  8 . 5 31  21  31  7 8 . 5 41  31  21  7 8 . 

8 5 31  8 . 1 3 5 8 31  . 5 8 31  51  5 8 . 

1 5j  1 . 1 6x  lx  . 1 2 7x  1 . 1 3 6x  7j  1 . 

3 5x  7j  1 . 4 7x  1 . 5 7x  1 . 6 7X  1 . 7 7x  1 . 

3 7x  1 . 2 7x  1. 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 7x  6,  5X  6X  7x  1 . 

8 3178.8  4178.56  4131.15113535  318. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 21  31  41  51  41  31  21  8 . 

5 8 . 6 21 . 7 31  21  8 . 5 21 . 6 31 . 7 41  3 . 5 31 . 

6 41  31  21  1\ 

1 5,  . 1 6,  6 . 1 7,  7 8 . 1 8 . 8 1 . 2 21  8 . 
21  2 3 . 3 31  . 31  3 . 4 41  . 41  4 3 2 1. 


r6,_i 

-41- 

— 31— 

— 21— 
-8-  l1 

—6  — 
-5- 

-3- 

-2- 

-1-8, 

-L- 

-0- 

l6j 
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Two-Part  Dictation 

Dictation  may  be  given  in  two  voices  by  using  two 
pointers,  by  pointing  with  two  fingers  on  the  hand  staff 
or  placing  the  figures  on  the  board. 


(54) 

(55) 

(56) 


f = 1. 


(8  7 8 . 8 21  8 . 5 7 8-.  5 6 7 21  8. 

(1  2 3.3  4 3.543.5-4-  3. 

(8  7-8.868.56-5.8-765-8. 
(1543.143.5-43.12-4-2  3. 

(3 2 165.86754-  3. 

(1  5X  6X  7j  1 43 . 3 42  3 2 7j  1. 


Melodies  may  be  indicated  on  the  board  with  figures,  e.g., 


The  dash  prolongs  the  tone  one  beat. 


5,  6,-5,  1-2  3-6  5 — 


Dictation  Changing  the  Name  of  Tone  Last  Sung. 

Sing  g = 1.  1 7j  1 . 1 2.  Call  the  pitch  of  2 = 1 (that 

is,  the  tone  that  was  sung  re  is  now  do).  Now  sing  1 7t  1. 
12.  2=1.  1 7t  1.  12.  2 = 1.  1 7X  1. 

eb  = 1.  Sing  12  3.  3 = 1.  1 2 3.  3 = 1.  1 2 3.  3=  8. 

From  8 sing  down  to  1 which  should  be  the  eb  on  which 
the  test  began. 

1=  8.  8 213141.41  = 5.54321.1234.432.2  =1. 
d = 1.  135.565.5=3.321.1  = b 

a = 1.  1234.4=5.54321.1  =g. 

a = 1.  1 7,  6,  . 6,  = 1 . 1 2 3 4 . 4 = 2 . 2 1 7,  1 . 1 = a. 

Other  examples  may  easily  be  extemporized. 
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To  Get  Any  Pitch  from  c 

Note.  It  is  usually  better  to  use  a chromatic  instrument  and 
take  the  pitch  directly. 

£ = 8.  8 21  . 21  = 8 = (L 

c = 8.  8 31  . 3 1 = 8 = e. 

£ = 8.  84.4=1=1 

c = 8.  83. 3=1=  e. 

£ = 8.  8 = 3 . 3 2 1 . 1 = ab. 

£ = 8.  8=2.21.1=  bl>._ 

U = 8.  8=6. 678. 8 = eb. 
c = 8.  8 5 . 5 = g. 

c = 8.  8 6 . 6 = a. 

J = 8.  8 7 . 7 = b. 

£ = 8.  8 = 7 . 7 8 . 8 = db. 

c = 8.  84.4  = 7.78.8  =gb. 

Note.  It  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  use  of  numerals  in 
dictation  is  unnecessary  as  introducing  a set  of  names  that  might 
just  as  well  be  confined  to  the  sol-fa  syllables.  The  answer  is 
that  numerals  as  names  never  confuse  the  child  in  singing  sol-fa. 
The  numerals  are  names  of  position,  and  in  staff  notation  notes  are 
read  by  their  relative  position  or  by  the  numbers  of  their  degrees 
as  compared  to  the  position  of  the  keynote.  We  sing  "do,  mi, 
sol”  because  the  notes  stand  in  the  relation  of  1,  3,.  5 on  the  staff. 
Numerals  are  convenient,  being  easy  to  write  and  speak,  and  they 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  staff  notation.  A weakness  of  the 
‘Tonic  sol-fa”  system  consists  in  this,  that  by  the  constant  use  of 
sol-fa  without  the  element  of  relative  position  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  relearn  the  work  and  to  remodel  the  student's  ideas  when 
staff  notation  is  taken  up. 

Every  tone  has  several  names.  For  example  in  the  key  of  C 
the  first  tone  of  the  scale  is  “C,”  it  is  “1,”  it  is  “do,”  it  is  the 
“tonic,”  it  is  “the  keynote.”  The  use  of  any  or  all  of  these  names 
should  not  be  confusing  when  used  in  the  proper  manner. 
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The  Introduction  of  the  Staff 


The  staff  may  be  introduced  first,  without  signatures, 
as  an  empty  staff.  Its  use  may  be  taught  by  showing 
that  each  fine  and  space  stands  for  a tone  after  locating 
1 or  8 on  any  chosen  place,  and  then  proceeding  to  point 
to  the  related  lines  and  spaces,  at  first  diatonically,  then 
by  skips.  The  location  of  1 (or  8)  should  be  changed 
from  day  to  day  so  that  the  children  may  see  that  the 
first  principle  of  reading  from  the  staff  is  merely  estimat- 
ing the  distance  of  one  tone  from  another,  reckoned  by 
the  number  of  staff  degrees. 

By  changing  the  position  of  1,  it  becomes  evident  to  the 
children  that  all  keys  or  positions  of  the  scale  are  equally 
easy.  The  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  reading  from  the 
staff  is  the  effort  to  estimate  the  number  of  degrees  con- 
tained in  the  skips.  Step  to  step  exercises  are  easy,  while 
the  difficulty  increases  with  the  wideness  of  the  intervals. 

Exercises  on  the  staff  should  therefore  contain  a consid- 
erable number  of  leaps  and  gradually  introduce  those  of 
greater  difficulty,  that  is,  involving  more  degrees  of  the 
staff. 

* Notation 


Carrying  out  the  principle  of  teaching  one  thing  at  a 
time,  the  subject  of  notation  may  be  taken  up  as  follows: 
the  time  values  of  notes  (after  a first  presentation  in  a 
real  song)  may  be  demonstrated  and  drilled  upon  by 
singing  the  same  on  a single  tone,  or  “monotoning.” 
The  necessary  rhythmic  drill  may  thus  be  given.  And 

* See  also  p„  95. 
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the  application  should  be  made  in  real  melodies. 
Rhythms  and  rhythmic  figures  are  comparatively  few, 
and  may  be  taught  by  typical  examples  upon  which  drill 
may  be  given.  The  type  forms  may  then  be  applied  in 
songs  and  melodic  exercises. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  for 
drill  on  type  forms  of  rhythm,  and  of  the  application  of 
the  drill  to  melodies.  If  mistakes  are  made  in  the  latter, 
the  type  form  must  be  again  resorted  to  at  once.  Type 
forms  of  rhythmic  figures  should  receive  much  study, 
just  as  scale  relation  needs  daily  drill  and  practice. 

A helpful  step  in  the  presentation  of  notation  is  the  use 
of  the  staff  without  key  signatures  or  without  regarding  them. 

Key  signatures  mean  everything  to  the  performer  on  an 
instrument,  for  he  is  obliged  to  know  the  actual  pitch  value 
of  the  representation,  since  every  pitch  means  a definite 
position  upon  the  instrument. 

For  the  singer  there  is  no  such  necessity,  as  the  voice 
adapts  itself  to  the  scale  taken  from  any  position.  There 
is  but  one  diatonic  major  scale  which  in  different  keys  is 
taken  from  different  starting  points.  The  key  signature, 
to  the  singer,  practically  indicates  merely  the  position  of 
the  scale  upon  the  staff.  Three  sharps  indicates  that  the 
second  space  is  1,  three  flats  that  the  first  line  is  1. 

The  problem  for  the  singer  is  to  locate  the  various 
steps  of  the  scale  upon  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff 
when  the  starting  point  has  been  fixed  by  some  device. 
This  device  may  be  a key  signature  or  something  simpler 
and  more  definite. 
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Various  means  have  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  e.g., 
a figure  under  the  first  note,  a particular  shape  for  1 or 

8,  a keychord,  EE  indicating  1,  3,  5,  8,  and  a coloring 
— ® — 

of  the  line  or  space  for  1. 

Either  of  these  serves  the  same  purpose;  namely,  to 
indicate  to  the  pupil  the  position  of  the  scale  without 
the  labor  of  memorizing  the  meaning  of  key  signatures. 

By  such  means  the  pupil  may  read  as  readily  in  one  scale 
position  as  in  another,  and  his  effort  is  simply  directed  to 
singing  while  estimating  the  numerical  relation  of  tones 
from  their  positions  relative  to  the  given  keynote. 

This  use  of  the  staff  is  a simplification  of  the  process 
of  reading  with  key  signatures.  It  teaches  nothing  that 
must  be  unlearned,  as  the  pupil,  with  a simplified  sign,  is 
doing  the  very  thing  he  will  do  later  when  employing  key 
signatures. 

This  principle  may  be  carried  out  even  where  key  sig- 
natures are  used  if  the  teacher  informs  the  pupils  where 
the  keynote  may  be  found. 

Note.  It  is  very  desirable  for  pupils  to  use  books  after  a little 
preliminary  practice  with  the  blackboard,  as  the  copying  of  exer- 
cises by  the  teacher  takes  much  time  and  gives  but  few  examples 
for  drill. 

By  the  use  of  the  staff  without  signature  the  children 
perceive  that  scale  tones  may  be  indicated  by  pointing 
to  the  relative  degrees.  Other  means,  however,  may  be 
employed  to  indicate  the  degrees  chosen.  By  placing  cer- 
tain characters  upon  them,  as,  for  example,  a figure,  a cross 
or  a dot,  or  some  other  mark  that  may  readily  be  seen, 
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the  degrees  may  also  be  indicated.  In  our  first  represen- 
tation we  may  have  already  used  a certain  character  to 
denote  this,  namely,  a filled  oval.  By  placing  this  upon 
the  staff  degrees  children  perceive  that  a definite  order 
of  places  is  indicated.  Assuming  and  indicating  the  posi- 
tion of  1,  the  children  may  sing  the  order  of  tones  shown  by 
the  note  heads  without  the  use  of  the  pointer.  In  other 
words  these  characters  take  the  place  of  the  pointer. 

Later  on  the  study  of  keys  with  their  signatures  and  pitch 
names  may  be  taken  up,  since  singers  must  eventually  read 
from  the  conventional  representation  and  find  their  own 
keynotes.  The  study  of  chromatics  also  requires  this. 

Considerable  time  is  required  to  learn  to  use  the  various 
signatures.  The  keys  should  be  studied  one  at  a time;  a 
new  key  once  a month  is  a fair  wTay  of  proceeding.  Thus 
in  one  term  three  keys  with  necessary  reviews  can  easily 
be  learned. 

The  G Clef  and  Pitch  Names 

When  a clef  is  placed  upon  the  staff  definite  and  fixed 
pitches  are  represented  by  the  several  degrees.  The  names 
of  these  pitches  are  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G.  The  meaning  of  a fixed  pitch  may  be 
made  clear  by  the  familiar  fact  of  the  use  of  the  pitch  instru- 
ment. The  teacher,  making  the  sign  of  the  G clef  upon  the 
staff  and  sounding  the  tone  g,  informs  the  children  that  this 
tone  is  always  indicated  by  the  second  line  of  the  staff  when- 
ever the  sign  called  the  G clef  is  used,  that  its  pitch  name  is 
g,  and  that  other  letters  are  placed  in  relative  position  to  it 
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on  the  lines  and  spaces  both  above  and  below.  The  pitch 
g is  then  indicated  by  a note  placed  on  the  second  line. 
The  children  may  then  deduce  the  proper  position  of  the 
letters  belonging  to  the  different  lines  and  spaces.  For 
instance,  “if  the  third  space  is  c,  what  is  the  letter  or 
pitch  name  of  the  line  below  it?”  what  of  the  line  above, 
etc.  Having  thus  located  the  letters  on  the  staff,  the  pupils 
must  learn  to  recognize  and  name  them  from  the  staff 
degrees  or  notes  placed  thereon. 

A familiar  device  for  memorizing  the  places  of  the  pitch 
names  is  to  write  groups  of  notes  which  when  given  their 
pitch  names  spell  various  words;  e.g.:  — 


-j 

i | 

v ...  n 

! m ,r 

m 11 

i m r 

* J 1 

1 9 • • 

Ji [_  1 

• <f * ■ 

e-g-g,  f-a-c-e,  b-e-e-f,  etc. 


Many  words  may  thus  be  spelled  out. 

This  device,  like  others,  should  not  be  used  too  frequently. 
Devices  are  not  ends,  but  are  only  means  of  imparting 
interest  and  variety  in  presenting  work. 

Key  Signatures 

To  find  the  keynote  (and  the  key)  from  any  signature: 

(1)  In  keys  with  sharps  for  signature  the  degree  on 
which  the  right-hand  sharp  is  found  is  7 in  the  key.  The 
keynote  or  8 is  the  next  degree  above,  its  letter  name 
being  that  of  the  key. 

(2)  In  keys  with  flats  for  signature  the  degree  on  which 
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the  right-hand  flat  is  found  is  4 in  the  key.  The  keynote 
or  1 is  the  fourth  degree  below  the  right-hand  flat. 

The  following  device  may  help  the  memory : 

- S «D’  X W !b 

Too  much  dependence  should  not  be  placed  upon  such 
devices.  It  is  well  to  memorize  the  signatures  outright, 
as  it  must  be  done  sooner  or  later. 

The  memory  may  be  aided  by  writing  the  signatures  and 
placing  the  scale  in  the  several  keys. 

The  F or  Bass  Clef 

At  the  proper  time,  namely,  when  the  boys’  voices  are 
changing,  the  F or  bass  clef  should  be  presented  as  indi- 
cating that  the  fourth  line  is  f.  For  the  complete  under- 
standing of  this  in  its  relation  to  the  G clef  it  is  best 
presented  in  the  Great  Staff,  thus : — 


» 

A 

) 

Hiddl.  -C- 

b 

• 

Middle  c is  found  on  the  first  added  line  below  the  treble 
staff  and  on  the  first  added  line  above  the  bass  staff.  Drill 
should  be  given  on  the  location  of  the  pitch  names  with  the 
F clef  as  was  done  with  the  G clef,  and  key  signatures 
written  in  their  position  on  the  bass  staff. 
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Sharp-four  and  Flat-seven  and  Chromatic  Tones 

The  quality  of  7 as  leading  upward  to  8,  the  tonic,  is 
shared  by  #4,  which  has  the  effect  of  a leading  tone  in  a 
key  of  which  5 (in  the  old  key)  now  is  the  tonic.  This 
effect  of  upward  progression  is  shared  by  other  sharp 
chromatics. 

The  quality  of  4 as  leading  down  to  3 is  characteristic  of 
b7  which  also  leads  down  a half  step  and  produces  the  effect 
of  4,3  in  a new  key.  All  flat  chromatics  have  the  same 
downward  tendency. 

#4  and  b7  can  be  taught  by  pointing  out  these  analogies 
and  the  same  method  may  be  employed  with  other  chro- 
matic tones. 

Chromatics  may  be  used  either  as  modulatory  tones  lead- 
ing into  new  keys,  or  as  appoggiaturas,  giving  added  tone 
color  without  changing  the  key  relation. 


Sharp-four 

The  study  of  sharp-4  should  not  be  undertaken  before  the 
relations  of  the  major  scale  are  thoroughly  learned. 

Sharp-4  is  sometimes  merely  accessory  to  5 upon  which 
it  resolves  and  at  other  times  is  a leading  tone  modulating 
to  the  dominant.  In  either  case  it  is  taught  by  the  fact 
that  the  relation  of  #4  to  5 is  identical  with  that  of  7 to  8, 
it  being  a half-step  resolving  upward. 

As  every  new  effect  is  best  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
song,  a suitable  one  should  be  selected  for  this  purpose. 
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The  familiar  phrase  in  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  does 
this:  — 


_£h_-  3s*__ 

T 1- 

f — f— 

0 _l 

=1 

H-  ±=3 

_l — 0 

^ — b— 

#* 

-5 

O say,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn’s  ear  - ly  light, 


Other  instances  might  be  quoted.  From  this  the  chil- 
dren should  perceive  that  the  words  “early  light”  are  not 
sung  to  3,  4;  5,  but  to  something  above  4 and  nearer  in 
pitch  to  5. 

To  explain  this,  a demonstration  may  be  given  somewhat 
as  follows:  giving  pitch  of  g.  (1)  “Sing  8,  7,  8”:  chil- 
dren sing  Do,  Ti,  Do;  (2)  “Sing  these  tones  again  with 
loo”:  children  do  so;  (3)  “Sing  the  same  tones  calling 
them  Sol,  Fi,  Sol.”  Teacher  says,  “You  have  sung  5, 
#4,  5,  and  Fi  is  the  singing  name  of  #4.” 


Prepare  a simple  diagram  of  parallel  ladders 
showing  the  half  steps.  Using  pointer,  indicate 

— 5 — 

#4- 

r— 8— 

-7- 

8,  7,  8 on  right-hand  ladder.  Children  sing  it. 
Ask  them  to  sing  the  same  with  loo , teacher 

-4- 

-3- 

-6- 

using  pointer. 

-2- 

-5- 

Ask  them  to  sing  the  same  tones  with  loo , but 
this  time  point  on  left-hand  ladder,  5,  #4,  5. 

-1- 

—4— 

Repeat,  calling  them  Sol,  Fi,  Sol. 

Now  drill  on  diagram,  pointing  first  on  one  side,  then  the 
other,  using  the  singing  names.  Carry  pointer  across  on 
dotted  lines,  and  have  children  recognize  the  identity  in 
pitch.  Use  neutral  syllables  also  for  this. 
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Formulas  for  Dictation 


(57)  1 3 5 #4  5 . 5 4 3 . 5 #4  5 6 5 3 1 . 5#4  5 . 56#45  . 5 7'#4  5. 

(58)  5 4 3 1 3 5 8 . 5 #4  5 . 5 8 #4  5 . 8 21  #4  5. 

(59)  5 #4  545351. 5 #4  53. 53  #4  5. 52  #4  5432  1. 

(60)  123  #4  531.  5 #4  5453. 5 #4  43. 34  #4  55  8. 

When  the  children  can  sing  examples  with  #4  readily 
with  sol-fa  names,  point  as  before,  requiring  them  to  sing 
the  same  with  loo  or  some  other  neutral  syllable  while 
thinking  the  sol-fa  names,  e.g., 


In  place  of  the  ladder  columns  of  figures  may  be  used  or 
the  application  may  be  made  directly  to  the  staff  instead 
of  the  ladder.  The  author,  however,  recommends  much 
drill  on  the  diagram  as  a preliminary  and  to  accompany 
work  on  the  staff. 

When  sufficient  practice  has  been  given  on  the  diagram 
for  pupils  to  be  familiar  with  the  sound  and  relation  of 
#4,  represent  it  in  staff  notation,  showing  it  in  the  various 
keys  already  used.  After  some  blackboard  drill  apply  in 
songs  and  exercises.  Dictation  should  be  given  (later) 
bringing  out  the  relation  of  #4  to  other  scale  tones  than  5. 

The  sharp  chromatics  #1,  #2,  '#5,  and  #6  are  developed 
on  the  same  plan  and  are  taught  in  a manner  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  #4. 

Sharp-4  should  be  frequently  contrasted  with  4. 


ee,  ah,  o,  oo 
ee,  ah,  o,  oo 
ee,  ah,  o,  oo 
ee,  ah,  o,  oo 


-2- 


i — 

-3- 


loo,  lo,  no,  ko,  taw 
loo,  lo,  no,  ko,  taw 
loo,  lo,  no,  ko,  taw 
loo,  lo,  no,  ko,  taw 
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Flat-seven 

There  is  a melodic  and  harmonic  tendency  in  4 to  pro- 
gress downward  one  half  step  to  3.  3,  4,  3 is  the  model  for 

the  teaching  of  6,  b7,  6,  and  5,  4,  3,  the  model  for  8,  b7,  6. 

Flat-7  should  be  found  in  a song  taught  by  rote,  and 
the  children  should  discover,  upon  analysis,  that  it  is  a 
different  sound  from  7.  The  explanation  may  then  be 
undertaken. 

The  teacher,  giving  a convenient  pitch  as  f or  g,  says, 
“Sing  1,  3.”  The  children  sing,  “do,  mi.”  “Sing  3,  4,  3.” 
Children  sing  “mi,  fa,  mi.”  “Sing  the  same  with  Zoo.” 
Children  sing  the  same  sounds  as  before  with  Zoo.  “Sing 
the  same,  calling  them  Za,  ta , Za.”  Children  do  so. 

The  teacher  explains  that  ta  is  the  singing  name  of  the 
new  tone  which  is  one  half  step  below  7 and  is  called  flat-7. 

A diagram  is  now  made  of  parallel  ladders 
representing  flat-7.  The  same  steps  as  before  are 
gone  over,  pointing  the  same  on  the  diagram, 
the  tones  of  equal  pitch  being  connected  by 
dotted  lines  over  which  the  pointer  should  be 
passed.  Use  sol-fa  and  neutral  syllables. 

Flat-7  should  often  be  contrasted  with  7. 

Formulas  for  Dictation 

(61)  8678.86  b7  678.6  b7  68  b7  6.856  b7  5.5b7  6. 

(62)  6 b7  6 8 21  b7  6 . 8 31  b7  6 7 8 . 8 41  b7  6 5 8 . 8 51  b7  6. 

(63)  6b7  6.5b7  678.8456  b7  6.84  b7  6.3b7  6.2b7  6. 

(64)  1 b7  65678. 878  b7  86. 

8 7 b7  6 . 6 b7  7 8 . 8 = 5.  5 #4  43. 34  #4  5. 


r5n 

r8-i 

-4- 

•••  b7- 

—7— 

-3- 

-6- 

-2- 

-5- 

-1- 

-4- 
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Flat-7  should  then  be  represented  in  staff  notation  in 
one  or  more  keys  already  studied,  e.g., 


-#"o n 

rtrt 

— 1 1 

H--f- 

rfi 



/kV  H -1  -(Z  0 

PM  i •-±:  pi 

Z5»  W 

-3-^- 

w-J- 

The  principle  should  be  applied  in  sight  singing. 

Other  flat  chromatics  bl,  b2,  b3,  b5,  b6  are  developed 
by  the  analogy  of  3,  4,  3. 

Later  on  flat-7  should  be  approached  by  skips  from  the 
other  tones  of  the  scale:  l-b7  6;  2-b7  6;  3-b7  6;  4-b7  6; 
5-b7  6;  21-b7  6;  31~b7  6;  4M>7  6;  5^7  6;  6 7 8. 

In  these  flat-7  should  be  resolved  on  6,  thus,  1— b7  6,  etc. 

Flat-7  should  be  frequently  contrasted  with  7. 

Note.  87b7  6 = 5 # 4 4 3 when  8 and  5 are  taken  as  the 
same  pitch,  being  progressions  by  half  steps. 


All  Chromatics 


The  sharp  chromatics  are : 

#1  (di),  #2  (ri),  #4  (fi),  #5  (si),  #6  (li). 

The  flat  chromatics  are : 

b7  (te),  b6  (le),  b5  (se),  b3  (me),  b2  (ra). 

All  sharp  chromatics  are  taught  by  anal- 
ogy and  are  developed  from  the  tone  above 
precisely  like  sharp-four. 

2 #1  2=87  8;  3 #2  3=87  8;  6 #5  6=87  8; 
7 #6  7 = 878. 


b7 

b6 

b5 


— #4 


Sharp  chromatics  resolve  on  the  scale  tone  above. 


(65)  1 2 #1  2 1 #1  2 . 1 3 #2  3 2 #2  3 . 1 6 #5  6 5 #5  6 . 
6 7 #6  7 6 #6  7 8 5 3 1. 
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Flat  chromatics  are  developed  from  the  scale  tone  below 
by  analogy  on  the  model  3 4 3,  in  the  same  way  as 
flat-seven. 

1 b2  1 = 3 4 3;  2 b3  2 = 3 4 3;  4 b5  4 = 3 4 3;  5 b6  5 = 3 4 3. 

Flat  chromatics  resolve  on  the  scale  tone  below. 

(66)  1 b2  1 2 b2  1 . 1 2 b3  2 3 b3  2 1 . 1 3 4 b5  4 5 b5  4 3 2 1 . 

5 b6  5 6 b6  5. 

The  dull  or  melancholy  character  of  b3  should  be  con- 
trasted with  the  bright,  cheerful  quality  of  3,  e.g. 

1 2 3 . 1 2 b3;  1 b3  . 1 3. 

(67)  1 b3  5 8 . 1 3 5 8 . 1 b3  5 b6  8 . 8 b6  5 (4)  b3  2 1 . 

8 b7  b6  5 4 b3  2 1. 

(68)  1 b3  2 1 . 5 b3  2 1 . 5 b6  5 1 . 1 b6  5 8 . 5 b6  5 7 5 7 b6  5 8. 

Mental  Helping  Tones 

Difficult  scale  relations  and  skips  to  chromatics  are 
made  easy  by  thinking  tones  related  to  them  before  sing- 
ing. If  it  is  difficult  to  recall  1 4 think  13  4.  Thinking 
3 makes  4 an  easy  step.  To  be  certain  of  1 5 think  13  5. 
Any  sharp  chromatic  may  be  sung  by  thinking  the  scale 
tone  just  above,  e.g.,  #1  by  thinking  2,  #2  from  3,  #4  from  5, 
#5  from  6,  #6  from  7.  The  flat  chromatics  may  be  sung 
equally  surely  by  thinking  the  scale  tone  below,  e.g.}  b7 
from  6,  b6  from  5,  b5  from  4,  b3  from  2,  b2  from  1. 

For  example  : 

1 (5)  #4  5.  1 (6)  b7  6.  5 (2)  #1  2.  8 (5)  b6  5. 
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The  Chromatic  Scale 

The  chromatic  scale  is  a series  of  half  steps  ascending  by 
means  of  sharps,  and  descending  by  means  of  flats.  It 
may  be  pointed  on  the  last  diagram  (p.  86). 

The  precise  notation  will  depend  upon  the  key  and 
key  signature. 

The  chromatic  scale  has  no  key  significance  apart  from 
the  key  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  of 
intonation,  but  accuracy  may  be  obtained  by  keeping 
strongly  in  mind  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

(67)  12  #12. 3 #2  3. 434. 5 #4  5. 6 #5  6. 7 #6  7. 87  8. 

(68)  8 7 6 b7  6 . 5 b6  5 . 4 b5  4 . 3 4 3 . 2 b3  2 . 1 b2  1. 

(69)  1 2 #1  2 3 #2  3 4 3 4 5 #4-5  6 #5  6 7 #6  7 8 7 8. 

(70)  8 7 6 b7  6 5 b6  5 4 b5  4 3 4 3 2 b3  2 1 b2  1. 

(71)  1 2 #1  2 1 #1  2 . 2 #2  3 . 3 4 3 . 4 #4  5 . 5 #5  6 . 6 #6  7 . 7 8. 

(72)  87676.6  b6  5.5b5  4.43.3  b3  2.2b2  1. 

Note.  Instead  of  5 b5  4 3 is  often  used  5 #4  4 3,  and  instead  of 
6 #6  7 8 is  written  6 b7  7 8,  in  short  phrases. 

(73)  1 #1  2 #2  3 4 #4  5 #5  6 #6  7 8. 

(74)  8 7 b7  6 b6  5 b5  4 3 b3  2 b2  1. 

Memorize  8 7 b7  6 and  5 #4  4 3,  also  3 4 #4  5 and 
6 b7  7 8. 
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The  Chromatic  Scale 


In  the  Key  of  C. 


i 


P~^P J— j1 


H 


1=F 


’• — • 


-i-H- 1-  . 1 


t-l 1 1 


In  E. 


« 


* 


1=4 


— «- 


*=#* 


j._ii f=xjT=z»=i{: 

fz4=p=t=E=E: 


f—  * 4 «-■  * J=4  te-‘  4,1  - : 

1 1 

In  Eb. 


£ 


4 


1=4: 


Id2=j-  ii4-  -2— J=j=*t=tj*: 


l=F=J=4 


F=^=r=^ 


(Pupils  may  write  this  scale  with  various  key  signatures.) 


It  is  plain  that  the  whole  steps  in  the  diatonic  scale 
may  be  divided  into  two  half  steps.  Hence  we  obtain 
#1,  #2,  #4,  #5,  #6.  We  do  not  sharp  3 as  the  half  step 
above  is  4,  and  7 is  not  sharped  as  8 is  the  half  step 
above. 

We  do  not  flat  either  8 or  4 for  equally  obvious  reasons. 
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RHYTHM 

Measure  and  Rhythm  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Here,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  work,  the  foundation 
should  be  laid  in  the  experience  of  the  child  through  what 
he  has  heard  in  songs. 

The  recognition  of  the  recurring  pulse  should  be  one  of 
the  first  deductions  that  the  child  makes  from  his  experi- 
ence with  rote  songs.  For  from  the  rote  song  the  child 
may  be  made  to  perceive  all  the  elements  which  enter 
into  music,  if  his  attention  is  properly  directed  by  the 
teacher. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  tones  are  of  different 
pitch,  he  may  just  as  readily  perceive  that  some  are  long, 
others  short;  some  are  loud,  others  soft;  and  that  these 
loud  and  soft  tones  recur  regularly.  He  may  learn  this 
also  from  special  examples  sung  by  the  teacher. 

The  experience  of  everyone  proves  how  natural  and 
instinctive  are  the  bodily  movements  which  are  excited  by 
rhythmic  sounds. 

In  early  primary  grades,  as  well  as  in  the  kindergarten, 
the  feeling  for  rhythm  may  be  stimulated  by  suitable 
rhythmic  movements.  These  may  include  marching,  clap- 
ping, tapping,  swaying,  and  dancing. 

Songs  with  strong  swing  and  good  rhythm  should  be 
sung  frequently,  and  the  pulses  should  be  marked  by 
circling  or  looping  motions  of  the  hand  and  arm.  A large 
loop  is  made  for  the  strong  and  a small  for  the  weak  pulse. 

The  “ measure  words”  “loud,  soft”  may  also  be  em- 
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ployed,  especially  in  marching,  the  left  foot  being  advanced 
on  the  first  of  the  measure. 

The  children  may  sometimes  record  the  rhythmic  values 
in  their  songs  by  simple  strokes  on  the  blackboard.  Two- 
part  measure  may  be  expressed  thus : 


Suitable  movements  may  also  be  given  in  triple  measure : 
thus,  marching  with  catch  step,  or  with  the  movement  of 
the  waltz  or  minuet.  The  measure  words  will  be  “loud, 
soft,  soft,”  and  the  blackboard  picture, 


As  soon  as  the  element  of  rhythm  and  recurring  pulse 
is  thus  brought  to  his  attention,  the  pupil  may  indicate  it 
by  a noiseless  beat  with  the  tip  of  one  finger. 

The  sense  of  touch,  conveying  the  recurring  beat  to  the 
brain,  aids  in  establishing,  at  first  in  a conscious  way, 
that  subconscious  feeling  of  rhythm  so  much  to  be  desired. 
For  this  purpose  the  child  may  extend  the  right  forearm 
halfway  on  the  desk  and  with  the  forefinger  of  that  hand 
noiselessly  beat  the  time  as  indicated.  The  teacher  should 
insist  that  all  pupils  perform  the  movements  correctly. 
If  any  children  are  inaccurate  they  should  be  given  par- 
ticular attention,  as  they  may  be  more  or  less  defective  in 
rhythmic  sense  or  power  of  expression. 

Music  “lives  and  moves”  in  the  onward  pulsing  beat 
and  flow  of  its  rhythmic  structure.  This  is  expressed  by 
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the  proper  observance  of  recurrent  strong  and  weak 
pulses. 

The  habitual  and  constant  observance  of  the  right  stress 
of  voice  will  solve  the  problem  of  “ keeping  time,”  as  by 
this  practice  the  pupils  soon  learn  to  “feel  the  rhythm” 
and  to  adhere  to  it,  so  that  the  music  moves  onward  by 
its  own  impulse. 

The  teacher  may  thus  be  spared  the  very  bad  practice 
of  continually  tapping  the  time.  This  habit  is  a tempo- 
rizing expedient  which  only  increases  the  mischief  for  which 
it  is  used.  Habitual  tapping  is  a sure  indication  of  trouble, 
and  it  destroys  the  pupils’  independent  effort.  The  remedy 
is  drill  on  the  type  form  and  the  observance  of  contrasted 
stresses  of  voice. 

Remember  that  rhythmic  effect  should  be  recognized 
by  the  ear  before  it  is  represented.  Each  new  fact  in 
rhythm  should  first  be  heard  and  understood  preferably  in 
a song  before  the  symbol  representing  it  is  introduced. 

The  oral  presentation  should  precede  the  written  or 
printed  representation,  and  should  be  frequently  returned 
to  for  practical  tests.  Here  the  circling  beat  made  by  the 
pupils  is  useful  in  the  interpretation  of  oral  examples. 

Typical  examples  may  be  copied  on  the  blackboard  as 
needed.  The  teacher  should  direct  the  rhythmic  work  by 
suitable  gestures,  and  pupils  should  observe  and  follow 
the  same. 

The  pupils  may  mark  the  pulse  with  a noiseless  finger 
beat  or  pressure  upon  the  desk,  or  by  the  circling  swing, 
the  strong  beat  being  made  more  emphatic  than  the  weak. 
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The  use  of  the  “measure  words/'  “loud"  and  “soft,”  is  very 
helpful^  and  pupils  should  be  thorough  in  their  practice. 

The  simple  division  of  rhythm  into  measures  of  two  and 
three  parts  should  be  brought  to  the  recognition  of  the 
child  quite  early  in  the  course. 

Two-part  measure  he  should  at  first  recognize  as  “loud," 
“soft,"  and  three-part  measure  as  “loud,"  “soft,"  “soft." 
In  blackboard  work  the  signs  (>  used  to  indicate  the 
accent,  may  be  placed  over  the  corresponding  numbers  or 
characters  used  to  indicate  the  tones,  and  by  their  use  the 
child  will  perceive  their  meaning.  He  should  also  recog- 
nize that  the  strong  beat  recurs  at  a uniform  time,  and 
the  teacher  by  drawing  perpendicular  lines,  or  bars,  between 
the  last  “soft"  and  the  next  “loud"  will  thus  indicate  the 
division  into  equal  measures  in  which  the  “loud"  accent 
follows  the  bar.  The  “measure  words"  should  often  be 
recited  or  sung  with  proper  vocal  accentuation. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  burden 
the  young  child  with  definitions.  If  the  teacher  uses  cor- 
rect names,  the  pupil  will  naturally  follow  the  example. 

In  the  rhythmical  exercises  thus  far  w^e  have  mentioned 
only  what  may  be  termed  one-beat  notes,  but  the  child,  in 
his  experience  with  rote  songs,  may  have  perceived  that 
some  tones  are  long  and  some  short.  The  teacher  also 
may  dictate  a simple  exercise,  for  example,  on  a uniform 
pitch  having  two  one-beat  sounds  and  then  one  sound  pro- 
longed through  two  beats.  The  children  should  recognize 
the  difference  in  length  and  should  endeavor  to  measure  it 
by  “circling"  or  by  beating. 
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They  should  perceive  in  this  instance  that  the  two  short 
tones  are  one-beat  sounds,  while  the  following  tone  occu- 
pies the  time  of  two  beats  or  loops.  The  teacher  may 
then  represent  two  one-beat  notes,  followed  by  two  other 
one-beat  notes  connected,  or  tied,  by  a curved  line.  She 
again  sings  the  exercise  as  before,  pointing  to  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  board,  and  the  children  will  perceive  that 
the  notes  tied  together  represent  the  tone  prolonged 
through  two  motions. 

If  they  have  reached  this  conclusion,  the  teacher  may 
represent  the  same  phrase  in  a different  manner,  this  time 
using  two  one-beat  notes  (quarters),  followed  by  a half 
note  measured  as  before. 

From  this  the  children  may  deduce  that  the  half  note 
is  equal  in  length  to  the  two  quarter  notes.  Various 
exercises  may  be  used  to  illustrate. 

By  the  use  of  the  tie  connecting  four  quarter  notes  or 
two  half  notes  the  value  of  the  whole  note  may  be  sim- 
ilarly deduced  as  a four-beat  note. 

The  relative  values,  therefore,  of  a one-beat  note  (quar- 
ter), two-beat  note  (half),  and  the  four-beat  note  (whole), 
are  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Suitable  examples  may  be 
used  to  fix  this  knowledge.  The  teacher  may  represent  this 
by  combining  quarters,  halves,  and  wholes  in  various  ways. 
She  informs  the  children  that  the  closed  head  with  stem  is 
called  a quarter  note,  open  head  with  stem  is  called  a half 
note,  open  head  without  stem  is  called  a whole  note. 
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The  Measure  Signature 

The  measure  signature  is  a sign  placed  after  the  key 
signature  to  indicate  the  kind  of  measure  or  rhythm. 
In  this  (the  “time  signature/’  by  some  called  the  “meter 
signature”),  the  upper  figure  shows  how  many  beats  there 
are  in  a measure,  while  the  lower  figure  shows  the  kind  of 
note  to  which  a beat  is  given.  Let  the  pupils  deduce  from 
the  sign  \ that  there  are  two  beats  of  quarter  note  value 
in  each  measure,  and  that  the  accents  are  “loud,  soft.” 
Let  the  children  represent  this  kind  of  measure,  placing 
the  proper  accent  marks.  Also  let  them  represent  or 
deduce  the  proper  sign  in  three-part  measure  with  the 
quarter  note  as  a one-beat  note. 

At  first  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  at  length  the  lower 
figure,  as  all  rhythms  are  first  studied  with  quarter  note 
pulses. 

At  the  proper  time  it  may  be  explained  that,  while  the 
quarter  note  usually  receives  one  beat,  notes  of  other 
denominations,  as  the  half  note  or  the  eighth  note,  may  be 
given  a beat.  The  pupils  should  deduce  the  proper  con- 
clusions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  time  signature  is  not  in  any 
sense  a fraction. 

Another  Development  of  Notation 

Some  instructors  believe  that  rhythm  should  be  taught 
before  other  matters  as,  probably,  rhythmic  elements  were 
practiced  before  song  was  attempted  by  the  primitive 
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races.  For  the  following  development  acknowledgment 
is  due  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Farnsworth,  who  treats  of  it  at 
length  in  the  Teachers  College  Record  of  January,  1904. 

A song  is  a combination  of  poetical  and  musical  thought, 
in  which  the  music  illustrates  and  enhances  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  words.  The  poem  therefore  must  precede. 
Suppose  we  plan  to  have  a poem  or  a song  made  by  the 
pupils  with  the  end  in  view  of  representing  the  rhythmic 
values  of  the  lines.  (In  order  to  simplify  the  presentation 
rhythm  may  be  separated  from  tune.)  We  shall  need  a 
subject  that  interests  the  child  and  concerning  which  he 
may  express  the  feelings  it  inspires. 

This  being  found  it  should  be  expressed  rhythmically. 

Proper  guiding  or  questioning  will  suggest  a beginning, 
and  the  poem,  once  started,  may  enlist  the  ability  and 
critical  judgment  of  the  whole  class.  If  mistakes  in  the 
meter  are  made  the  teacher  can  judiciously  point  out  the 
fact.  Finally  the  poem,  rhyme,  or  jingle  will  be  complete, 
and  thereafter  the  children  may  be  encouraged  to  make 
original  couplets,  being  careful  to  remember  that  at  reg- 
ular intervals  a syllable  louder  than  the  rest  always  occurs. 

The  bobbing  heads  may  have  already  shown  that  the 
children  have  felt  this,  and  the  teacher  suggests  that  some 
other  motion  would  be  preferable,  for  example,  swinging 
or  looping  a large  circle  with  the  hand  for  the  loud  and  a 
small  circle  for  the  soft  syllable. 

The  poem  is  then  recited  accompanied  by  the  swinging 
hands.  This  may  be,  perhaps,  in  two-swing  or  three- 
swing  groups. 
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It  may  be  that  instead  of  an  original  couplet  the  teacher 
has  chosen  one  already  made,  and  the  children  have  looped 
its  rhythm. 

Let  it  be,  if  you  please,  the  following: 


1. 


or 


Smiling  girls,  rosy  boys, 

Come  and  buy  my  pretty  toys. 


2.  Lady  bird,  lady  bird,  fly  away  home. 


In  looping  the  rhythm  in  (1)  it  appears  that  the  words 
“ girls”  and  “boys”  require  two  loops,  and  in  (2)  “home” 
takes  three. 

Now  while  some  again  recite  the  words  others  may  clap 
the  “loud  soft  ” and  the  “loud  soft  soft”  divisions. 

The  children  have  now  expressed  in  action  their  feeling 
for  rhythm  and  for  duration  of  time. 

How  shall  they  represent  it  most  simply  so  that  the 
picture  stands  for  the  same  thing  they  have  heard  and 
acted? 

Going  to  the  blackboard  some  child  makes  marks  corre- 
sponding to  the  rhythmic  accents  or  relative  stress.  Thus : 

1 A.  Smiling  girls,  rosy  boys, 


or  thus; 


Come  and  buy  my  pretty  toys. 
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1 B.  La  -dy-  bird,  la  - dy-bird,  fly  a- way  home. 


These  may  also  be  represented  by  horizontal  lines  whose 
length  stands  for  duration.  Thus : 

2 A.  Smil  - ing  girls,  ros  - y boys. 

2 B.  La  - dy  - bird,  la  - dy  - bird,  fly  a - way  home. 

By  combining  the  representations  at  1 and  2,  and  sep- 
arating the  groups  of  accents  by  vertical  lines  there  result 
the  following: 


Smil  - ing  girls,  ro  - sy  boys, 
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The  pupils  may  now  be  told  that  other  characters  may 
be  used  for  the  pictures  of  the  sounds  and  the  notation 
becomes : 


Finally,  the  notes  may  be  separated  entirely  from  the 
lines  of  duration  and  the  rhythmic  loops,  and  a mark  may 
precede  indicating  the  number  of  pulses  between  the  bars 
together  with  a sign  to  indicate  the  note  which  stands  for 
a pulse  or  beat.  In  this  way  we  discover  the  conventional 
picture  of  two-part  and  three-part  rhythm: 


5A.  \ 

SB.  | 


J J | J | J J U II 


J 


J J 


I I I 

d 4 a 


The  rhythmic  notation  is  thus  developed  naturally  and 
logically  from  the  meter  of  the  poem  through  observing, 
acting,  picturing,  and  translating  into  regular  notation. 
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The  child  sees  perfectly  the  connection  between  the  symbol 
and  the  thing. 

The  rhythm  makes  complete  sense  in  itself,  as  it  is  a 
fact  independent  of  tone  values. 

A somewhat  similar  process  may  be  applied  to  the 
development  of  tonal  relations  by  enlisting  the  creative 
activities  of  the  child. 


Use  of  Measure  Words* 


The  further  study  of  rhythm  may  be  simplified  by  the 
use  of  monotoned  type-forms  and  a simple  system  of 
measure  words  by  which  any  teacher,  no  matter  how 
poorly  equipped  vocally,  may  successfully  teach  the 
rhythmic  figures. 

In  two-part  measure,  or  rhythm,  the  simplest  measure 
words  that  express  the  relative  stress  of  the  accents  are 
“loud,  soft/’  repeated  in  sequence.  These  may  be  intoned 
by  the  class  on  the  pitch  of  g or  a while  “ looping”  the 
beats : 


Loud  soft  loud  soft  loud  soft  loud  soft 


The  same  may  be  intoned  on  the  syllables  loo,  lo,  no, 
pro,  koo,  etc.,  and  then  a little  song  sung  in  which  the 
measure  accents  are  indicated  as  before  by  looping  or  by 
the  finger  beat. 

As  a variation  one  or  more  pupils  may  go  to  the  black- 

* Hhythm  may  be  taught  without  measure  words  if  teachers 
prefer. 
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board  and  as  the  rhythm  is  sung  draw  a long  vertical  line 
for  “loud”  and  a short  one  for  “soft,”  thus: 

or  by  loops,  thus: 


The  duration  may  be  expressed  by  horizontal  strokes. 
Thus  the  picture  of  the  following  line  would  be : 

Twinkle,  twinkle,  lit  - tie  star. 

The  rhythm  may  be  whispered,  thus: 

Tick,  tock  I tick,  tock  | tick,  tock  I tick,  tock.  j 


Two-part  measure  expressed  in  notes,  the  quarter  note 
being  the  unit,  will  require  two  quarter  notes,  or  their 
equivalent  in  notes  or  rests,  to  fill  each  measure.  The 
signature  is  thus: 


X d 


A similar  demonstration  may  be  worked  out  in  three- 
part  rhythm.  In  three-part  measure  or  rhythm  each 
measure  contains  three  quarter  notes  or  their  equivalent. 
The  Signature  is  f.  The  “measure  words”  are  “loud, 
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soft,  soft”  repeated  in  sequence,  giving  the  proper  vocal 
stress. 

Typical  measures  of  notes  and  rests  in  two-part  and 
three-part  rhythm  should  be  placed  on  the  blackboard 
for  drill,  using  measure  words  and  neutral  syllables  while 
singing  in  monotone  or  reciting  them  on  medium  pitches. 
These  types  may  be  sung  also  in  melodic  phrases  expressed 
by  figures  below  the  notes,  or  in  musical  phrases  with  words. 

Rests  may  be  whispered  at  first  but  later  should  be 
silently  thought. 

Pupils  should  learn  to  tap  the  beats  on  the  desk,  or  loop 
the  same  with  the  hand,  giving  the  relative  stress  in  sing- 
ing to  the  measure  accents  without  exaggeration  of  them. 

Endeavor  to  carry  on  the  movement,  after  some  prac- 
tice as  above,  by  means  of  the  vocal  stress  alone. 

The  teacher  may  indicate  the  speed  of  the  exercise  by 
beating  one  measure  before  the  class  sings. 

When  reading  from  the  books  the  time  may  be  marked 
by  the  finger  upon  the  edge  of  the  cover  as  held  in  the 
hands.  Some  teachers  recommend  that  the  pupils  should 
follow  the  notes  in  the  book  with  the  finger,  pressing 
slightly  for  each  beat. 

In  practice  type-forms  may  be  used,  intoning  the  meas- 
ure words  or  neutral  syllables  upon  a medium  pitch.  They 
may  also  be  sung  to  scale  phrases  indicated  by  figures 
beneath,  or  written  out  in  regular  staff  form.  The  measure 
words  should  be  carefully  practiced  and  practical  applica- 
tion made  to  examples  for  sight  reading. 

When  a tone  is  prolonged  more  than  one  beat  the 
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measure  word  that  falls  upon  it  is  also  prolonged  for 
the  full  length  of  the  note.  Thus: 


1. 

I J J 

1 2 

Loud  soft 


2. 


J J I J J J 


3. 

J 


I 


3 5 4 3 5 8 

lou  - d Loud  soft  lou  - d.  Lou  - d lou  - d 


!|  j J |*  * 

8 6 

Loud  soft  (rest)  (rest) 


5. 


a 

l 

Lou-d 


6. 


(re-st)  Lou  - d (rest) 


Figures  in  measures  may  be  used  to  indicate  both  scale 
relation  and  rhythm,  and  these  may  be  sung  to  words. 

7. 


T ¥ 

¥ 

T Y 

T— 

Others  may  be 

Sleep  my 

ba  - 

by. 

Az  - ure 

skies. 

extemporized. 

Staff  notation  should  also  be  used.  Apply  to  examples 
in  books.  Thus: 

8.  9. 


f o 

n i 

1 1 

/ 

r li 

1 I V. 

a. 

r 

\,1  ^ m 

1 I 1 ^ m 

r II 

V 

- # =1  * * 0 

4= U 

(Rest)  soft  loud  soft  (Rest)  soft  lou  - d 
Sweet  spring  - time.  All  hail  ! 

10.  11. 


--T 

= , - . 1 h T=: 

= 1 

- 

=*=£=i 

Lou  - d (re  - st)  (rest)  soft 
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In  three-part  rhythm,  as  in  two-part,  the  monotoning  of 
measure  words  in  typical  examples  will  greatly  assist  the 
pupil  in  their  intelligent  rendering.  The  measures  should 
be  copied  on  the  board  and  monotoned  or  recited  on  a 
medium  pitch  with  the  measure  words  or  with  neutral 
syllables  while  the  pupils  beat,  circle,  or  tap  the  time. 
They  may  be  sung  in  musical  phrases  indicated  by  num- 
bers or  the  same  with  words.  Pupils  at  the  board  may 
picture  the  accents  as  sung  by  the  class  with  accent 
marks,  with  long  and  short  vertical  strokes,  or  by  large  and 
small  loops.  The  relative  tone  lengths  may  be  repre- 
sented by  horizontal  strokes,  or  by  notes  in  measures. 
The  pupils  at  the  board  should  not  copy,  but  should  repre- 
sent what  they  hear. 


3 

4 


3 

4 


3 

4 


15. 

>■  ^ 

J J J 

J J 

J 

16. 

J J 

J 

J J 

1 3 5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

3 

5 3 

Loud  soft  soft 

loud  soft 

soft 

Lou-d 

soft 

lou-d  soft 

Lo  lo  lo 

lo 

lo 

lo 

Loo  - oo 

loo 

loo  - loo 

No  no  no 

no  no 

no 

Koo  - 

koo 

koo  - koo 

17.  18. 


X X J 

J 

J J 

J 

J 

J J 

J 

3 

2 

3 1 

5 

5 

6 7 

1 8 

(Rest)  (rest)  soft 

loud  soft  soft 

Soft 

loud  soft  soft 

lou-d 

19. 

J 1 J x 

J 

^ 1 

20. 

J 

J 

J * 

J 

3 1 4 

5 

1 1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

Soft  loud  (rest)  soft  lou-d  Loud  sof-t  loud  (rest)  soft 
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3 

4 


21. 

J J 

5 

Lou  - d 


J. 

8 

lou  - d 


22. 

* J J 

6 4 

(rest)  soft  soft 


x J 

3 

(rest)  sof-t 


23.  24. 

- * II  j jj j 

3 4 

Loud  (rest)  (rest)  (re  - st)  (rest)  Loud  sof  - t 


J J 

3 5 

soft  soft 


The  same  principles  as  above  apply  to  rhythms  written 
in  | and  f time,  the  unit  being  expressed  by  the  half  note 
and  eighth  note  respectively.  The  above  types  may  be 
rewritten  with  the  half  note  and  eighth  note  replacing  the 
quarter  note. 


25. 


|: 

=2=*: 


(9 


26. 

3 =b= 


it 


-=! 


-a- 


I 


n — 

I 

n 

_ fS  A J 

! I 

i i 

u 

^ 1.1 

In  four-part  rhythm  the  same  methods  may  be  applied. 
The  measure  words  expressing  the  relative  stress  of  the 
beats  are 

> w A ^ 

Loud,  soft,  light,  soft, 

repeated  in  sequence.  The  measure  or  time  signature  is 
| or  E (common  time),  f and  f or  The  upper  figure 
designates  the  number  of  parts  or  beats  in  a measure  and 
the  lower  figure  the  unit  or  kind  of  note  receiving  one  beat. 
The  stress  of  accent  is  strong,  weak,  medium,  weak,  each 
half  of  the  measure  beginning  with  a perceptible  accent. 
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The  measure  words  may  be  monotoned  or  recited,  and 
the  beats  tapped  or  circled  as  before. 

Typical  examples  may  be  copied  on  the  board  for  drill, 
and  monotoned  with  measure  words,  with  neutral  syllables, 
or  sung  in  phrases  indicated  by  figures  under  the  notes. 
Words  may  be  applied  to  the  latter.  The  principles  thus 
learned  should  be  applied  to  songs  and  exercises  in  the  books. 

The  accents  may  be  pictured  by  pupils  at  the  board  as 
was  done  in  two-part  and  three-part  rhythm. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


4 

4 


J J J J 

8 5 6 5 


j * II 


Loud  soft  light  soft  loud  (rest)  light  (rest) 
Koo  koo  koo  koo,  etc. 


4 

4 


\J  J J |J  J J 

Lou  - d light  soft  loud  soft  ligh  - t. 


4 

4 


J 


J 


| d [ * d 

8 5 3 1 

Lou  - d soft  (rest)  soft  light  (rest) 

No  no,  etc. 


4 

4 


J I J 


4 

4 


did 

12  13 

Soft  lou  - d (rest)  soft  loud  (rest)  (rest) 
Loo  loo,  etc. 

33. 


J 


J 


Z? 


Loud  (rest) (re-st)  lou  - d 


(re  - st)  lou  - d 


Six-part  rhythm  occurs  as  f and  f.  Many  writers 
prefer  to  show  8 as  two  measures  of  There  is  a fallacy 
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in  this,  as  two  measures  of  three-part  rhythm  give  two 
halves  with  equal  accents  or  stresses.  Thus : 

> S/  >.  'w' 

Loud  soft  soft  loud  soft  soft. 


This  is  not  true  in  six-part  rhythm,  which,  like  four-part 
rhythm,  consists  of  two  halves,  in  which  the  stress  of  the 
first  beat  is  greater  than  that  beginning  the  second  half 
of  the  measure.  The  measure  words  expressing  the  true 
stresses  are 

Loud,  soft,  soft,  light,  soft,  soft. 


It  is  logical,  therefore,  to  develop  this  rhythm  as  we  have 
the  others  with  quarter  note  beats  in  -J  measure.  The 
same  methods  should  be  employed  as  before  of  intoning 
and  reciting  the  measure  words,  and  of  circling  and  tap- 
ping the  beats.  The  varying  stresses  and  sound  lengths 
may  be  pictured  at  the  board  and  drill  given  from  typical 
examples  placed  on  the  board. 


34. 


6 

4 


d 

1 


a 'w' 


J J J J J 


I I V.  Ill 

J I * d d 

8 5 3 1 


Loud  soft  soft  light  soft  soft  loud  sof-t  li-ght  soft  (rest)  soft  soft  li-ght. 
Loo  loo  loo,  etc. 


It  may  be  explained  that  notes  of  other  denominations 
may  be  used  as  the  beat  note.  In  fact,  in  six-part  rhythm 
the  eighth  note  is  commonly  so  used,  the  time  signature 
being  f . Thus : 


6 

8 


35. 

J'  / 

1 2 


Loud  soft  soft  light  soft  soft  loud  sof-t  li-ght  soft  (rest)  soft  soft  li-ght 
Koo,  etc. 
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It  is  questionable  whether  there  is  not  a tendency  to 
introduce  S rhythm  too  early.  It  is  not  difficult  to  teach 
if  the  movement  is  slow  enough.  Practically  it  is  not  a 
slow  movement  and  in  most  cases  is  really  a two-part 
rhythm  with  three  equal  divisions  of  the  beat.  It  is 
adapted  to  graceful  and  rather  animated  melodies.  The 
unfortunate  result  of  teaching  it  with  six  beats  is  that  the 
grade  teacher  commonly  conducts  songs  in  this  rhythm 
much  too  slowly,  laboriously  counting  or  beating  six  in 
every  measure.  The  songs  therefore  drag  out  without 
beauty  or  animation. 

The  improvement  in  interpretation  when  such  songs  are 
given  in  two-part  measure  with  three  eighths  to  a beat  is 
very  marked. 

If  this  view  of  f rhythm  were  adopted  it  would  need  to 
be  reserved  until  the  triplet  or  three  equal  tones  to  the 
beat  was  taught. 

36. 

II  J'  f X ^ J'l  J.  J -T  || 

Loud  soft  soft  (rest)  soft  soft  lou  - d li  - ght  soft 

Loo,  etc. 

37. 

1 1 * t X -1  I - — * II 

(Re  - st)  (rest)  (re  - st)  (rest)  (re  - - st) 

38. 

il  ^ | j — : j «r|  j'  * / j || 

Soft  loud  soft  soft  li  - ght  soft  loud  (rest)  soft  li  - ght 

Koo,  etc. 

39. 

8 1 J'  1 1 J"1  1 J'  | J. J • || 

Loud  (rest  rest)  light  (rest)  soft  lou  - d 

* The  whole  rest  is  often  used  as  a whole  measure  rest. 
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Monotone  the  rhythm,  and  sing  with  sol-fa  and  loo  such 
exercises  as  the  following: 

40. 


-jhfi , . Ts-ft— 

--f  1 f _J 

: zfzT-j 

p i p -i-=rH 

--y — y — J— 

^ 

-y — h — II 

" J.  s ■ g 

41.  42. 


— 

7",  n 

I N 

"“1 m 

' 1 

— i — II 

— 1 i 1 1- 

- y f P • 

Jr"* 

= - *“P= 

IJ 

The  Divided  Beat 

The  rhythms  thus  far  studied  have  been  comparatively 
simple,  consisting  of  one-beat  or  multiple-beat  notes. 

Those  that  follow  are  somewhat  more  difficult  and 
require  considerable  practice  and  careful  drill. 

The  beat  may  be  divided  by  singing  two,  three,  four,  or 
more  tones  in  the  time  of  the  beat. 

These  rhythms,  like  the  simpler  ones  that  have  preceded, 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  child  in  a song  or 
musical  phrase,  wherein  he  should  recognize  it  as  a new 
effect. 

Two  Equal  Tones  to  One  Beat. 

An  important  rhythmic  figure  is  that  of  two  equal  tones 
to  one  beat.  The  teacher  may  sing  a phrase  like  the 
following: 

43. 


/,  <>  , | 

1 

m 

9 

L. 

J 4 # • 

t - 

Spring  is  com  - ing. 
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The  children  imitate.  The  teacher  by  questioning  will 
elicit  the  facts  that  the  accents  were  “ Loud,  soft,  loud, 
soft,”  and  therefore  in  two-part  measure;  that  each  syllable 
was  sung  to  notes  of  equal  value,  therefore  quarter  notes; 
that  the  tones  were  1,  2,  3,  5. 

The  teacher  may  now  represent  the  phrase  upon  the 
board,  and  the  children  sing  from  the  notes. 

The  teacher  then  very  distinctly  sings  as  follows : 


44 


II 

WA  7^,  ] . 1 

1 m a n 

* ■ II 

5 J 9 • 

L LI 

Spring  is  com  - ing. 

The  children  imitate,  and  under  proper  guidance  recog- 
nize that  two  tones  were  sung  in  the  time  of  one  of  the 
first  example.  It  is  an  easy  process  to  reason  that  two 
notes  sung  in  the  time  of  one  quarter  are  eighths.  The 
teacher  shows  the  manner  of  writing  eighth  notes,  and 
then  represents  the  second  version  as  above.  The  children 
sing  from  this. 

The  teacher  may  vary  the  singing  by  pointing  alter- 
nately to  the  exercises  or  to  various  measures  of  the  two. 

Children  may  be  allowed  to  invent  little  melodies  of 
their  own  with  one  and  two  tones  to  the  beat,  and,  after 
singing  them,  may  write  them  out. 

The  teacher  may  monotone  examples  like  A and  B, 


A.  B. 


Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo.  Lo  lo  - lo,  lo,  lo  - lo.  , 
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and  ask  the  children  if  there  is  any  difference,  and  if  so 
what,  etc.  In  this  way  the  children  will  be  quick  to 
comprehend,  and  typical  examples  or  melodies  may  be 
written  on  the  board,  and  sung. 

The  measure  words  may  be  used  as  follows:  The  words 
“Loud,”  “soft,”  and  “light”  fall  upon  the  beat  as  before, 
but  where  the  beat  is  divided  say  “and”  for  the  second 
eighth  note,  spoken  softly.  Pupils  should  beat  the  time 
while  doing  this,  being  careful  to  give  only  one  beat  to 
two  eighth  notes. 


46. 


Loud 


J 

soft 


loud  and  soft  and  loud  soft  and  loud  and  soft 


For  an  eighth  rest  on  the  second  half  of  the  beat  whisper 
“and”;  for  an  eighth  rest  on  the  first  half  of  the  beat 
whisper  “rest.” 


2 

4 


47. 


# 

8 


Loud  soft  and 
Koo  koo  koo 


48. 


7 8 8 7 6 


(rest)  and  soft  Loud  soft  and 
koo  koo 


loud(and)soft 


2 

4 


49. 

r\  n 

4 4 

l l 

Soft  and 
Koo  koo 


4 4 4 

2 3 3 

loud  soft  and 
koo  koo  koo 


50. 


1 6 3 3 1 


loud  (Rest)  and  loud(rest)and  loud 
koo  koo  koo  koo  koo 


51. 

I r\  n 

4 4 4 

6 112 
And  loud  soft  and 
Too  too  too  too 


2 

4 


1 , 

52. 

„ r\  P-l  1 

4 • 

II  ^ 4 4 4 | 

1 4 *1  4 

3 

6 4 3 

2 X 

loud 

(Rest)and  soft  and  (rest)and(rest)and 

too 

too  too  too 

too  too 

co^*  CO  ^ co^t  co^t  ^ ^ 
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These  may  be  written  in  staff  notation.  Apply  in  songs 
and  exercises  in  books. 


53. 

J J J 

13  5 

Loud  soft  soft 
Koo,  etc. 

54. 

J"“3  J 


55. 

! 

4 

5, 

Soft 

Flow 

56. 


J 


1 

Loud 

gent 


d 

3' 

Soft 


d 

2' 

and 


57. 

J 

1 3 

Loud  soft 

58. 


d 

6 

and 


J 


I *.  S'  I J 


8 

7 

6 

5 

6 

7 

loud 

and 

soft 

and 

soft 

and 

Koo, 

koo. 

, etc. 

4 

j 1 

| d 

4 

4 

J 

7 

6 

5 

5 

o 

o 

1 

soft 

and 

loud 

soft 

and 

soft 

1 

d 

4 

1 J 

J 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

soft 

soft 

and 

loud 

soft 

iy, 

sweet 

Af 

• 

ton. 

1 

1 

IS 

1 

1 

J 

d 

1 

d 

1 

a 

8 

8 

5 

8 

loud 

soft  ( rest) 

and 

lou-d 

-T3 

J J 

1 

d 

fs  1 

d 4 

7 

6 

5 6 

5 

7 8 

Lt  soft  and 

loud  and 

soft  (rest)and  soft 

i t 

J 

„ IS 

^ d 

1 n 

1 i 

d d 

3' 

8 

5 

8 

3' 

5 8 

II 


5 8 

(Rest)and  loud  (rest)  and  light  (rest)  and.  loud  and  soft  light 
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6 

4 


59.  A. 

I 

Loud  and 


n 


soft  and  soft  and  light  and 


JL 


W 


=E5 


3; 


±=t 


if 


II 


To  express  this  in  | measure  the  eighth  must  be  divided 
into  two  sixteenths : J'  — . 


60.  A. 


Loud  and  soft  and  soft  and  light  and  soft  and  soft  and 


B. 


J"  J h i ~ _ 

ri 

u 1 i J m • r _ r p m J *1  1 

rax  o J ! J * • . . L l 9 d «l  - ~ 1 

W Q _ 1 T vm^r  1 

. V T*  II 

61. 

6|  N N I— ^ IN  M — ■ 1 I N ! fs  rv 

Q\dd4dd^dd\dd  d 4 ^ 

Loud  soft  soft  and  light(rest) soft  and  loud  sof-t  light  soft  (rest) 


The  Dotted  Quarter  Note  vrith  Eighth  Note. 

J.  j' 

This  most  important  rhythmic  figure  requires  careful 
development  and  persistent  drill.  It  occurs  frequently,  its 
use  being  to  give  enlarged  significance  and  emotional  con- 
tent to  the  dotted  quarter.  The  teacher  should  sing  a song 
or  phrase  containing  it  while  the  pupils  loop  or  beat  the 
measure  accents.  They  will  perceive  that  one  full  swing 
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and  the  initial  half  of  another  come  upon  the  first  tone 
which  is  followed  by  a short  tone  on  the  remainder  of  the 
swing.  The  pupils  may  imitate  the  song  as  sung  while 
looping  the  beats  and  thus  confirm  their  judgment. 

Let  the  teacher  sing  a phrase  like  the  following,  with 
words. 

62  A. 




j- N K- 

3 - : 

A 

S-«— 1— *- 

• £ 

Come,  come  a - way, 
Loo  loo  loo  loo 
Do  do  re  mi 


From  previous  knowledge  the  pupils  can  tell  the  accents 
as  “loud  soft  and  loud  (rest)”  and  that  the  tones  are 
1,  1,  2,  3,  and  from  these  data  that  it  may  be  written  as 
above,  the  key  being  given. 

The  teacher  again  sings  with  words  while  the  pupils 
swing  the  looping  beats : 


62  B. 




H 1 

^ 1 I J 

J N» 

WS  Am.  m 9 

Z 5 ^ J? 

Come  a - way 
Loo-oo  loo  loo 
Do  - o re  mi 


The  children  perceive  that  the  word  “Come”  occupies 
the  time  of  “Come,  come”  in  example  A,  and  that  the  two 
tones  are  united  or  tied  together. 

The  teacher  may  therefore  represent  as  at  B.  The 
children  sing  from  A and  from  B. 

The  teacher  now  explains  that  instead  of  the  tied  eighth 
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a dot  may  be  used  which  has  the  same  effect,  namely, 
to  prolong  the  duration  of  the  preceding  note  one  half. 
She  then  writes  the  phrase  with  a dot  in  place  of  the  tied 
eighth  note,  thus : 

62  C. 


Come  a - way. 


The  children  sing  from  this  representation.  They  may 
then  sing  from  A,  B or  C with  loo,  with  sol-fa  names  and 
with  measure  words. 

63  A. 


2 

1 

IS 

IS 

1 1 

4 

d 

d 

d 

d 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Loud 

soft 

and 

loud 

( rest ) 

Loo 

loo 

loo 

loo 

Koo 

koo 

koo 

koo 

2 

4 

IS 

d 

is 

d 

J 

1^“ 

^2 

3 

Lou 

- d 

and 

loud 

( rest ) 

Loo 

- 00 

loo 

loo 

Koo 

- 00 

koo 

koo 

2 

4 

1 

d 

• 

IS 

d 

J 

- II 

1 

2 

3 

Lou 

- d 

and 

loud 

( rest ) 

Loo 

loo 

loo 

Koo 

koo 

koo 

The  children  should  recognize  that  as  the  second  beat 
came  upon  the  first  eighth  note  in  A,  so  in  B it  came  on 
the  tied  eighth,  and  in  C upon  the  dot . 
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2 

4 


3 

4 


64. 

I J 

5 

Soft 

65. 

I 

4 , 

5, 


I * * 

3 

lou  - d 


IS 

4 

2l 

and 


4 

1 


4 

8 

loud 


J 

7. 


1 " 'X 

Loud  soft  and  lou-d  and  soft 


* 

5 

soft 


* 

8 31 

and  loud 


J'  I' 

2l  8 

and  loud 


4 

2 


J. 

3 


'i 

loud  and  soft  and  soft  and  lou-d 


66. 

|J 

3 

Soft 


|J.  J' 

1 2 

lou  - d and 

67. 


4 • | 4 4 4 4 

3 4 5 4 3 2 1 

ligh  - t and  loud  and  soft  and  light 


/A  (O  0 • m 

- 

J 

0 m o 

fTV  /i  r r. 

- 

lUist  1 1 * 

L L L_ 

68. 


6 

8 


n 


J. 


l 

Loud 


2 

sof 


II 


J II 


34  3 4 5 4321 

t and  light  sof  - 1 and  lou  - d and  soft  and  li-ght 


Syncopation. 

Syncopation  is  a stress  given  to  a weak  part  of  the 
measure  when  a tone  beginning  on  a weaker  is  prolonged 
through  a stronger  part  of  that  measure  or  of  the  measure 
following.  Its  irregular  stress  in  contrast  with  the  regular 
rhythm  is  strong,  characteristic,  and  peculiar. 
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Four  Equal  Sounds  to  One  Beat 


Der  Freischiitz. 


£^_=b 

The  joy 


4 l_- — ^4z: 

of  thehun  - ter  on  earth  all  sur-pass  - es. 


This  phrase  from  “ Der  Freischiitz  ” may  be  sung  to  the 
pupils  while  they  loop  the  rhythm.  From  this  they  per- 
ceive the  four  sounds  given  to  the  beat,  after  which  the 
figure  is  to  be  represented  and  drills  given  upon  examples 
in  the  book.  Other  rhythmic  figures  that  result  from 
various  arrangements  of  the  sixteenth  notes  are  drilled  on 
through  type  examples,  which  should  be  applied  in  sight 
reading. 

At  this  point  in  the  study  of  rhythm  the  pupils  have 
had  enough  experience  and  have  acquired  enough  self 
poise  and  power  of  concentration  to  make  further  use  of 
measure  words  practically  unnecessary.  The  French  time- 
name  for  the  quadruplet  is  “ ta-za-fa-na,”  and  the  various 
forms  resulting  from  the  four  sounds  are  developed  thus: 


\ \ \ 

\ \ \ 

4 4 4 


Ta  - za  - fa  - na 


rs  k 

4 4 4 

Ta  - a - fa  - na 


/ J' 

Ta  • za  — fa  - a 


Ta-a-a-na, 


J* 


J> 


Ta  - za  - a-na. 


■MO  -MO  .mo 
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It  is  quite  as  easy  to  “loo”  or  “koo”  these  rhythmic 
figures;  e.g., 


J 4 4 4 4 I J 

1 1 2 3 4 5 

Loo  loo  loo  loo  loo  loo 
Koo  koo  koo  koo  koo  koo 


l i 1 i i 

4 4 4 4 4 \ 4 4 4 4 

6 4W  32  43  21 

koo  koo  - oo  koo  koo  koo  koo  koo  koo 


J 


m 

4 4 4 


4 4 


3 II J Frn  IJ  .FT! 


85  3631  12  3 4 5321 

Koo  koo  - oo  koo  koo  koo  - koo  koo  koo  koo  koo-oo  koo  koo  koo  koo 


J J 


P”  , 

4 4 


3 

4 


n in 


4 

3 


i — = i — q 

4 • 4 4 • 4 


543  243218 

koo  koo  koo  - oo  koo  koo  koo  koo  koo 


5 3 


n 


1 


a 

5 


A.  S.  Sullivan. 


A-e-. 


=3=5l^t3=F 

j -r-4  *—4  4 j- 


-0- 


t 





f±=p- 


t=F 


'3?- 


II 


3 


The  Triplet 

The  triplet  is  a rhythmical  figure  in  which  three  notes 
of  a certain  denomination  are  sounded  in  the  time  of  two 
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of  the  same  kind  or  of  one  of  the  next  longer  variety.  A 
slur  with  a figure  3 thus,  3,  includes  the  group,  e.g., 


j j=  j j=j 

„ 3 ^ 3 


If  a time-name  is  desired  a typical  word  like  “ beautiful” 
or  the  French  time-name  “ta-ra-la”  may  be  used.  A little 
practice,  however,  is  all  that  is  needed  after  the  effect  has 
once  been  heard  in  a song. 


2 

J n 

i m . 

3 

3 

i is  n 

4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 • 

3 

14  *44 

Koo,  etc. 

A 

J J 

^3 

*+ 

4 

J # J 4 

J J , 

j'  J s J 


Koo,  etc. 

f and  \2-  Measure . 

These  are  simply  three-part  and  four-part  measure  with 
three  sounds  to  the  beat. 


9 


8 I # 44444444 


i ^ rr“ 

8 4 4 4 4 4 


mm 


An  interesting  study  is  to  find  the  natural  rhythm  of 
words  and  write  them  in  notes;  e.g., 


J S S S S J S S J J J 

Beau-ti  - ful,  Long-  fel-low,  Washington,  Men-dels-sohn,  Schu-bert. 


fs  IS  IS 

4 4 4 


Rhythmic  Equivalents 

This  table  gives  in  a condensed  form  material  for  rapid 
review  and  drill  on  equivalent  rhythmic  figures.  Begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  they  may  be  easily  run  through. 
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They  may  be  monotoned  or  tapped,  and  the  measure 
words  reviewed  when  desirable.  The  class  may  be  divided 
into  two  or  more  sections  and  any  of  the  rhythms  worked 
out  against  another.  The  type-forms  shown  in  two-part 
measure  can  be  applied  in  three-part  or  four-part  measure 
in  the  manner  of  the  following  Table. 


(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(U) 

1. 

2 | | 

J J 

J J 

j j 

2. 

n n 

/73/T3 

3 3 

Jttz  rrr. 

j 

3. 

j n 

j s/'J  8 / 

rjzm 

j * 

4. 

J_/3 

«N  J\J 

3 3 

* j 

5. 

J.  t 

mm 

j'i  j 

6. 

d d d d 

*i  «T3 1 J"J 

3 3 

m m 

i / j 

7. 

j'  J ? 

Fmm 

i J' 

8. 

%J.  J. 

JJJJJJ 

Id  Id  11  IJj  J J J 

z?  • 

9. 

8 J • J • 

:73/7j 

R R H RRR3R 

dddddddddddd 

1 

z/  • 

10. 

J i J i 

J /jsj' 

1 i n 1 ‘H-w 

J ddd  dddd 

J.  *1 

11. 

JS  J'J'i  J' 

/J  J'J 

jin  nn 

12. 

nn  j.  n 

JS/J. 
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This  table  may  be  copied  on  the  board  or  on  a piece  of 
cardboard  and  hung  up  for  practice.  Drill  may  be  given 
down  the  columns  or  across,  or  individual  examples  may 
be  called  for  by  number  in  the  lettered  columns. 

The  finger  beat  for  each  pulse  is  all  that  is  now  asked  of 
the  pupil.  In  learning  new  music  this  may  be  employed 
not  only  as  an  aid  in  establishing  the  mental  perception  of 
recurrent  pulsations  (by  adding  the  sense  of  touch  to  that 
of  sight  and  hearing)  and  as  a mechanical  measure  of  the 
rhythm  and  of  note  values,  but  also  as  being  a visible 
indication  to  the  teacher  of  the  pupils’  work  and  mental 
process. 

The  teacher  should  insist  that  rhythm  be  always  marked 
by  a proper  stress  of  voice  upon  the  stronger  accents. 
This  practice  will  “keep  the  time,”  will  hold  the  class 
together  in  their  reading,  and  will  make  superfluous  the 
objectionable  practice  by  the  teacher  of  tapping  the 
beats.  The  latter  should  be  used  only  as  a last  resort 
for  keeping  the  class  together. 

Conducting 

The  teacher  should  be  able  to  beat  time  correctly  for  all 
forms  of  finished  work,  at  which  time  the  finger  beat  should 
be  omitted  by  the  pupils.  The  pupils  by  observing  the 
teacher  should  be  able  to  begin  on  the  beat  without  signal 
words. 

For  all  forms  of  finished  work,  when  the  children  are 
acquainted  with  the  music,  the  teacher  should  require  the 
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pupils  to  follow  and  obey  the  gestures  by  which  she  indi- 
cates the  manner  in  which  the  music  is  to  be  interpreted. 

In  the  rote  songs  of  the  younger  children  it  is  sometimes 
better  to  indicate  the  prolonging  of  tones  by  a single  con- 
tinuous movement  of  the  hand  through  the  duration  of 
the  note  rather  than  by  giving  several  beats  to  it.  In 
these  songs  catch  notes  and  peculiar  rhythms  may  be 
indicated  by  suitable  movements  of  the  hand. 

In  the  finished  songs  and  exercises  of  the  older  classes, 
and  in  assembly  singing,  the  teacher  should,  in  general, 
follow  the  standard  methods  of  beating  time,  as  follows : 

In  beginning  a song  the  director  makes,  involuntarily,  a 
preparatory  swing  (a),  which  gives  the  singers  time  for 
taking  breath.  The  beat  should  not  rebound  (b)  too  far. 

The  down  beat  is  the  most  important  of  all,  as  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  measure  and  the  principal  accent. 
It  should  be  firm  and  decided  and  straight  down.  The 
other  beats  should  be  definite  and  not  aimlessly  curving 
about.  Each  beat  should  be  so  explicit  that  the  singers 
may  easily  see  whether  it  is  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth. 

For  practice,  stand  before  a mirror,  watching  your  own 
movements,  criticising  yourself,  and  gaining  confidence  by 
going  through  the  motions  many  times  until  they  are  done 
without  conscious  effort.  The  thought  of  the  conductor 
should  be  entirely  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  music, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  be  hindered  by  the  mechanical 
part  of  conducting. 

The  baton  should  be  a light  stick  14  to  18  inches  long. 
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The  beats  will  be  more  definite  if  they  are  conceived 
of  as  bounded  by  the  sides  of  a square,  the  impact  coming 
against  the  side.  The  beat  to  the  right  is  more  definite  if 
the  hand  is  turned  with  the  thumb  down.  This  may  be 
done  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  beat  very  emphatic. 


Fig.  i.  Fig.  2. 


Two-part  time  is  down,  up.  (Fig.  1.) 

Three-part  time  is  down,  right,  up.  (Fig.  2.) 
Four-part  time  is  down,  left,  right,  up.  (Fig.  3.) 
Six-part  time  is  down,  left,  left  right,  up,  up.  (Fig.4.) 

(Six-part  time  is  often  beaten  down,  left,  left,  right, 
right,  up;  but  as  the  beat  to  the  right  is  usually  a strong 
one,  another  beat  in  the  same  direction  takes  away  the 
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definiteness  with  which  the  second  half  of  the  measure 
should  be  indicated.) 

Note,  f time  is  generally  classed  as  two-part  measure  with 
three  divisions  to  the  beat,  and  therefore  should  receive  two  beats 
except  in  very  slow  tempo  when  it  will  receive  six.  In  the  dia- 
grams (a)  = the  preparatory  swing  and  (b)  the  rebound  of  the  baton. 

Compound  time  (-§  and  -\2)  are  varieties  of  three-part 
and  four-part  measure  and  are  interpreted  as  such. 

In  very  slow  movements,  like  grave,  adagio,  or  largo, 
the  beats  may  be  subdivided.  For  example:  In  f largo, 
the  beats  are  down,  down,  — right,  right,  — up,  up,  etc. 

The  left  hand  gives  necessary  and  essential  help  in  con- 
ducting by  emphasizing,  restraining,  or  modifying  move- 
ments. The  baton  indicates  the  tempo  and  the  general 
breadth  of  the  music,  but  the  left  hand  gives  vitality  to 
the  interpretation.  Do  not  adopt  the  habit  of  beating 
with  both  hands  at  the  same  time  unless  for  some  special 
effect. 

Part  Singing 

In  part  singing  we  must  take  especial  care.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a young  child  has  a true  alto  voice,  and  no 
greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  put  the  boys  en  masse 
on  the  alto  part  and  girls  on  the  soprano  before  the  voices 
begin  to  mature. 

When  part  singing  is  introduced,  which  may  be  done 
early,  the  parts  should  be  interchanged  frequently.  The 
danger  is  in  allowing  the  second  voice  to  run  too  low. 
This  practice,  if  persisted  in,  is  liable  to  destroy  good 
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voice  quality,  as  children  get  careless  in  tone  production 
and  the  attention  of  the  teacher  may  be  diverted  by  the 
need  of  following  both  parts. 

Canons,  rounds,  and  imitative  pieces  are  best  adapted 
to  children’s  needs,  as  they  treat  the  voices  equally,  and, 
besides,  are  more  interesting  than  simply  harmonic  pro- 
gressions that  lack  melodic  movement. 

Some  teachers  gauge  the  excellence  and  progress  of  their 
work  by  the  proficiency  of  their  class  in  part  singing,  but 
while  such  facility  is  very  commendable,  we  should  not 
work  too  exclusively  for  it.  If  by  so  doing  we  lose  that 
high,  clear,  and  light  tone  which  we  are  striving  for,  and 
render,  as  we  may,  the  singing  hard  and  expressionless, 
if  we  lose  freedom  and  facility  in  vocalization,  and  if  the 
lower  voice  degenerates  into  the  hard  quality  which  is 
so  objectionable,  then  what  we  have  gained  in  part  sing- 
ing is  at  the  expense  of  beauty  of  tone  and  spontaneity  of 
musical  expression. 

Part  singing  may  be  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  many 
good  voices,  especially  those  of  children  who  have  musical 
talent,  if  they  are  selected  to  sing  alto  merely  because 
they  have  the  ability  to  sustain  what  is  regarded  as  a 
difficult  part. 

All  these  dangers,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  voices  as  near  as  may  be 
on  equal  terms,  by  interchanging  them,  and  by  insisting 
that  those  singing  the  lower  part  shall  use  the  soft,  smooth 
tone,  which  is  needed  to  blend  with  the  sweet  tones  which 
are  required  of  the  sopranos. 
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Music  Writing  and  Melody  Dictation 

Music  writing  should  be  begun  when  notation  is  taken  up 
and  be  carried  on  throughout  the  course.  All  forms  of 
representation  should  be  written  after  they  are  presented. 
The  notation  of  rhythm  has  already  been  discussed. 

The  musical  characters  should  be  correctly  formed  and 
accurately  used.  A handwriting  may  be  acquired  for 
writing  music  that  is  clear,  definite,  and  beautiful.  Tones, 
phrases,  rhythms,  and  complete  melodies  may  be  written 
from  memory  or  from  dictation,  and,  by  building  up  from 
simple  examples,  the  child’s  own  musical  thoughts  and 
conceptions  may  be  recorded  and  expressed.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  such  original  work  by  children  will  prove 
really  astonishing  and  should  be  encouraged  if  there  is 
time  for  it. 

The  writing  of  original  melodies  by  children  to  express 
the  musical  content  of  their  own  poems  or  favorite  verses 
has  considerable  possibilities  both  as  an  interesting  experi- 
ment and  as  illustrating  the  innate  ability  that  most  people 
possess  for  inventing  simple  tunes.  This  facility,  which 
arises  from  the  suggestions  which  a musical  motive  sets 
into  active  working,  is  one  of  the  very  dangers  and 
troubles  we  must  contend  with  in  early  attempts  at  sight 
reading  as  the  suggestions  often  lead  the  careless  astray. 

Melody  writing  must  be  taught  only  by  skillful  teachers. 
In  this  the  teacher,  at  first,  may  sing  a phrase  which  the 
child  may  complete  with  answering  phrase.  Or  a child 
may  supply  an  omitted  measure.  After  some  practice  on 
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short  phrases  an  entire  melody  may  be  tried.  Musical 
children  may  be  encouraged  to  sing  and  write  in  this  way, 
and  many  will  be  found  who  have  a very  interesting  power 
of  extemporizing. 

Melody  writing  is  a valuable  stimulus  to  the  understand- 
ing of  music  notation.  Writing  should  not  be  attempted 
before  the  third  year,  and  most  teachers  will  not  have  time 
to  give  more  than  elementary  practice  in  key  formations 
and  the  writing  of  phrases  from  dictation. 

The  motions  of  the  hand  made  by  the  teacher  in  dictating 
tones  or  leading  a class  in  a rote  song  suggest  similar 
motions  by  the  young  pupils  in  following  the  tones  as  they 
move  up  or  down. 

Pictures  or  diagrams  of  favorite  songs  may  be  made  on 
the  board,  the  pupils  carrying  the  line  or  “curve”  up  or 
down  as  the  melody  moves. 

This,  which  is  so  similar  to  the  first  historical  attempts 
at  musical  record,  leads  naturally,  of  course,  to  the  more 
definite  representation  of  the  staff  from  the  need  of  record- 
ing tunes  accurately. 

As  the  children  advance  in  experience  they  may  thus 
write  on  the  staff  groups  of  tones  or  musical  phrases,  and, 
finally,  complete  melodies. 

Modulation 

Transition  is  the  sudden  changing  from  one  key  to 
another,  the  signature  being  altered.  Modulation  is  the 
passing  from  one  key  into  another  by  means  of  tones 
which  are  foreign  to  the  original  key  but  essential  to  the 
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new  one,  and  by  regarding  common  tones  in  both  keys  in 
a double  relation. 

These  foreign  tones  when  appearing  only  occasionally 
might  be  called  “ visitors,  ” but  when  they  persist  and 
actually  change  the  key  they  become  “invaders.” 

Modulations  may  be  only  temporary,  the  music  return- 
ing directly  to  the  original  key,  or  may  be  more  permanent 
when  the  new  key  persists. 

In  the  former  case  the  new  or  foreign  tones  may  be 
treated  as  simply  chromatic  or  accidental.  In  the  latter 
it  is  better  to  establish  the  new  key  at  once  and  read  as  if 
the  new  tones  were  integral  members  of  the  new  key.  In 
this  process  “bridge  notes ” may  be  used  as  in  the  “Tonic 
Sol-fa.  ” For  example,  if  the  modulation  is  to  the  domi- 
nant, 5 in  the  original  key  becomes  1 in  the  new  key  and 
the  chromatic  #4  becomes  7. 

An  excellent  test  of  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  scale  rela- 
tions is  to  be  able  to  call  any  note  of  the  scale  some  tone  of 
a new  scale,  thus  changing  the  key  relation  upon  a common 
tone  or  bridge  note. 

Thus: 

Sing  8 21.  Call  21  = 8.  Sing  8 7 8 or  down  the  scale. 

Sing  1 2 3 4.  Call  4=5.  Sing  5 4 3 2 1,  etc. 

Sing  1 3 5 8.  Call  8=3.  Sing  3 2 1 3 5 1,  etc. 

By  changing  the  name  and  relation  upon  the  “bridge 
note,”  many  apparently  difficult  modulations  are  sung 
with  perfect  ease. 

It  is  very  useful  and  helpful  to  learn  to  sing  a whole 
step  or  a half  step  up  or  down  from  any  given  pitch. 
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The  Scale  and.  Key  Construction 

The  diatonic  major  scale  consists  of  a series  of  tones 
separated  by  certain  intervals  or  differences  in  pitch.  In 
the  tempered  scale,  which  was  the  device  of  J.  S.  Bach,  who 
wrote  the  “Well  Tempered  Clavichord/’  a set  of  preludes 
and  fugues  in  all  the  major  and  minor  keys  to  prove  that  it 
was  possible  to  use  all  keys  equally  well,  these  intervals  are 
whole  steps  and  half  steps.  These  steps  may  be  represented 
on  the  ladder  and  are  1 to  2 whole,  2 to  3 whole,  3 to  4 half, 
4 to  5 whole,  5 to  6 whole,  6 to  7 whole,  7 to  8 half.  By 
this  formula  the  construction  of  the  keys  with  their  signa- 
tures may  be  demonstrated. 

For  this  purpose  the  fixed  pitches  may  be  represented  by 
a ladder  of  half  steps,  the  flat  chromatics  being  on  one 
side  and  the  sharp  chromatics  on  the  other.  By  moving 
a sliding  scale-ladder  up  and  down,  the  pitch  names  and 
places,  being  easily  seen,  may  be  demonstrated.  The  flats 
or  sharps  that  are  found  in  this  comparison  to  coincide  with 
the  major  scale  slide  are  those  which  should  form  the  signa- 
ture. This  demonstration  may  also  be  made  with  minor 
keys  by  using  the  minor  scale  slide. 

The  pitch  names  that  are  in  line  with  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  are  those  of  the  key  whose  letter  name,  in  the  case 
of  the  major  scale,  appears  in  line  with  1.  If  the  minor 
slide  is  used  the  name  of  the  key  in  minor  will  be  the 
letter  opposite  6,  and  the  pitch  names  of  the  key  will  be 
found  opposite  the  steps  of  the  ladder. 
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For  class-room  demonstrations  the  accompanying  figure 
may  be  reproduced  on  cardboard,  making  the  whole  steps 
two  inches  long. 
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The  Minor  Scale 


The  study  of  the  minor  scale  may  be  anticipated  early  in 
the  course  by  occasionally  dictating  a series  of  tones  which 
comes  to  rest  on  6,  e.g.,  1-3-5-8-7-6.  Do  not  precede  the 
final  6,  however,  by  5. 

The  harmonic  minor  scale  may  be  taught  by  first  fixing 
#5  in  its  relation  as  a leading  tone  to  6.  This  naturally 
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follows  the  development  of  the  sharp  chromatics.  Sing 
(^#5-S--4r-3-2-l-7 i-Gi.  Let  one  section  of  class  sing  4-3 
and  then  another  section  6-#5-6.  Next,  second  section 
sing  6-#5,  followed  by  4-3  on  the  part  of  the  first  section. 
First  section  sing  3-4,  second  sing  #5-6.  Finally,  unite 
all  voices  in  singing  6-#5-4-3  and  3-4-#5-6.  The  aug- 
mented second  4-#5  is  the  difficulty  to  overcome. 

As  soon  as  the  flat  chromatics  are  taught,  sing  the 
minor  scale  sometimes  as  1-2- b 3-4-5-  b 6-7-8  by  calling  the 
tonic  minor  1,  instead  of  6. 

The  melodic  minor  uses  #4  and  #5  in  ascending,  and 
cancels  these  sharps  in  descending.  It  may  also  be  sung, 
ascending,  l-2-b3-4-5-6-7-8,  and  descending  8-b7-b6- 
5-4-b3-2-l,  by  calling  the  tonic  minor  1,  instead  of  6. 

Note.  In  sight  singing,  the  simplest  way  of  learning  the  minor 
is  to  regard  its  tonic  as  6 of  the  relative  major,  especially  since 
minor  scales  do  not  have  distinctive  signatures.  In  this  way  the 
singing  names  are  always  the  same  with  the  same  signature, 
whether  in  major  or  minor. 

Reading  with  Words  at  Sight 

The  power  to  read  music  with  words  at  first  sight  is  the 
result  of  considerable  experience  and  of  practice  in  think- 
ing tones  by  anticipation.  The  first  step  is  to  associate 
tones  with  their  singing  name;  second,  to  recognize  the 
notes  upon  the  staff  in  their  numerical  relation  from  their 
position,  applying  their  singing  names;  third,  to  sing  tones 
correctly  from  their  representation  with  a neutral  syllable 
wiiile  thinking  the  singing  name,  a process  which  requires 
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considerable  concentration  by  the  pupil;  fourth,  to  apply 
words  to  the  tones  while  singing.  The  fourth  step  is  an 
enlargement  of  the  third,  and  is  much  more  difficult.  In 
order  to  be  successful  there  must  be  no  hesitation  in  think- 
ing scale  relations  or  in  recognizing  them  from  the  position 
of  notes  on  the  staff,  and  the  tones  must  be  conceived  and 
anticipated  by  a distinct  mental  process  which,  in  the 
difficult  skips,  will  require  the  thinking  of  the  singing  name. 
The  tones  thus  conceived  are  sung  with  words. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  remind  pupils  to  anticipate  the 
sound  of  tones  by  thinking  the  singing  name  and  to  unite 
the  word  with  the  tone  thus  preconceived.  These  reminders 
must  be  frequent. 

Pupils  who  can  concentrate  find  little  difficulty  in  singing 
simple  melodies  with  words.  The  difficulty  increases  with 
the  wideness  of  the  intervals,  with  the  use  of  chromatics, 
and  with  the  interpretation  of  rhythm. 

Good  sight  reading  comes  from  frequent  practice  upon 
new  material. 

Pupils  should  learn  to  look  ahead  and  see  whole  measures 
at  once  instead  of  proceeding  from  note  to  note. 

To  acquire  this  power  train  the  eye  and  the  memory  as 
follows:  Ask  the  children  to  carefully  observe  the  first  two 
measures,  the  signature,  time  signature,  and  notes.  Now 
close  the  book  and  recall  all  that  was  seen.  With  closed 
book  give  key,  time  signature,  value  of  notes.  The  teacher 
may  give  keynote  and  then  pupils  sing  from  memory  the 
two  measures. 

This  very  stimulating  device  if  occasionally  used  will 
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enable  students  to  see  whole  phrases  at  a glance  and  to 
sing  them  correctly  from  memory. 

Classification  of  Voices 

Good  part  singing  depends  largely  on  a proper  classifica- 
tion of  the  voices.  In  the  two-part  work  with  younger 
pupils  we  endeavor  to  keep  all  voices  on  equal  terms,  but 
as  the  pupils  grow  older  they  must  be  separated  into  high 
and  low  voices. 

The  classification  of  girls’  voices  may  be  made  as  follows : 

Let  all  begin  on  middle  c and  sing  upward  slowly  tone 
by  tone.  As  the  voices  move  upward,  singing  easily,  let 
individuals  indicate  by  raising  their  hands  the  point  at 
which  it  becomes  an  effort  to  sing.  These  may  stop  singing 
and  move  to  one  side.  All  who  can  sing  easily  to  g above 
the  staff  may  be  roughly  classed  as  first  sopranos.  Those 
who  find  difficulty  in  singing  above  e or  f should  again  be 
examined.  Let  them  sing  down  from  g second  line.  Those 
who  find  difficulty  in  singing  below  b-flat  or  whose  tones 
become  very  small  may  be  considered  as  second  sopranos. 
The  remainder  who  sing  with  body  of  tone  down  to  a, 
a-flat  or  g,  may  be  classed  as  altos. 

When  a rough  division  has  thus  been  made  individual 
cases  may  be  considered  or  the  preferences  of  pupils  or  of 
their  parents. 

When  a final  decision  has  been  reached  permanent  seats 
should  be  assigned  by  row  and  number  upon  a room 
diagram.  In  this  way  each  pupil  knows  her  seat  and  the 
attendance  is  quickly  taken. 
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The  changed  voices  of  boys  are  easily  recognized.  They 
usually  sing  bass  or  baritone  and  should  be  given  a section 
near  the  front  for  observation,  help,  and  encouragement 
from  the  teacher. 

Of  the  boys  who  prefer  to  sing  soprano  those  who  can  sing 
easily  to  g or  a above  the  staff  may  be  classed  as  first  sopra- 
nos. Others  of  them  who  can  sing  to  f fifth  line  but  have 
difficulty  on  higher  tones  may  be  given  the  second  soprano. 

The  other  boys  with  unchanged  voices  should  be  placed 
on  the  alto-tenor.  These  will  have  little  difficulty  in  sing- 
ing to  a,  a-flat  or  g below  the  staff. 

The  parts  thus  divided  should  be  properly  seated,  each 
pupil  having  the  number  corresponding  to  his  seat. 

For  the  best  results  in  assembly  singing  the  same  care 
should  be  observed  in  seating  the  parts. 

From  the  platform  the  sopranos  should  be  on  the  direc- 
tor’s left,  the  second  sopranos  in  the  center  and  the  altos 
and  alto-tenors  on  the  right.  The  basses  may  be  seated  in 
front  on  the  right.  Other  arrangements  may  be  made,  but 
it  is  best  to  have  each  part  come  to  the  front  rather  than 
to  be  seated  one  behind  the  other. 

Practical  Hints  to  Grade  Teachers 

1.  Be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  no  draughts, 
during  the  singing,  and  begin  every  lesson  with  a short 
(gymnastic)  breathing  exercise. 

2.  The  correct  pitch  of  the  keynote  should  be  given  by 
the  teacher,  using  a chromatic  pitch  instrument.  Pupils 
should  find  their  own  tone  from  the  keynote  thus  given. 
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3.  Accurate  judgment  of  the  children’s  work  is  the 
grade  teacher’s  principal  requirement.  A good  ear  is  of 
more  help  than  a good  voice. 

4.  The  teacher  must  not  sing  with  the  children.  In 
rote  work  she  may  sing  for  them  to  catch  the  phrase  or 
song. 

5.  Never  allow  harsh  singing.  The  children  must  use 
the  head  voice. 

6.  Insist  on  individual  singing  and  recitation.  Let  this 
be  so  frequent  that  all  the  children  expect  it  as  a matter 
of  course. 

7.  Allow  no  shirking.  Watch  every  boy  for  this,  if 
necessary. 

8.  Insist  on  perfect  order,  position,  and  attention  from 
every  pupil.  The  signal  is  two  quick  taps. 

9.  Waste  no  time  in  preparation,  and  let  the  lesson 
proceed  quickly.  The  least  disorder  destroys  efficiency, 
causes  the  work  to  drag,  and  makes  a task  out  of  what 
might  be  a pleasure.  Settle  with  lazy,  indifferent,  or 
mischievous  pupils  at  once.  A good  disciplinarian  will 
get  success  where  a poor  disciplinarian  will  fail. 

10.  Follow  a definite  order  in  the  lesson.  Begin  and 
end  on  schedule  time.  See  that  the  clock  is  right. 

11.  Use  the  singing  names,  but  do  not  abuse  them  by 
too  constant  use. 

12.  Sing  the  scales  both  rapidly  and  slowly.  Rapidly, 
with  light  tones  and  distinct  articulation.  Slowly,  with 
swelling  and  diminishing  force  and  insistence  on  purity 
of  tone  and  correct  vowel  forms. 
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13.  Use  vocalizes  every  day,  transposing  the  same  into 
higher  and  lower  keys. 

14.  Be  particular  that  all  consonants  are  correctly 
articulated.  Pronunciation  in  singing  should  be  carefully 
taught. 

15.  Avoid  the  first  mistake.  Explain  difficulties  before 
attempting  the  whole  exercise.  Practice  them  first  apart 
from  the  whole,  then  stimulate  the  children’s  pride  in  doing 
the  exercise  correctly  the  first  time. 

16.  Monotones  are  largely  caused  by  inexperience  or 
inattention  and  lack  of  concentration.  Each  case  should 
be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  there  may  not  be  some 
physical  trouble  that  may  be  removed  by  medical  treat- 
ment, such  as  adenoid  growths,  nasal  stoppages,  enlarged 
tonsils,  etc. 

17.  Treat  all  voices  equally  as  to  pitch  up  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  grade.  Nearly  all  children  are  sopranos,  the 
“altos”  being  merely  those  who  use  the  thick  voice  instead 
of  the  head. 

18.  In  mixed  classes  it  is  well  to  have  boys  and  girls 
sit  on  separate  sides  of  the  room  for  singing.  Shirking 
boys  can  then  be  detected,  and  it  is  easier  to  judge  of  the 
boys’  work. 

19.  In  part-singing  alternate  the  parts.  Those  who 
sing  the  upper  part  on  one  day  should  take  the  alto  the 
next.  Those  singing  alto  should  not  use  the  thick  voice. 

20.  The  teacher  should  prepare  and  practice  beforehand 
all  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  class. 

21.  Rhythmic  drill  must  not  be  neglected.  The  chief 
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things  to  be  mastered  in  music  are  rhythmic  figures  (the 
variations  of  rhythm),  and  the  relative  pitch  of  tones  as 
represented  on  the  staff. 

22.  The  children  may  beat  the  time  carefully  in  prelimi- 
nary rhythmic  practice,  giving  one  finger  tap  or  circling 
loop  for  every  one-beat  note  or  rest,  and  accenting  with 
proper  stress  of  voice. 

23.  The  teacher  should  direct  all  work  clearly  and 
intelligently.  The  children  should  begin  on  signal  from 
teacher.  Silent  signals  are  a stimulus  to  attention,  and 
they  save  the  teacher’s  voice. 

24.  When  pupils  are  reading  new  work  from  the  book, 
the  teacher  may  direct  the  rhythm  by  occasionally  lightly 
tapping.  The  children  must  not  lean  on  this  help,  and  it 
must  be  used  sparingly  and  judiciously.  Constantly  make 
them  think  the  accents  and  learn  to  feel  them,  and  give 
the  proper  stress  in  singing.  The  habit  of  bringing  out  the 
loud  and  soft  accents  by  proper  stress  of  voice  will  ensure 
accuracy  and  rhythmic  swing  and  will  keep  the  class 
together.  The  finger  beat  is  a mechanical  help  to  the 
pupil  in  subdividing  the  measures. 

25.  Don’t  talk  more  than  necessary.  Keep  the  chil- 
dren doing,  doing. 

26.  While  working,  have  the  attention  strongly  concen- 
trated, with  intervals  of  relaxation. 

27.  Let  the  work  be  short,  sharp,  and  intense. 

28.  Get  back  again  to  the  pupil  who  answers  wrongly, 
and  after  correcting  the  mistake  see  to  it  that  he  has 
heard  and  knows  the  right  answer. 
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29.  State  your  question  clearly  from  the  child’s  stand- 
point before  calling  upon  a pupil  to  answer. 

30.  Do  not  be  too  solemn  and  serious  in  the  music  lesson. 
Play  a game  of  surprises  in  the  dictation.  Praise  good 
work,  and  do  not  reprove  mistakes  with  anger  or  sarcasm. 
Do  not  expect  perfection.  Recognize  mistakes,  but  do 
not  be  discouraged  by  them.  Above  all,  form  the  habit  of 
going  straight  through  an  exercise.  If  in  doing  so  mistakes 
are  made,  train  the  pupils  to  pick  up  the  work  at  the  next 
measure  and  finish  the  example.  Then  go  back  to  the  mis- 
take, correct  it,  begin  the  exercise  again  and  go  straight 
through  without  stopping. 

31.  Try  to  be  cheerful,  bright,  sympathetic,  encouraging, 
and  interesting.  You  can  be  all  this  if  you  have  thoroughly 
prepared  your  work.  The  charm  of  your  personality  will 
then  be  free  to  work  its  miracle  on  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren. If  children  like  you  they  will  work  to  please  you. 

32.  The  dictation  from  the  empty  staff  is  a valuable  aid 
in  teaching  children  to  estimate  the  relative  numerical 
positions  of  the  scale  tones  and  may  be  resorted  to  when  a 
difficulty  in  reading  occurs. 

33.  The  teacher  may  sometimes  sing  one  out  of  several 
exercises  and  let  the  children  name  the  one  used. 

34.  If  a piano  is  not  available  get  a simple  instrument 
like  a glockenspiel  or  xylophone.  On  this  the  younger 
children  may  play  easy  melodies,  or  the  teacher  may  use 
it  for  dictation  and  ear  training. 

35.  Clap  or  tap  the  rhythm  of  some  song  well  known 
and  have  children  tell  what  song  was  indicated. 
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The  interested  teacher  can  invent  many  devices  that 
will  add  variety  and  enthusiasm. 

36.  In  the  breathing  exercises  do  not  make  the  inspiration 
too  long.  Have  the  children  phrase  the  poetry  in  their 
songs  so  as  to  make  as  good  sense  as  if  it  were  being  recited. 

37.  Seek  for  interpretation  of  the  feeling  which  the  song 
brings  to  the  children. 

When  a song  no  longer  stands  for  the  emotional  expres- 
sion of  a thought,  or  for  a conception  which  wholly  interests 
the  child,  it  has  no  further  value. 

38.  The  teacher  should  not  allow  any  song  to  be  sung 
without  personally  directing  it.  Under  no  circumstances 
go  to  the  back  of  the  room  or  occupy  one’s  self  with  other 
things  during  singing. 

39.  Dramatize  the  songs  where  possible.  Let  them  be 
alive  with  meaning. 

40.  Seek  for  variety  in  your  presentation  of  work. 
Utilize  whatever  interests  the  children  even  if  it  is  only  of 
passing  value.  Especially  work  in  the  play  spirit. 

41.  Invent  various  ways  of  out-breathing,  such  as  blow- 
ing bubbles,  blowing  softly  like  the  breezes,  bloving  strongly 
like  the  storm,  blowing  a feather,  sighing,  yawning.  Imi- 
tate the  sound  of  the  bee,  the  choo-choo  car,  the  hiss  of 
a goose,  the  “oo-ing”  of  the  wind,  humming,  moo-ing, 
long  tones,  short  tones,  echoes.  Imitate  various  instru- 
ments, the  violin,  trombone,  honk  of  the  automobile.  In 
a thousand  ways  like  this  the  teacher  can  vary  the  uses 
for  the  breath.  All  this  should  be  done  in  the  spirit  of 
play  and  of  make  believe. 
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42.  Do  not  sing  | rhythm  too  slowly.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  give  two  beats  to  the  measure  instead  of  six. 

43.  Proper  tempo  will  cure  many  mistakes  in  rhythm, 
especially  the  tendency  to  shorten  long  notes  and  rests. 
Try  the  song  faster  or  slower  until  the  right  speed  is  found. 

44.  Pitch  songs  in  their  proper  keys. 

45.  Spontaneity  does  not  require  loud  singing.  Insist 
on  perfect  utterance  of  the  text  and  the  telling  of  the  story 
but  do  not  crush  spontaneity  by  too  constant  hushing  and 
by  extremely  soft  singing.  Learn  the  happy  medium. 

46.  Soft  singing  and  vocalizing  with  “oo”  is  only  the 
beginning  in  voice  training.  Rich  and  vitalized  tones  will 
be  gained  by  the  practice  of  vocalizes  utilizing  all  the 
vowel  forms.  The  dark  and  somber  “ah”  with  mouth 
elongated  vertically  is  to  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
“white”  vowel  “ah”  which  is  made  with  the  mouth 
opened  sideways. 

47.  In  singing  from  books  the  following  is  helpful: 
Ask  the  pupils  to  look  quickly  and  carefully  observe  the 
signature.  Close  books,  and  recalling  what  was  seen,  tell 
the  signature,  the  key,  the  time  signature,  etc. 

Again,  observing  the  first  measure,  close  books  and  sing 
that  measure,  or  describe  and  name  the  notes,  their  time 
value,  pitch  names,  etc.  Gradually  the  pupils  will  be 
able,  after  such  inspection,  to  sing  from  memory  complete 
phrases  or  periods. 

This  device  trains  in  quick  and  accurate  observation,  and 
in  the  ability  to  read  by  groups  instead  of  from  note  to 
note.  By  it  the  dullest  is  stirred  into  interest  and  activity. 
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PART  II 


Manual  of  Practice 

Founded  upon  and  adapted  to  the  Syllabus  in  Music  for  the 

Elementary  Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  adopted 

by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  October,  1905. 

Music  should  correlate  with  other  school  work  and  ac- 
tivities. For  example:  — 

With  the  study  of  language  through  the  especial  need  of 
attention  to  pronunciation,  to  clear  enunciation,  and  to 
the  intelligent  delivery  of  the  text; 

With  nature  study  and  with  the  activities  and  interests 
of  the  various  seasons  and  periods  of  the  year  by  the  choice 
of  suitable  and  seasonable  songs; 

With  character  building  and  the  formation  of  high  ideals 
by  the  use  of  ethical  songs; 

With  patriotism  and  its  expression  in  songs  of  country 
and  through  devotional  songs  with  the  acknowledgment 
and  reverence  for  the  Higher  Power. 

Music  should  be  the  supremest  form  of  self-expression 
and  the  medium  through  which  the  inner  self  voices  its 
desire  for  the  good  and  the  true.  The  teacher  should  aid 
the  pupil  in  this  by  explaining  the  poems  and  by  insisting 
upon  the  individual  expressing  the  feelings  inspired  by  the 
poet. 
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There  is  both  an  art  and  a science  of  music,  and  one  is 
useless  without  the  other.  The  former  finds  expression 
in  artistic  and  emotional  interpretation,  but  this  is  possible 
only  after  the  necessary  skill  is  reached  through  practice 
and  the  work  involved  therein. 

The  study  of  music  demands  of  the  pupil  continuous  and 
undivided  attention  and  concentration,  quick  perception, 
memory  and  apperception,  prompt  initiative,  inhibitive 
power,  and  judgment. 

Sight  reading  makes  for  accuracy,  for  instant  right  de- 
cision, and  for  the  faculty  of  seeing  ahead.  It  trains  the 
eye  and  the  ear  and  educates  a discriminating  judgment. 

The  voice,  which  is  as  much  an  indication  of  personality 
and  of  character  as  is  the  face,  is  trained,  controlled,  and 
modified. 

The  Introductory  Note 
(See  Syllabus,  p.  6) 

The  Introductory  Note  of  the  Syllabus  is  very  impor- 
tant, since  in  it  are  contained  many  directions  for  work 
that  apply  throughout  the  course.  The  directions  are  placed 
in  this  Note  in  order  to  shorten  the  Syllabus  by  avoiding 
repetition  in  the  directions  to  the  several  grades. 

A resume  of  the  points  covered  may  be  helpful. 

1.  The  systematic  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  class  teacher 
assisted  by  the  special  teacher  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  Music. 

2.  In  the  lower  grades  11  songs  for  rest,  recreation,  and 
animation  ” should  be  frequently  sung.  These  songs  (like 
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the  setting-up  exercises  in  physical  training)  should  occur1 
between  other  lessons  and  are  not  intended  to  be  counted 
as  time  spent  in  the  study  of  music. 

3.  Assembly  singing , through  the  value  of  the  songs  and 
the  manner  of  their  interpretation,  should  be  a source  of 
inspiration  both  upon  work  and  character.  All  songs  taught 
should  first  be  approved  by  the  director  or  by  the  special 
teacher  of  music,  they  should  be  of  an  appropriate  nature, 
and  should  be  sung  at  the  proper  pitch. 

4.  The  singing  lesson  aids  in  many  things  that  coordinate 
directly  with  the  general  management  of  the  class.  For 
example,  with  good  order  and  discipline,  without  which 
in  music  nothing  can  be  well  done,  and  with  the  gaining 
of  concentrated  attention,  by  which  everything  may  be 
accomplished.  Music  also  trains  the  memory,  the  will, 
and  the  perceptions. 

5.  The  injunction  that  the  speaking  voice  should  be 
carefully  trained  applies  quite  as  much  to  the  teacher  as 
to  the  pupil. 

6.  Fresh  air  is  essential  for  good  singing  and  for  the  ani- 
mation and  specialized  concentration  which  music  demands. 
The  instant  decision,  accuracy,  and  mental  alertness  which 
sight  singing  requires  is  possible  only  in  a well-ventilated 
schoolroom. 

7.  Children  who  are  defective  either  in  sight,  in  hearing, 
or  in  tone  perception  should  be  so  seated  that  they  may 
receive  the  attention  and  help  of  the  teacher. 

8.  Individuals  should  be  required  to  sing  alone  frequently 
since  this  is  the  only  real  test  of  proficiency.  If  system  is 
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followed,  each  pupil  may  thus  sing  at  least  once  a week. 
Such  tests  are  absolutely  necessary. 

9.  The  requirements  for  a class  teacher  to  attain  suc- 
cess are  a correct  ear  and  the  ability  to  judge  the  pupils’ 
work.  Singing  by  the  teacher  is  necessary  only  in  teach- 
ing rote  songs  and  in  giving  exercises  for  ear  training. 

10.  The  correct  pitch  should  always  be  given.  For  this 
the  chromatic  pitch  instrument  is  most  desirable  as  its  use 
saves  time,  since  the  pitch  is  given  directly  and  by  it  tests 
may  be  made  in  any  key  to  ascertain  if  the  pitch  is  being 
maintained. 

11.  A guiding  principle  in  the  Course  of  Study  and  Sylla- 
bus is  that  all  work  should  he  founded  on  the  experience  of  the 
child  in  rote  songs.  New  effects,  therefore,  should  he  intro- 
duced and  their  value  recognized  in  rote  songs  before  being 
taken  up  as  exercises  for  sight  singing.  This  principle 
should  be  adhered  to  in  all  new  problems. 

12.  Children  in  1 A,  IB,  and  2 A should  not  sing  in  large 
choruses  nor  with  the  older  pupils  for  many  reasons,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  danger  of  loud  singing  which  injures 
the  young  voice. 

13.  In  these  grades  soft  singing  in  the  head  voice  is  re- 
quired together  with  careful  and  distinct  enunciation.  The 
singing  should  not  be  so  excessively  soft,  however,  that 
interest  and  spontaneity  are  thereby  crushed  out.  The 
injunction  simply  means  that  younger  (as  well  as  older) 
pupils  should  sing  in  the  light  or  head  quality  and  not 
in  the  thick,  hard  tones  of  the  chest  voice. 

14.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  daily  lesson  is  carefully 
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indicated,  the  directions  applying  to  “ all  grades.”  Con- 
stant attention  should  be  given : — 

a.  To  Correct  Position,  i.e.  body  erect,  not  leaning  back,  chest 
high,  feet  squarely  on  the  floor, 

b.  To  Voice  Culture,  by  using  suitable  vocal  exercises  or  vocalizes 
for  properly  placing  and  controlling  the  voice,  and  for  blending  the 
tones  from  above  downward. 

c.  To  Breath  Control  by  means  of  exercises  which  insure  easy 
inspiration  and  control  of  prolonged  expiration.  Breathing  should 
be  natural  and  without  exaggerated  effort. 

d.  To  Enunciation.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
secure  good  enunciation,  clean-cut  articulation,  and  distinct  and 
intelligent  utterance  of  the  text.  For  this  purpose  special  exer- 
cises should  be  given  on  difficult  syllables,  on  vowel  formation,  and 
on  initial  and  final  consonants. 

e.  To  Song  Interpretation.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  secure  an  intelligent  and  interested  rendering  of  all  songs. 

/.  To  Rhythm.  Drill  in  rhythm  and  attention  to  its  practical 
effects  should  not  be  neglected  for  a day. 

g.  To  Individual  Effort.  Individual  singing  and  recitation  should 
be  habitual. 

15.  There  is  always  a temptation  to  use  the  sol-fa  or 
“ singing  names  ” too  constantly,  since  it  is  easier  for  the 
teacher  to  work  with  them  than  with  neutral  syllables 
or  words.  Names  are  essential  for  fixing  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  relations  of  scale  tones,  but  as  soon  as  the 
relations  are  established  (and  not  before)  the  endeavor 
should  be  made  to  sing  without  the  names,  thinking  them 
while  using  neutral  syllables  or  words. 

16.  The  power  to  read  with  words  directly  comes  through 
the  ability  to  think  the  tone  before  singing  it  with  the 
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word.  Teachers  should  frequently  remind  pupils  of  this 
process. 

17.  Voices  in  upper  grades  need  careful  and  frequent 
classifying,  and  boys  with  changing  or  changed  voices 
should  be  advantageously  seated  for  the  teacher's  obser- 
vation as  well  as  for  part  singing. 

18.  Boys  with  unchanged  voices  in  upper  grades  may,  if 
thought  best  by  the  special  teacher,  sing  alto-tenor. 

19.  Boys  with  changed  voices  should  be  given  an  easy 
bass  in  suitably  chosen  pieces. 
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General  Directions  for  all  Grades 
Grade  1 A 

Time  for  Instruction . — Twelve  minutes  each  day. 

Voice  Compass.  — e fourth  space  to  e first  line. 

Correct  position  should  be  insisted  upon,  but  in  this  grade 
no  formal  exercises  should  be  attempted.  All  the  work 
can  be  performed  through  the  singing  of  rote  songs. 

The  child’s  experience  in  music  should  be  laid  in  imitative 
work  and  with  songs  that  appeal  to  his  comprehension, 
that  arouse  his  imagination,  and  in  which  good  melody  and 
poetry  are  well  combined. 

The  melody  of  a rote  song  should  be  attractive  in  itself, 
and  of  such  a range  that  it  may  be  sung  easily  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  child  voice,  that  is  to  say,  within  the 
compass  of  the  staff.  In  general  the  song  should  be  so 
tuneful  that  it  will  be  sung  with  interest  without  an  accom- 
paniment. 

The  selection  of  proper  songs  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  the  teacher  of  music  should  furnish,  suggest,  or  approve 
all  that  are  used. 

Rote  songs  should  be  carefully  directed  by  the  teacher  who 
should  know  them  perfectly  and  should  allow  no  mistakes  to 
be  made  by  the  children.  A melody  once  learned  is  so 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the  child  that  it 
is  practically  useless  to  endeavor  to  change  it  if  mistakes 
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have  crept  in.  The  greatest  care,  therefore,  should  be 
taken  in  the  preliminary  teaching  of  rote  rongs. 

The  teacher  should  present  these  songs  in  an  attractive 
manner  in  order  to  awaken  interest.  Little  stories  may  be 
interwoven  with  them  and  the  child  should  sing  them  as  if 
telling  the  story.  He  should  be  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  he,  individually,  is  telling  the  story  and  singing  the 
song  to  the  teacher  or  to  some  one  whom  he  would  interest. 

The  children’s  attention  should  not  be  allowed  to  wander; 
they  should  not  gaze  about  at  each  other,  but  should  ad- 
dress themselves  directly  and  individually  to  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  should  carefully  direct  the  interpretation  of  the 
song  by  suitable  gestures,  in  order  that  the  rhythm  may  be 
perfect  and  that  long  notes  and  rests  may  be  given  their 
true  value.  She  should  be  especially  careful  to  start  each 
stanza  after  a proper  interval  and  not  allow  the  children  to 
take  their  own  time  in  doing  so. 

The  teacher  should  know  and  give  the  pitch  very  care- 
fully from  a pitch  instrument  (preferably  chromatic,  in 
order  to  save  time  and  effort). 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  sing  while  the  teacher 
is  attending  to  other  work.  In  every  case,  the  teacher 
should  direct  the  singing,  and  should  insist  upon  careful 
attention  from  the  pupils. 

The  quality  of  the  voices  is  most  important.  Children 
should  sing  softly  but  not  too  repressed,  using  the  light, 
head  tone  which  is  obtained  by  singing  oo  upon  upper  3 
or  e.  This  quality  should  be  carefully  carried  down  and 
blended  with  the  lower  tones.  Care  foi  tone  quality  should 
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be  combined  with  very  distinct  articulation.  In  this  grade 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  soft  singing  with  dis- 
tinct articulation,  and  especial  care  should  be  observed 
that  children  do  not  sing  loudly  upon  the  lower  notes. 

If  these  directions  are  followed,  the  singing  generally 
will  be  good.  The  teacher,  however,  will  need  to  pay 
attention  constantly  to  voice  quality,  and  should  not 
allow  harsh  tones  to  escape  notice  and  criticism.  Children 
themselves  should  learn  to  know  and  prefer  the  right 
quality. 

The  principles  underlying  the  work  in  this  grade  are 
imitation,  memory,  and  the  training  of  the  child  voice  in 
good  habits  of  tone  production.  From  the  first,  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  sing  alone,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  for  subsequent  individual  work. 

Monotones  will  doubtless  be  discovered.  These  need 
particular  care  and  individual  attention. 

The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  locate  all  cases  and  then 
seat  them  toward  the  front,  but  not  in  a group,  in  order 
that  she  may  easily  reach  them,  may  give  them  the  in- 
dividual attention  which  they  require,  and  may  better 
judge  of  their  progress. 

A large  percentage  of  monotones  results  either  from  the 
inexperience  of  the  children  or  from  their  lack  of  attention. 
Under  stimulation  to  listen  properly  and  to  observe,  the 
majority  of  these  cases  will  gradually  be  eliminated  with- 
out much  trouble. 

If  monotones  persist,  the  teacher  should  observe  them 
more  particuarly,  should  caution  them  to  listen,  and  often 
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ask  them  to  stop  singing  in  order  to  listen  with  more 
understanding. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  if  these  children  have 
any  physical  disability,  such  as  deafness,  adenoid  growths, 
or  disease  of  the  nose  or  throat,  and,  if  so,  to  refer  them 
to  proper  medical  authority  for  treatment.  The  chief  cause 
of  monotones,  however,  is  lack  of  concentration,  and  the 
remedy  is  indicated  by  the  cause. 


Plan  of  Work 
Outline  for  Grade  1 A 

Correct  position  should  be  observed  by  the  class  in  all  the 
singing. 

The  Voice  Culture  needed  is  observed  by  singing  the  rote 
songs  in  the  light  or  head  voice. 

Breath  Control  is  obtained  by  the  proper  phrasing  of 
rote  songs. 

Enunciation  is  practiced  by  giving  careful  attention  to 
the  words. 

Song  Interpretation  implies  singing  with  interest,  with 
imagination,  and  by  the  telling  of  the  story  or  expressing 
its  sentiments. 

Rhythm  is  observed  by  singing  with  proper  accents  and 
by  making  uniform  motions  in  suitable  songs. 

Individual  effort  is  maintained  by  having  pupils  sing 
stanzas  or  portions  of  songs  alone. 
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List  of  Rote  Songs 

The  teacher  should  keep  a list  of  the  songs  learned  to- 
gether with  the  key  in  which  they  are  written,  and  the 
pitch  for  beginning. 


Grade  IB 

Time  for  Instruction.  — Twelve  minutes  each  day,  ex- 
clusive of  opening  exercises  and  songs  for  “ rest,  recreation, 
and  animation.” 

Voice  compass . — f fifth  line  to  e first  line. 

Rote  songs  of  1A  should  be  reviewed  and  new  ones 
learned,  giving  careful  attention  to  accent  and  phrasing. 
All  that  has  been  said  in  grade  1A  with  regard  to  singing 
position,  to  the  teaching  of  rote  songs,  to  voice  quality, 
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and  to  the  treatment  of  monotones,  is  equally  applicable 
in  IB.  If  monotones  persist,  especial  care  should  be  given 
to  them. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  begin  the  study  of  the  important 
subject  of  rhythm  by  the  recognition  of  the  strong  accents 
in  their  songs.  It  will  be  unnecessary  at  first  for  them  to 
name  these  accents,  but  they  should  realize  the  fact  of 
their  presence  and  should  express  the  same  by  simple 
gestures.  Doubtless  this  has  already  been  done  in  motion 
songs,  such  as  kindergartners  and  pupils  of  grade  1 A are 
familiar  with.  Action  songs  in  which  the  gestures  are 
simple  are  therefore  desirable.  Hand  clapping,  looping 
beats,  and  marching  to  instrumental  music  may  be  used. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  tone  quality  be  not  impaired 
when  using  motion  songs.  This  is  easily  done  by  singing 
softly.  Later  on,  children  may  sometimes  mark  the  strong 
accents  by  giving  a beat  with  the  forefinger  on  the  desk, 
or  by  some  other  appropriate  action. 

The  important  thing  is  that  children  should  recog- 
nize the  recurrence  of  the  strong  accent.  Teachers  should 
be  careful  that  all  songs  are  sung  with  proper  but  not 
exaggerated  accents.  The  rhythmic  swing  must  be  care- 
fully observed. 

In  addition  to  teaching  rote  songs  the  teacher  may  sing, 
every  day  for  a few  weeks,  simple  melodic  groups  of  scale 
tones  with  neutral  syllables  or  with  singing  names  for 
imitation  by  the  children,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  scale 
practice  by  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  the  use  of  short 
scale  phrases. 
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Some  real  work  should  be  begun  upon  the  foundation  for 
sight  singing. 

In  their  songs  the  children  have  had  an  experience  of  the 
tonality  of  the  major  scale.  Unconsciously  they  have 
been  using  this  for  a whole  term  in  1 A,  but  now  the  thing 
itself  must  be  taught,  and  that  thoroughly. 

Like  all  new  'problems , the  major  scale  should  be  presented 
in  a song.  So  many  scale  songs  are  to  be  found  in  the 
various  books  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
the  selection. 

After  it  has  been  discovered  in  a song,  the  scale  as  such 
should  be  taught  with  the  singing  names. 

Since  names  suggest  things  themselves  and  their  relation  to 
others,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  characteristic  names 
should  be  applied.  For  these,  the  syllables  do,  ti,  la,  sol, 
fa,  mi,  re,  do,  should  be  used  for  the  descending  scale;  and 
do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do,  for  the  ascending  scale. 

These  names,  being  distinctive,  suggest  the  inter- 
relationship of  scale  tones  one  to  another,  and  should 
be  thoroughly  memorized  by  every  child. 

Children  should  be  required  to  sing  the  scale  individually, 
and  as  much  individual  work  as  is  feasible  should  be  done 
*n  every  day’s  lesson. 

The  sol-fa  names  should  be  used  for  singing  only,  and  not 
for  dictation.  The  children  should  realize  that  do  is  1 or 
8 of  the  scale,  that  re  is  2,  and  mi  is  3,  etc. 

The  teacher  in  dictating  should  always  use  numerals. 
When  she  says,  “ sing  1,”  the  children  will  sing  “ do  ” If 
asked  what  was  sung,  the  pupils  should  answer  — “It  was 
1,”  etc. 
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When  the  scale  has  been  thoroughly  learned  with  sol-fa, 
or  singing  names,  the  children  should  sing  it  with  neutral 
syllables,  such  as  loo,  lo,  coo , etc.,  thinking  the  sol-fa  names 
all  the  while.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  recur 
frequently  to  the  sol-fa  in  order  that  the  child  may  be 
perfectly  confident  and  that  the  characteristic  effect  of  the 
names  may  be  retained. 

To  sing  with  neutral  syllables  requires  much  greater  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  as  well  as  more  patience  on  that  of 
the  teacher  than  to  sing  with  the  sol-fa.  Nevertheless 
constant  attempts  should  be  made  to  pass  from  sol-fa  to 
neutral  syllables,  the  children  being  directed  and  stimulated 
to  think  sol-fa  names  while  singing  neutral  syllables.  The  last 
is  a vital  requirement  and  should  be  a directing  factor  in 
the  teacher’s  methods. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  practice  makes  perfect  and 
that  very  much  dictation  should  be  done  in  order  to  so 
master  the  scale  in  all  its  relations  that  interval  singing 
becomes  almost  automatic. 

Simple  devices  should  be  used  which  admit  of  a great  deal 
of  doing  by  the  children  and  of  little  talking  by  the  teacher. 
The  simplest  device  for  representing  the  scale  is  a column 
of  figures  from  8 to  1.  The  scale  ladder  or  a flight  of  steps 
may  be  used  with  numbers  placed  upon  the  successive 
steps.  The  regular  staff  should  also  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  a similar  way.  In  the  latter  case  the  position 
of  “1”  should  be  frequently  changed,  so  that  the  children 
may  not  associate  the  scale  with  an  unvarying  position  on 
the  staff. 
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Dictation  exercises  at  first  should  be  extremely  simple, 
but  they  should  always  consist  of  related  tones;  in  other 
words,  the  teacher  preferably  should  not  ask  the  children 
to  sing  single  tones,  but  groups  of  two  or  more,  as  thereby 
the  relation  of  the  tones  is  better  brought  out. 

In  oral  dictation  the  teacher  asks  the  children  to  sing  — 
for  instance  — 1-2-3,  or  3-2-1,  or  8-1,  the  response  being 
sung  — “do-re-mi,”  or  “mi-re-do,”  or  “do^do,”  etc. 

Visible  dictation  (by  straining  the  use  of  the  term)  may  be 
given  on  the  diagrams  above  mentioned  by  pointing  groups 
of  related  tones  similar  to  those  used  for  oral  dictation. 
These  diagrams  may  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  at  the 
time  of  the  lesson,  or,  if  there  is  room,  a permanent  place 
may  be  reserved  for  them,  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  of 
recopying.  Some  teachers  make  charts  of  cardboard  to 
hang  on  the  wall. 

Very  much  more  practice  is  obtained  by  means  of  visible 
dictation  than  by  oral,  as  more  ground  can  be  gone  over  in 
a given  time. 

The  hand  staff  may  be  used  as  another  means  of  visible 
dictation  and  as  a change  from  blackboard  work;  or  the 
fingers  of  one  or  both  hands  may  be  pointed  upward  to 
indicate  numbers. 

The  teacher  must  not  help  the  children  by  singing  the 
intervals  dictated,  however  much  she  may  be  tempted  to 
do  so,  except  at  the  outset  for  imitation  as  explained  above. 
Children  should  sing  scale  tones  and  learn  scale  relation 
from  their  own  initiative  after  the  few  preliminary  exer- 
cises in  imitation. 
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The  scale  itself , once  taught  by  rote,  is  the  basis  on  which 
all  subsequent  progress  is  founded.  Even  if  progress 
seems  at  first  a little  slow,  the  event  will  prove  that  the 
teacher  who  gets  pupils  over  the  hard  spots  by  skillful 
guidance,  rather  than  by  singing  with  them,  will  eventually 
make  the  greatest  gain. 

Simple  ear-training  exercises  in  addition  to  the  dictation 
should  be  begun,  since  one  is  the  corollary  of  the  other. 
These  at  first  should  be  quite  simple,  the  teacher  singing  a 
short  and  easy  example  with  a neutral  syllable,  and  the 
children  repeating  it  again  singing  sol-fa  names,  or  saying 
the  numerals.  A little  of  this  every  day  will  help  greatly 
in  training  the  child’s  observation  and  memory  and  will 
result  in  much  better  dictation. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  continue  any  exercise 
so  long  as  to  weary  the  children.  The  good  that  comes 
is  wholly  gained  while  the  pupils  are  alert  and  inter- 
ested. 

The  teacher  should  learn  how  to  vary  methods  of  presen- 
tation so  that  the  work  comes  to  the  child  as  a little  game  of 
surprises.  For  this  reason,  the  teacher  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  give  dictation  in  unvarying  formulas,  as 
these,  unless  there  are  many  of  them,  soon  become  rote, 
and,  since  sung  without  thinking,  of  no  value  whatever 
in  the  fixing  of  scale  relation.  The  latter  process  requires 
thought  and  memory. 

The  order  of  dictation,  therefore,  should  be  constantly 
varied,  there  being  merely  eight  tones  in  the  scale  to  be 
presented  in  as  many  ways  as  they  can  be  combined. 
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Frequently  recur  to,  and  always  end  the  practice  upon 
the  keynote. 

In  teaching  scale  relation,  the  endeavor  should  be  to  im- 
press the  individuality  or  characteristic  effect  of  each  scale 
tone  as  colored  by  its  relation  to  the  keynote  and  to  its 
neighbors  in  the  tone  group.  Especially  to  be  noted  is 
the  tendency  or  leaning  of  7 to  8,  of  6 to  5,  of  4 to  3,  and  of 
2 to  1. 

Grade  2 A 

Time  for  instruction.  — Twelve  minutes  each  day,  ex- 
clusive of  opening  exercises  and  songs  for  “rest,  recreation, 
and  animation.  ” 

Voice  compass.  — ■ f fifth  line  to  e first  line. 

Rote  songs  should  be  continued  and  should  be  of  a 
character  befitting  the  grade.  The  manner  of  teaching 
them  and  the  directions  for  voice  quality  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  monotones  are  practically  the  same  as  in  previous 
grades. 

Exercises  in  tone  relationship,  using  oral  and  visible 
methods  of  dictation,  and  in  accent  as  developed  in  songs 
and  exercises,  should  be  continued  from  the  preceding 
grade,  and  the  directions  in  IB  as  to  methods  employed 
should  be  carefully  followed. 

The  dictation  should  be  extended  so  as  to  bring  each  tone 
of  the  scale  into  relation  with  all  the  others,  and  to  establish 
the  principal  harmonies  1-3-5-8,  4-6-8,  and  2-5-7. 

Ear-training  exercises  should  be  sung  by  the  teacher, 
employing  related  tones  with  neutral  syllables  or  with  words. 
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and  should  be  answered  by  the  pupils,  singing  sol-fa  names 
or  saying  numerals.  The  ear  training  should  cover  the 
ground  that  has  been  gone  over  in  dictation,  employing 
somewhat  shorter  and  easier  examples. 

The  teaching  of  scale  relationship  should  be  given  much 
attention,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  term  the  pupils  may  be 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  scale,  and  be  able  to  respond  to 
dictation  instantly,  using  either  sol-fa  names  or  neutral 
syllables. 

The  groups  dictated  should  contain  two,  three,  or  more 
tones,  their  difficulty  being  increased  as  pupils  become 
more  proficient. 

The  speed  of  the  response  in  dictation  is  an  indication  of 
the  ability  of  the  pupils  and  may  be  increased  as  the 
progress  seems  to  warrant. 

Work  in  rhythm  should  be  continued.  Pupils  now  should 
name  the  accents  as  “loud”  and  “soft,”  besides  indicating 
them  by  motions  as  in  Grade  IB,  and  by  the  finger  beat. 
For  this  purpose  examples  may  be  selected  from  songs 
already  learned  or  from  exercises  sung  by  the  teacher. 

Individual  work  should  be  systematically  continued. 

Visible  dictation  should  be  continued,  the  pointing  being 
from  the  same  diagrams  as  before;  namely,  a column  of  fig- 
ures, the  ladder,  or  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff.  When  the 
staff  is  used,  the  position  of  1 should  be  frequently  varied. 

In  place  of  numerals  note  heads  may  be  placed  on  the 
staff  degrees,  always  fixing  the  position  of  1 or  8 before 
pointing. 

As  in  the  preceding  grade  the  children  should  work 
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from  their  own  initiative,  the  teacher  not  helping  by  sing- 
ing intervals. 

The  directions  for  1 A and  IB,  being  generally  applicable 
in  this  grade,  should  be  carefully  read  and  followed  by  the 
teacher. 

Lessons  should  begin  with  a brief  breathing  exercise  com- 
bined with  a vocal  drill  and  enunciation;  then  a song, 
dictation,  and  ear  training,  closing  with  a song. 

If  the  teacher  cannot  accomplish  all  this  in  one  lesson, 
the  work  may  be  divided  between  two  days. 

Grade  2 B 

Time  for  instruction.  — Twelve  minutes  each  day, 
exclusive  of  opening  exercises  and  songs  for  “rest,  recrea- 
tion, and  animation.  ” 

Voice  compass . — f fifth  line  to  e first  line. 

The  directions  for  previous  grades  should  be  carefully  read 
and  followed  relative  to  the  teaching  of  rote  songs,  tone 
relations  and  accent,  and  to  methods  employed  in  oral  and 
visible  dictation,  and  for  ear  training. 

In  this  grade,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  rudiments 
of  staff  notation  should  be  taken  up  together  with  the 
recognition  of  two-  and  three-part  measure  from  suitable 
examples,  applying  the  measure  words.  The  quarter  note, 
half  note,  and  corresponding  rests  are  used,  and  simple 
exercises  in  two  voice-parts. 

The  exercises  in  tone  relationship  include  all  the  skips 
that  are  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  scale,  as  well  as 
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those  resulting  from  adding  tones  below  1 and  above  8. 
These  should  be  sung  with  considerable  freedom  and 
rapidity,  using  larger  leaps  than  formerly  and  longer 
groups. 

Exercises  should  be  sung  with  neutral  syllables  as  well  as 
with  sol-fa  names. 

The  teacher  should  always  dictate  with  numerals.  Thus 
the  keynote  is  spoken  of  as  “1”  and  not  as  “do,”  and 
similarly  with  regard  to  other  degrees  of  the  scale. 

In  the  first  lessons  in  notation  the  staff  should  be  used 
without  clef  or  key  signature.  In  this  case,  the  position  of 
the  keynote  is  assumed,  — 1 being  placed  upon  any  degree 
and  various  melodic  groups  dictated  relative  to  it. 

Notes  should  afterward  be  applied,  the  quarter  note 
being  the  metrical  unit,  that  is,  the  note  receiving  one 
beat.  Exercises,  therefore,  in  which  the  eighth  note  or 
the  half  note  stands  for  the  beat  should  not  be  used. 

For  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  presentation  of  elementary 
rhythms,  the  Syllabus  retains  the  quarter  note  as  the  unit 
until  | measure  is  taken  up. 

In  the  absence  of  books,  exercises  must  be  copied  upon 
the  blackboard  by  the  class  teacher.  In  this  case,  it  is 
earnestly  recommended  that  one  new  exercise  at  least  be 
used  in  each  day’s  lesson.  If  books  are  furnished  which 
contain  such  exercises,  blackboard  copying  will  be  unneces- 
sary. 

The  half  note,  the  dotted  half  note,  and  the  correspond- 
ing rests  should  be  introduced  in  the  exercises  at  suitable 
intervals. 
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Tests  in  the  recognition  of  two-part  and  three-part  measure 
should  be  given  from  hearing,  and  the  measure  words 
“loud,  soft”  for  two-part  measure,  and  “loud,  soft,  soft” 
for  three-part  measure,  should  be  applied  in  easy  songs 
and  exercises.  Looping  beats  may  be  used. 

The  use  of  measure  words  should  be  a routine  practice, 
and  the  children  should  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
them. 

In  giving  the  time  for  two-part  and  three-part  measure, 
the  teacher  will  do  well  to  use  the  measure  wTords  instead 
of  counting  “ 1-2  ” or  “ 1-2-3.  ” The  movement  (or  tempo) 
in  these  exercises  should  be  moderate,  — neither  fast  nor 
slow.  Teachers  are  cautioned  against  making  them  too 
slow,  as  thus  the  rhythmic  feeling  is  lost. 

Two-voice  exercises  of  an  easy  character  may  be  given, 
the  class  being  divided  into  two  sections,  alternating  the 
upper  and  lower  part  equally  between  them.  In  these 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  cause  the  children  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  their  own  part. 

In  all  work,  whether  in  song  or  dictation,  the  teacher 
should  carefully  direct , thus  indicating  the  time  of  the 
movement  and  the  rapidity  of  the  response  of  the  class. 

The  pitch  should  be  carefully  given,  using  a suitable  pitch 
instrument,  and  constant  attention  should  be  paid  to  voice 
quality  and  to  enunciation.  ^ 

Individual  work  should  not  be  neglected.  A systematic 
plan  should  be  employed  whereby  every  child  at  least  once 
a week  may  respond  individually. 
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The  order  of  the  lesson  should  be : — 

1.  Breathing  combined  with  vocal  drill  and  examples  for 


enunciation 1 min. 

2.  Familiar  rote  song 2 min. 

3.  Dictation  and  ear  training 2 min. 

4.  Rhythm 1 min. 

5.  Reading  from  blackboard,  book,  or  chart 4 min. 

6.  New  rote  song,  work  on 2 min. 


The  expert  teacher  can  complete  the  above  in  twelve 
minutes.  At  first  teachers  may  find  it  necessary  to  take 
a part  at  a time.  For  example:  first  day  — 1,  2,  3,  5; 
second  day  — 1,  3,  4,  6,  thus  covering  the  order  in  two 
days,  and  giving  more  time  to  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Grade  3 A 

Time  for  instruction.  — Twelve  minutes  each  day,  ex- 
clusive of  opening  exercises  and  songs  for  “rest,  recreation, 
and  animation.  ” 

Voice  compass.  — f fifth  line  to  e first  line. 

The  directions  given  in  previous  grades  for  the  teaching 
of  rote  songs  and  for  exercises  in  tone  relationship  apply 
equally  in  Grade  3A. 

In  giving  visible  dictation  the  teacher  should  endeavor 
to  make  the  exercises  as  musical  and  interesting  as  possible. 

The  use  of  the  staff  without  clef  or  key  signature  is  con- 
tinued throughout  this  grade,  and  numerous  examples 
should  be  studied.  Progress  will  be  made  by  the  study  of 
new  exercises. 

Work  for  concentration. 

. The  rudiments  of  staff  notation  should  be  continued,  add- 
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ing  the  recognition  of  four-part  measure  and  applying  the 
appropriate  measure  words  “loud,  soft,  light,  soft.” 

The  rudiments  of  staff  notation  include  the  signatures 
for  two-part,  three-part,  and  four-part  measure,  the  use 
and  meaning  of  bars,  double  bars,  quarter  notes,  half 
notes,  dotted  half  notes,  the  whole  note  and  the  correspond- 
ing rests.  Pupils  should  beat  time. 

Very  easy  two-voice  exercises  may  be  used  in  order  to 
secure  independence  of  thought  and  effort  by  the  pupils. 
In  these  the  voice  parts  should  move  more  or  less  indepen- 
dently, and  the  parts  should  be  alternated. 

Exercises  for  dictation  and  sight  reading  should  be  sung 
not  only  with  sol-fa  names,  but  with  neutral  syllables  or 
with  words,  the  pupils  being  constantly  advised  to  anticipate 
the  tones  by  thinking  the  singing  name  when  singing  neu- 
tral syllables  or  words. 

This  process  should  be  extended  so  that  pupils  may  read 
at  sight  simple  melodies  with  words.  The  same  injunction 
as  to  anticipating  tones  by  thinking  the  singing  names  is  espe- 
cially necessary  while  reading  melodies  with  words  at  sight. 
No  lesson  should  be  given  ivithout  singing  a song. 

A regular  order  should  be  observed  in  the  lessons.  The 
following  is  suggested : — 


1.  Breathing  combined  with  vocal  drill  and  examples  for 

enunciation 1 min. 

2.  Song 2 min. 


3.  Dictation  and  ear  training 

4.  Rhythmic  drill 

5.  Reading  from  empty  staff 


including  individual  work 


2 min. 
1 min. 
4 min. 


6.  New  song 2 min. 
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This  may  be  divided  between  two  days  if  the  teacher 
finds  it  necessary.  Thus,  first  day  — 1,  2,  3,  5;  second  day 
— 1,  3,  4,  6,  giving  more  time  to  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Grade  3 B 

Time  for  instruction.  — Twelve  minutes  each  day. 

Voice  comptiss.  — c first  line  below  the  staff  to  g above 
the  staff. 

Appropriate  rote  songs  should  be  continued,  those  pre- 
viously learned  being  reviewed. 

More  advanced  exercises  in  tone  relationship  by  the 
various  methods  of  dictation  and  by  ear  training  should  be 
given  and  practiced  daily. 

The  new  matter  includes  the  study  of  the  keys  of  E -flat, 
D,  and  C,  with  their  signatures,  and  the  incidental  use  of 
the  pitch  names  in  these  keys. 

Books  are  prescribed  and  sight  singing  from  books. 

An  occasional  exercise  should  be  given  in  writing  the 
symbols  thus  far  used  in  notation. 

The  voice  may  be  extended  in  compass  to  c below  the  staff 
and  to  g above,  and  more  freedom,  flexibility,  and  power 
should  be  expected.  The  lower  tones  must  be  softly  sung, 
and  the  head  voice  should  be  trained  downward  to  blend 
with  soft,  medium  tones. 

Dictation  exercises  should  be  given  upon  the  staff  without 
key  signature,  in  which  the  position  of  the  keynote  is  varied 
frequently.  The  object  of  these  exercises  is  to  give  the 
pupils  facility  in  estimating  distances  and  positions  on  the 
staff. 
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This  facility  is  acquired  by  using  frequent  skips  rather 
than  by  pointing  through  consecutive  diatonic  degrees. 
The  teacher  is  cautioned  against  much  diatonic  pointing. 
The  real  difficulties  are  in  the  skips. 

The  column  of  figures  may  be  used  for  rapid  dictation. 
Considerable  care  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  work 
effective.  Always  remember  to  proceed  by  frequent  leaps . 
Study  rhythm,  beating  time  and  using  measure  words. 

The  study  of  keys  should  be  preceded  by  the  application 
of  the  G,  or  treble,  clef  to  the  staff,  and  the  pitch  names  of 
the  lines  and  spaces  thus  fixed  by  the  clef  should  be  thor- 
oughly learned.  Considerable  drill  is  necessary  to  secure 
this  result,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  children  to 
learn  the  pitch  names  of  the  degrees  so  well  that  they  can 
give  them  in  any  order  without  hesitation. 

Words  may  be  spelled  with  the  seven  letters  and  written 
out  in  notes  upon  the  staff  as  a device  for  interest.  This 
should  not  be  too  long  continued. 

The  Course  of  Study  and  Syllabus  states  that  three  cer- 
tain keys  with  their  signatures  are  to  be  studied  in  this 
grade.  It  is  recommended  therefore  that  the  key  of  C be 
first  taken  up,  since  it  requires  no  new  signs  for  its  demon- 
stration. The  exercises  in  the  key  of  C,  however,  should 
not  dwell  upon  the  lowest  notes.  It  is  better  to  utilize  the 
upper  part  of  the  scale  and  tones  above  8.  In  this  way  the 
child  voice  is  properly  cared  for  and  simplicity  in  key  pres- 
entation is  obtained. 

It  is  recommended  in  the  answers  relating  to  signatures 
that  a comprehensive  formula  be  used  stating  all  the  neces- 
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sary  facts  in  response  to  one  question.  The  formula  should 
state  that  “ we  know  it  is  the  key  of  — because  there  are  — 

— sharps  or  flats  in  the  signature;  1 (or  8)  is  therefore  the 

— line  or  space.” 

If  further  questioning  is  desired,  the  facts  as  to  the  names 
and  positions  of  the  sharps  or  flats  in  the  signature,  and 
of  the  pitch  names  of  the  key,  may  be  brought  out.  All 
that  is  necessary,  however,  at  this  time,  for  sight  reading 
in  a key,  is  to  be  able  to  locate  the  position  of  the  key- 
note, or  1,  from  the  signature. 

Songs  and  exercises  for  sight  singing  should  be  given  in 
these  three  keys  during  this  grade,  and  other  signatures 
and  keys  need  not  be  studied.  Rhythm  must  be  accurate. 

Success  will  be  largely  measured  by  the  power  of  the 
pupils  to  concentrate  upon  their  work.  Each  pupil  should 
be  attentive  and  not  allow  his  gaze  or  thoughts  to  wander 
from  the  exercise  in  the  book,  since  the  successful  mastery 
of  sight  singing  results  from  continuous  effort . 

Each  pupil  should  be  stimulated  to  think  for  himself. 
The  habit  of  imitation  is  more  than  likely  to  affect 
independence  of  effort,  since  it  is  so  easy  to  sing  what 
some  one  else  does. 

Careful  watch  must  be  kept  by  the  teacher  to  see  that 
leaders  are  not  carrying  the  rest  of  the  class  with  them. 
To  test  the  independence  of  pupils,  frequent  individual  tests 
should  be  given,  and  no  child  should  be  excused  fom  this 
unless  some  physical  disability  warrants  it.  The  only  real 
test  of  the  ability  of  the  class  lies  in  the  individual  work 
of  the  members.  Individual  singing  should  be  habitual. 
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and  it  should  be  attempted  frequently.  Methods  are  in- 
dicated in  another  part  of  the  Manual. 

If  individual  singing  is  made  a systematic  feature,  no 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  having  children  as  ready  to  sing 
as  to  read. 

Rounds  and  canons  are  recommended  for  part  singing, 
being  more  interesting  than  the  work  previously  attempted. 
In  these,  the  same  melody  being  sung  by  all  the  voices, 
the  round  may  first  be  learned  in  unison.  Afterward  the 
parts  are  obtained  by  divisions  starting  one  after  the  other. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  interest  created  by  the 
singing  of  rounds  does  not  degenerate  into  boisterousness 
and  wrong  use  of  the  voice. 

The  use  and  meaning  of  the  symbols  used  in  music  is 
much  better  understood  if  pupils  can  write  them  correctly 
and  apply  them  upon  the  staff.  Since  writing  necessarily 
consumes  considerable  time,  it  is  better  that  such  a lesson 
should  occupy  the  whole  of  a music  period. 

The  first  writing  may  be  done  with  lead  pencil  or  at  the 
blackboard.  Symbols  should  be  made  with  right  propor- 
tions and  shadings.  At  first  writing  may  be  from  copy, 
afterward  it  should  be  from  dictation  or  from  memory. 

Keep  a regular  order  for  the  lesson:  — 


1.  Breathing,  vocalize,  and  enunciation. 

2.  Familiar  song. 

3.  Dictation  and  ear  training. 

4.  Rhythmic  drill. 

5.  Sight  reading. 

6.  New  song. 


Use  of  individual  as  well  as  class 
tests. 


Or,  first  day  — 1,  2,  3,  4;  second  day — 1,  3,  5,  6. 
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Grade  4 A 

Time  for  instruction.  — Twelve  minutes  each  day. 

Voice  compass.  — c first  line  below  the  staff  to  g above. 

Appropriate  rote  songs  should  be  sung,  and  those  pre- 
viously learned  reviewed. 

Dictation  and  ear  training  upon  scale  relations  should 
continue  to  be  a part  of  every  lesson,  and  reviews  should 
be  made  of  the  keys  of  E -flat,  D,  and  C. 

The  symbols  of  notation  should  be  reviewed. 

Sight  singing  should  be  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  easy 
songs  in  preference  to  exercises  without  words. 

The  endeavor  should  be  constant  to  sing  dictation  exer- 
cises on  neutral  syllables  as  well  as  with  sol-fa  names,  and 
easy  songs  at  sight  with  words , according  to  the  principles 
given  in  previous  grades;  that  is,  anticipating  doubtful 
tones  by  thinking  the  sol-fa  names. 

The  keys  of  F,  G,  and  B-flat  are  to  be  studied  with  their 
signatures  and  pitch  names,  and  songs  and  exercises  in 
these  keys  should  be  used  for  sight  singing  as  well  as  in  the 
keys  of  C,  D,  and  E -flat. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  to  locate  instantly  the 
position  of  the  keynote  from  the  signature. 

In  questioning  about  keys,  let  the  answer  be  compre- 
hensive, always  including  the  necessary  fact  that  with  a 
certain  signature  the  keynote  is  located  in  a certain  place. 

In  addition  to  previous  rhythmic  study  which  should  be 
frequently  reviewed,  including  the  systematic  use  of  meas- 
ure words,  the  study  of  six-part  measure  in  slow  tempo  is 
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added.  For  this  the  measure  words  are  “loud,  soft,  soft, 
light,  soft,  soft.” 

For  the  study  of  six-part  measure,  the  signatures  f and  | 
may  be  used,  this  being  the  first  time  that  the  eighth  note 
stands  for  the  beat.  The  quarter  note  is  still  considered 
the  metrical  unit.  Pupils  should  beat  time. 

The  new  rhythmical  effect  of  two  equal  tones  to  the  heat 
divides  the  quarter  note  into  two  eighths.  This  rhythmic 
figure  is  an  important  one  and  should  be  carefully  presented 
according  to  the  general  principle  so  often  given. 

When  it  has  been  comprehended,  frequent  drills  are 
necessary.  These  are  best  conducted  through  typical 
examples  which  may  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  (see 
Reference)  and  given  a permanent  place  there  for  daily 
reference.  Use  measure  words. 

The  procedure  should  he  from  blackboard  drill  to  the 
application  in  the  book.  The  importance  of  systematic 
and  frequent  practice  in  rhythmic  figures  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Rhythmic  study  should  also  include  recognition  from 
hearing.  Neglect  of  rhythmic  drill  will  cause  work  to  drag 
and  necessitate  those  endless  repetitions  which  make 
teaching  tiresome  and  dull. 

The  skill  which  is  gained  by  practice  upon  rhythmic 
figures  makes  possible  great  progress  in  sight  reading, 
and  will  encourage  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

Sharp-four  is  introduced  from  the  tone  above  (5),  by 
comparison  with  8-7-8  upon  the  same  pitch.  A simple 
diagram  of  parallel  ladders  upon  the  blackboard  enables 
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the  teacher  to  give  the  necessary  practice  upon  this  tonal 
effect  with  least  effort.  Sharp-four  should  also  be  applied 
in  examples  on  the  staff,  the  procedure  being  from  ladder 
to  staff  representation. 

Sharp-four  needs  to  be  as  well  understood  as  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  the  scale. 

There  should  be  dictation  and  ear-training  using  the  chro- 
matic, and  songs  and  exercises  employing  sharp-four 
should  be  sung.  Occasional  exercises  should  be  given  in 
writing  the  scale  in  the  keys  thus  far  studied  with  their 
signatures,  employing  the  various  symbols  of  notation. 

The  order  of  the  lesson  may  be : — 


1.  Breathing,  vocalize,  and  enunciation. 

2.  Familiar  song. 

3.  Dictation  and  ear  training 

4.  Rhythmic  drill 

5.  Sight  reading 

6.  New  sons. 


with  individual  tests. 


Or,  first  day  — 1,  2,  3,  5;  second  day  — 1,  3,  4,  6. 


Grade  4 B 

Time  for  instruction.  — Twelve  minutes  each  day. 

Voice  compass.  — c first  line  below  the  staff  to  g above 
the  staff. 

A thorough  review  of  all  preceding  work  should  be  carried 
on,  together  with  the  study  of  the  new  keys  of  A,  A -flat, 
and  E with  their  signatures  in  the  same  manner  as  preceding 
keys. 

Ear  training  should  be  coincident  with  dictation. 
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The  review  should  be  very  complete  and  should  include 
oral  and  visible  dictation  of  all  possible  scale  relations,  in- 
cluding sharp-four. 

Much  rhythmic  drill  should  be  included  both  by  dictation 
and  recognition  by  ear.  The  practice  should  perfect  the 
work  in  J,  J,  f,  and  | measure  with  single  and  multiple 
beat  notes  and  rests,  and  in  the  use  of  two  equal  tones  to 
the  beat.  The  writing  of  all  symbols  and  of  the  scale  in 
the  various  keys  thus  far  studied  should  receive  attention. 
Continue  measure  words  and  beating  time. 

Flat-seven  is  introduced  and  sight  singing  from  books 
is  continued. 

Flat-seven  should  he  introduced  from  6,  and  6,  flat-7,  6 be 
compared  with  3,  4,  3 of  the  same  pitch.  Flat-seven 
should  also  be  led  to  from  8 above,  and  8,  flat-7,  6 compared 
with  5,  4,  3 of  equal  pitch. 

In  the  necessary  drills  a simple  diagram  of  parallel  lad- 
ders may  be  used  with  good  effect.  The  staff  should  then  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Flat-seven  should  receive  careful 
attention  in  dictation  and  in  ear  training.  In  the  drills  flat-7 
should  be  strongly  contrasted  with  7.  Flat-7  and  sharp-4 
should  be  used  in  songs  and  exercises  for  sight  reading. 

In  the  sight  singing  of  songs  with  words  directly,  the  pupils 
should  be  enjoined  to  anticipate  difficult  tones  by  thinking 
the  sol-fa  name. 

The  teacher  should  prepare  difficult  intervals  and  rhyth- 
mic effects  in  all  new  songs  and  exercises  by  preliminary 
drill  before  attempting  to  sing  the  song  or  exercise  through. 
This  should  be  made  a principle  of  practice.  The  exercise 
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should  then  be  attempted  with  the  determination  to  go  to 
the  end  without  stopping.  The  habit  of  stopping  as  soon 
as  a mistake  occurs  is  demoralizing.  Cultivate  the  power 
of  recovering  the  movement  at  the  beginning  of  a new 
measure.  Then  go  back  and  drill  upon  the  point  of  failure. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  attempt  the  sight 
reading  with  confidence  and  with  strongly  concentrated 
attention  upon  their  own  work. 

Individual  singing  and  sight  reading  should  be  syste- 
matic, pupils  being  required  frequently  to  do  this  indi- 
vidually. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  see  groups  of  notes  and  should 
not  read  from  note  to  note. 

The  use  of  rote  songs  should  be  considerably  diminished 
in  the  grade  and  some  substantial  portion  of  every  new 
song  given  should  be  made  the  basis  of  sight  singing. 

Order  of  the  lesson : — 


1.  Breathing  combined  with  vocalize. 

2.  Familiar  song. 

3.  Dictation  and  ear  training' 

4.  Rhythm 

5.  Sight  reading 

6.  New  song. 

Or,  first  day  — 1,  2,  3,  5;  second  day  — 1,  3,  4,  6. 


with  individual  tests. 


Grade  5A 

Time.  — Sixty  minutes  a week,  in  five  periods  of  twelve 
minutes,  or  four  periods  of  fifteen  minutes. 

Voice  compass.  — c first  line  below  the  staff  to  g above. 
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Besides  the  review  of  previous  work  comes  the  develop- 
ment of  chromatic  tones  other  than  sharp-4  and  flat-7.  These 
are  worked  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter.  They 
should  be  applied  in  songs  and  melodious  exercises. 

The  study  of  the  nine  ordinary  keys  with  their  signatures 
is  continued  and  reviewed,  varying  the  order  of  the  keys 
constantly.  The  explanation  and  meaning  of  the  signs  of 
expression  should  be  given  as  they  occur. 

The  dotted  quarter  note  followed  by  the  eighth  should  be 
carefully  explained  and  drilled  upon.  In  this  drill  the  same 
methods  of  blackboard  representation  and  the  use  of  type 
forms  should  be  employed  as  in  previous  rhythmic  work. 
No  rhythmic  effect  requires  more  persistent  practice  than 
this.  Use  measure  words  and  beat  time. 

The  drills  should  be  followed  by  sight  reading  in  which 
the  rhythmic  figure  occurs. 

Occasional  exercises  in  writing  from  hearing  should  in- 
clude melodic  phrases  in  different  keys  and  in  the  various 
rhythms  studied. 

Order  of  the  lesson : — 


1.  Breathing  and  vocalize. 

2.  Familiar  song. 

3.  Dictation  and  ear  training 

4.  Rhythm 

5.  Sight  reading  applied  to 

new  song  material 


with  individual  tests. 


Or,  first  day  — 1,  2,  3,  4;  second  day  — 1,  4,  5. 
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Grade  5B 

Time.  — Sixty  minutes  a week,  in  three,  four,  or  five 
periods. 

Voice  compass.  — b -flat  below  the  staff  to  a on  first 
line  above. 

The  work  in  this  grade  should  include  the  knowledge  of 
all  that  has  preceded  in  tone  relations  including  chromatics, 
in  rhythm,  and  in  sight  singing. 

The  subject  of  rhythm  should  receive  an  important  share 
of  the  instruction,  since,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  work, 
as  applied  in  sight  reading,  in  dictation,  in  ear  training, 
and  in  writing  from  hearing,  is  added  the  study  of  synco- 
pation and  of  the  various  forms  which  result  from  the  divi- 
sion of  the  metrical  unit  into  three  equal  parts  (triplets) 
and  into  four  equal  parts.  Pupils  should  beat  time. 

Voice  culture  and  the  interpretation  of  songs  should 
receive  much  attention. 

In  this,  as  in  previous  grades , the  daily  practice  of  suit- 
able vocal  exercises  and  vocalizes  for  cultivating  flexibility, 
quality  and  power  of  the  voice,  should  be  continued. 

The  compass  of  the  voice  may  be  carefully  extended  both 
above  and  below  the  limits  previously  used.  This  exten- 
sion, however,  should  be  gradual  and  no  straining  or  over 
effort  should  be  permitted  either  upon  high  or  low  pitches. 

In  the  low  tones,  the  thick,  hard  quality  should  be  ab- 
solutely prohibited,  the  voice  being  trained  always  from  the 
head  voice  downward,  and  the  quality  which  is  obtained 
upon  high  pitches  is  brought  down  into  and  blended  with 
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the  soft  tones  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the 
voice. 

The  songs  should  be  entirely  learned  through  sight  singing 
and  should  include  a suitable  proportion  of  unison  songs 
in  order  that  all  voices  may  be  kept  up  in  compass. 

Boys’  voices  should  receive  particular  care  and  training. 

The  order  of  the  lesson  should  be : — 


1.  Breathing  and  vocalize. 

2.  Familiar  song. 

3.  Dictation  and  ear  training 

4.  Rhythm 

5.  Sight  singing  of  new  song 

material 


with  individual  tests. 


Or,  first  day  — 1,  2,  3,  4;  second  day  — 1,  4,  5. 


Grade  6 A 

Time.  — Sixty  minutes  a week,  in  three  or  four  periods. 

Voice  Compass.  — a below  to  a above  the  staff. 

The  work  of  the  previous  years  should  he  reviewed,  especially 
regarding  keys  and  rhythms. 

Dictation  and  ear  training  should  be  continued  upon  scale 
relation,  chromatics,  and  rhythm. 

Writing  should  be  of  easy  melodies  from  hearing. 

Part  songs  for  two  voices  should  be  studied. 

The  minor  scale  is  introduced  and  developed  in  the  three 
forms  common  in  musical  practice;  namely,  the  “natural,” 
the  harmonic,  and  the  melodic.  Dictation  should  be  given 
in  these  forms,  and  songs  and  exercises  in  minor  keys  should 
be  employed  for  sight  reading. 
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In  sight  reading  the  various  rhythmic  figures  should  now 
be  easily  mastered  at  sight. 

Many  new  exercises  should  be  undertaken  for  sight 
reading,  since  ability  comes  from  the  practice  of  new 
material. 

A suitable  vocalize  should  precede  the  lesson  (see  5B). 

Individual  singing  should  be  continued  as  in  previous 
grades. 

The  order  of  the  lesson  should  be : — 


1.  Breathing  and  vocalize. 

2.  Song. 

3.  Dictation  and  ear  training 

4.  Rhythm 

5.  Sight  reading  applied  to 

new  song  material 


with  individual  tests. 


Or,  first  day  — 1,  2,  3,  4;  second  day  — 1,  4,  5. 


Grade  6 B 

Time.  — Sixty  minutes  a week,  in  three  or  four  periods. 

Review  the  work  of  previous  years  as  to  keys  and  signa- 
tures, both  in  major  and  minor,  and  rhythms. 

Continue  dictation  and  ear  training,  and  the  writing  of 
melodies  from  hearing. 

Chromatic  tones  may  be  approached  by  skips  after  drill- 
ing upon  the  diagram.  Songs  for  sight  singing  containing 
these  difficulties  should  be  used. 

Part  singing  should  be  continued  in  two  voices  and  some- 
times in  three  parts  when  possible. 

The  'pupils’  voices  should  now  be  classified,  especially 
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those  of  the  older  boys  and  girls,  in  order  that  they  may 
sing  the  parts  which  are  best  adapted  to  them,  whether 
high  or  low. 

Boys  with  changed  or  changing  voices  should  be  grouped 
together  apart  from  boys  singing  soprano,  and  the  former 
should  be  encouraged  to  sing  a suitable  part.  Boys  with 
changing  voices  should  sing  softly  and  within  a limited 
low  range. 

Vocalizes  and  vocal  drills  at  pitches  appropriate  to  the 
voices  should  be  used  at  the  singing  periods.  Much  sight 
singing  of  good  songs  should  be  had. 

The  order  of  the  lesson  should  be : — 

1.  Breathing  and  vocalize. 

2.  Song. 

3.  Dictation  and  ear  training. 

4.  Rhythm. 

5.  Sight  singing  of  new  song  material. 

Or,  first  day  — 1,  2,  3,  4;  second  day  — 1,  4,  5. 

Grade  7 A 

Time.  — Sixty  minutes  a week,  in  three  periods  of  twenty 
minutes  each. 

The  melodic  and  rhythmic  features  studied  in  the  two 
preceding  years  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

Songs  in  three-voice  parts  as  well  as  unison  and  two-part 
songs  should  be  studied  in  the  sight  singing. 

The  voices  should  be  carefully  classified  for  part  singing 
and  the  pupils  should  be  seated  in  accordance  with  the 
part  they  sing.  Boys  with  changed  voices  should  be  given 
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an  easy  bass  and  encouraged  to  sing  within  a limited  range. 
This  part  should  be  a real  bass  and  not  a doubling  of  the 
melody  or  of  the  lower  alto. 

The  more  mature  but  unchanged  voices  of  boys  may  be 
placed  upon  an  alto-tenor  part  by  the  special  teacher;  that 
is  to  say,  a low  alto  within  the  range  of  the  adult  tenor 
voice. 

The  alto -tenor  should  not  extend  lower  than  g below  the 
treble  staff,  and  should  generally  range  between  the  a-flat 
below  the  staff  and  the  a in  the  second  space.  If  this 
compass  is  observed,  the  part  may  be  sung  either  from  the 
G clef  or  from  the  bass  or  F clef. 

(If  appropriate  music  is  selected,  singing  in  four  actual 
parts  may  even  be  attempted  in  classes  where  boys’  voices 
have  changed.) 

The  study  of  the  bass  or  F clef  may  be  begun  in  boys’  or 
mixed  classes  in  which  changed  voices  have  appeared. 

The  study  of  diatonic  intervals  required  includes  merely 
those  which  are  used  in  the  formation  of  the  major  scale, 
from  step  to  step;  that  is  to  say,  the  major  and  minor 
seconds,  — e.g.  from  1 to  2 a major  second,  2 to  3 a major 
second,  3 to  4 a minor  second,  4 to  5 a major  second,  5 to  6 
a major  second,  6 to  7 a major  second,  7 to  8 a minor  second, 
the  minor  seconds  being  the  intervals  from  3 to  4 and 
7 to  8.  All  the  others  are  major  seconds. 

From  the  intervals  thus  learned,  the  pupils  should  build 
the  major  scale  from  any  given  pitch  and  apply  the  knowl- 
edge to  making  the  resulting  signature.  In  this  the  pitch 
names  as  well  as  the  intervals  should  be  given. 
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Grade  7 B 

Time . — Sixty  minutes  a week  in  suitable  periods.  (Three 
of  twenty  minutes  each  are  preferable.) 

The  review  should  include  the  principles  and  practice  of 
previous  years. 

The  study  of  rhythm  should  not  be  neglected  and  drills 
should  be  frequent. 

Suitable  vocalizes  for  the  different  voices  should  be 
practiced,  the  voices  should  be  classified,  and  the  sight 
singing  of  songs  in  unison,  in  two-voice  parts  and  in  three- 
voice  parts,  should  be  diligently  continued. 

The  bass  clef  should  be  systematically  studied  and 
exercises  in  sight  singing  should  be  given,  using  the  bass 
clef. 

When  there  are  actual  bass  voices,  easy  songs  in  four 
parts,  namely,  bass,  alto-tenor,  alto,  and  soprano,  may 
sometimes  be  sung. 

Intervals  should  be  recognized  from  dictation  and  from 
hearing  as  well  as  rhythms. 

The  major  and  minor  scales  should  be  reviewed  with  their 
signatures,  and  the  construction  of  the  minor  scale  should 
be  analyzed  by  establishing  the  intervals  which  form  the 
successive  steps. 

Minor  scales  should  be  constructed  from  various  given 
pitches  by  using  the  proper  intervals.  In  the  construction 
of  the  minor  scale  the  pitch  names  should  be  given,  and  the 
signatures  named  together  with  the  name  of  the  relative 
major  key. 
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Grades  8A  and  8B 

Time.  — Sixty  minutes  a week,  in  two  or  three  periods. 

The  technical  work  in  these  grades  should  merely  include 
the  review  of  that  already  accomplished  and  its  application 
incidentally  in  the  sight  singing  of  songs.  These  songs 
should  be  in  unison,  in  two-voice  parts,  in  three-voice  parts, 
and,  where  the  voices  of  the  boys  are  changed,  in  four-voice 
parts. 

The  changed  voices  may  sing  in  unison  songs  and  the  bass 
in  part  songs  in  which  a real  bass  is  given. 

Songs  in  two-voice  parts  and  three-voice  parts  should  not 
include  the  changed  voices  of  the  boys,  unless  one  of  the 
parts  is  a real  bass. 

In  songs  in  three-voice  parts  the  lower  part  should  be 
sung  either  by  alto-tenors  (boys)  or  by  girls  with  low 
pitched  voices. 

The  study  and  sight  singing  of  good  songs  with  artistic 
and  emotional  interpretation  should  make  the  larger  part 
of  the  work;  the  theory,  that  which  is  incidental  and  neces- 
sary to  the  sight  singing. 

Pupils  should  be  seated  in  accordance  with  the  part 
they  sing. 

Care  should  be  observed  that  boys  with  changing  or 
recently  changed  voices  should  sing  softly  within  a limited 
compass.  All  pupils,  however,  should  be  encouraged  to 
sing. 

Exercises  may  be  given  which  require  a knowledge  of 
the  various  major  and  minor  keys  studied  and  of  rhythms. 
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The  construction  of  the  major  and  minor  scales  may  be 
reviewed.  Each  lesson  should  begin  with  a short  breathing 
exercise  combined  with  suitable  vocalizes  for  the  different 
voices. 

Rhythms  should  be  carefully  interpreted. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  WORK  PLANS. 

The  following  Work  Plans  are  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  References  which  follow,  beginning  on  p.  210. 
A Work  Plan  is  given  for  each  grade  except  1 A (in  which 
everything  is  done  through  the  means  of  rote  songs). 
(See  p.  148.)  1 A is  the  first  half  year  in  school ; 1 B the 

second  half  of  the  first  year,  etc. 

The  Work  Plans  provide  for  seventeen  weeks  each  term. 
The  headings  correspond  to  similar  heads  in  the  References, 
and  the  numbers  in  the  columns  under  the  headings  refer 
to  similar  numbers  in  the  References.  The  References 
give  the  formulas  or  processes  which  are  called  for  in  the 
Work  Plans,  and  illustrate  the  latter,  unless  the  explana- 
tion is  obvious  in  the  Work  Plans  themselves. 

Spaces  in  the  Work  Plans  that  are  vacant  indicate  that 
nothing  is  called  for,  or  else  it  is  left  for  the  special 
teacher  to  specify  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  vari- 
ous books  that  may  be  used.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
use  the  Plans  with  any  text-book , the  latter  not  being 
alluded  to  in  the  Plans. 

The  Plans,  therefore,  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
teacher  according  to  the  books  that  are  in  use. 

Under  the  various  heads  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
use  all  the  material  indicated.  Thus  while  a number  of 
vocal  drills  and  breathing  exercises  are  indicated,  the 
teacher  may  select  and  use  only  those  deemed  especially 
suitable.  It  is  enough  if  pupils  have  gained  the  power 
to  do  the  work  in  any  or  all  exercises. 


MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE 

Get  list  of  songs  learned  in  1 A,  and  keep  a list  of  songs  learned. 
Direct  all  singing. 


Week 

Breath- 

ing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enuncia- 

tion 

Dictation 
Visible  and  Oral 

Ear-Training 

Rhythm 

1 

Proper  Phrasing  of  Songs 

1,3,4 

accent 
in  songs 

2 

1-3 

1,3,4 

u 

3 

1-3 

4 

1,2,3 

Scale  Song 

U 

a 

4 

1-3 

4,5 

2,3 

Scale  (Eb)  with 
sol-fa  down 
and  up  by 
imitation 

a 

5 

6-8 

1,2,3 

Scale  (Eb)  from 
memory 

u 

6 

6-8 

1,2, 3, 4 

Scale  with  num- 
bers and  sol- 
fa 

u 

7 

9 

1,4,5 

Point  scale 
down  and  up 
on  diagram 

Tr.  sings 
scale  with 
loo  and 
pupils  re- 
peat with 
sol-fa 

u 

8 

9 

1,4,5 

Scale  and 
1,2, 3, 4 

Scale  and 
3 

u 

9 

10 

1,2, 4, 5 

1-8 

1-3 

u 

10 

10 

1,2, 4, 5 

2,  5-12 

1,2,3,12 

u 

11 

4,5 

1,2, 4, 5 

1-3,  9-16 

1,2,3,12,14 

u 

12 

4,5 

1,2, 4, 5 

1-3,  9-20 

1,2,3, 

12,14,16 

u 

13 

9 

4,6a 

11-14 

16,  18,  20-27 

1,2,3, 

12,14,16 

14 

9 

4,6b 

1-12,  12-32 

1,2,3, 

12,14,16 

a 

15 

10 

4,5c 

34-39 

1,2,3, 

12,14,16 

u 

16 

10 

l,45d 

6a 

40-45 

1,2,3, 

12,14,16 

u 

17 

9,  10 

2,4,56,6b 

46-48 

12  3 
12,14,16 

u 
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1 Bo  Time,  12  minutes  each  day. 

Check  all  work  dune.  Keep  work  plan  in  sight  and  have  pitch 

instrument  ready. 


Individual 

Singing 

^ Imitative 
Tone 
Groups 

Rote  Songs 

(To  be  given  by  special  teacher) 

List  of  Songs 
Learned 

111  Rote  Songs  and  Dictation  Exercises 

1,2,3, 4 

1,3, 6, 7, 8 

2, 4, 6, 7, 
8,9,10 

10 

10 

10 
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Get  list  of  songs  from  1 B.  Keep  work  plan  in  sight  and  pitch 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal  Drill 

Enuncia- 

tion 

Visible 

Dictation 

Oral 

Dictation 

Ear-Training 

1 

1,2,  or  8 

1,2, 3, 4 

1 

1-16 

1,2,3,11 

12-16 

1,2,3,12 

2 

3 “ 

6,7 

1,2,3 

17-33 

3,11-16 

23-29 

1-3,  12,  14 
16,  23-27 

3 

4 “ 

6,7 

1,6a 

34-45 

34-45 

34-39 

40-42 

4 

5 “ 

9,10 

1 9 4 4 

6b 

46-68 

46-57 

46-51 

5 

60)  “ 

9,10 

2,3,4,6c 

69-78 

69-78 

52-57 

6 

6(2)  “ 

10,11 

6abc 

79-85 

79-85 

69-78 

7 

6(3)  “ 

10,11 

3,4 

86-93 

86-93 

79-85 

8 

6(4)  “ 

13 

9 

4,5,6abc 

79-85, 

86-94 

93,94 

86-93 

9 

6 (5)  “ 

9,13 

2,3 

95,96 

95,96 

69-78 

10 

6(D  “ 

13,14 

3,4 

97,98 

97,98 

79-85 

11 

6(2)  “ 

9,14 

5,6abc 

9S,99 

98,99 

93.94 

12 

6(3)  “ 

13,14 

5,7 

69-78 

100 

69-78 

100 

95-96 

13 

6(4)  “ 

15 

3,4 

86-93 

101 

86-93 

101 

97,98 

14 

6(5)  “ 

15 

5,7 

98-101 

98-101 

34-37 

40-42 

15 

6(3)  “ 

10,9 

5,7 

102,103 

102,103 

93,94 

16 

6(4)  “ 

11,14 

3,4 

103,104 

103,104 

103,104 

17 

6(5)  “ 

11,14 

5,7 

103-106 

103-106 

103-105 
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2 A.  Time,  12  minutes  each  day. 


instrument  ready.  Check  work  done.  Direct  all  singing. 


Rhythm 

Individual 

Rote  Songs 

Songs  Learned 

Acc.  in 
Songs 

Songs  and 
diet. 

Review  old  songs 

tt 

(i 

<< 

a 

Finger 

beat 

a 

U 

u 

* New  song 

1,2 

u 

1,2,3 

Songs,  diet, 
and 

rhythm 

4,5 

tt 

* 

1,5,6 

u 

1,2, 3, 7 

u 

7,8,9 

tt 

* 

7,10 

a 

7,10 

tt 

11,12 

it 

* 

7,13,14 

it 

11,13,15 

tt 

13,15 

16,17 

tt 

* 

1,2, 3, 6 
7,8,9,17 

tt 
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Get  list  of  songs  from  2 A.  Keep  work  plan  in  sight  and  pitch 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal  Drill 

Enuncia- 

tion 

Dictation, 
Visible  and 
Oral 

Ear-Train- 

ing 

Rhythm 

1 

1,2  or  8 

1,2, 3, 4 

1 

1-3,  34-39 
40-45 
46-57 

do. 

1-5 

2 

3 “ 

6,7 

1,2,3 

1-3,  58-78 
79-92 

do. 

1-3,  7-9 

3 

4 “ 

6,7 

1,6a 

93-97 

do. 

11-15 

4 

5 “ 

9,10 

1,2,3 

4,6b 

98-102 

do. 

11,14,16,17 

5 

6 (D  “ 

9,10 

2,3,4,6c 

100-106 

do. 

2 meas.  18 
4 21A 

6 

6(2)  “ 

10,11 

6abc 

107-109 

107 

1-4,7, 20A 

7 

6 (3)  “ 

10,11 

3,4 

109-111 

108,109 

1-5, 20B 

8 

6G)  “ 

13 

4,5,6abc 

112-114 

112,113 

1-5, 7, 20c 

9 

6CS)  “ 

9,13 

2,3 

108-110 

112-114 

114 

1-5, 20D 

10 

6(D  “ 

13,14 

3,4 

107-109 

115-116 

115 

20ABCD 

11 

6(2)  “ 

9,14 

5,6abc 

115-117 

116 

1-4,19 

21A 

12 

6(3)  “ 

13,14 

5,7 

107-109 

115-118 

117 

1-4,7,16,17 

21B 

13 

6(4)  “ 

15 

3,4 

100-106 

111-114 

118 

1-3, 11-15 
20ABCD 

14 

6(5)  “ 

15 

5,7 

107-111 

116,119 

119 

1,17,18 

21C 

15 

6(3)  “ 

10,9 

5,7 

98-102 

119,120 

120 

7,2  ID 

16 

6(4)“ 

11,14 

3,4 

58-92 

108,117 

46-57 

20  AC. 
21AC. 

17 

6(5)  “ 

11,14 

5,7 

100-106 

103,104 

7,20BD. 

21BD. 
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2 B.  Time,  12  minutes  each  day, 

instrument  ready.  Check  work  done.  Direct  all  singing. 


Notation 

Individual 

Sight-Reading 
with  Empty  Staff 

1 

Rote  Songs 

Songs  Learned 

J — _ 

Song  Diet. 
Rhythm 

Dictation 
with  J on 
staff 

Review  old 
songs 

a 

u 

u 

u 

<4 

4 4 

u 

* New  song 

l 

u 

Exercises 

2 and 
4 bars 

Ex.  on 
staff 

u 

tie  J 

44 

44 

* 

— 

u 

44 

u 

u 

u 

u 

* 

u 

u 

3 i 

4 <=*  * 

u 

a 

u 

u 

* 

a 

a 

u 

4 • 

ll 

44 

* 

a 

u 

u 

4 4 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE 

Get  list  of  rote  songs  from  1 B.  Keep  work  plan  in  view  and  have 


Week 

Breath- 

ing 

Vocal 

Drills 

Enuncia- 

tion 

Dictation, 
Visible  and  Oral 

Ear-Training 

Rhythm 

1 

1,2 

1-5 

1,3 

1-32 

1-3,  12, 

1-5, 

8 

14-32 

7,18 

2 

1,2 

1-3 

2,3 

34-68,  107, 

Ex. 

11-17,  19 

8 

6 

108 

selected 
from  diet. 

3 

3,8 

6-8 

u 

69-78,  109, 

20A  (1-4) 

110 

21A  (1-4) 

4 

3,8 

6-8 

u 

79-85 

ii 

20B  (1-5) 

It 

86-98 

21B  (1-4) 

5 

4,8 

9,10 

n 

111,112 

a 

20C  (1-5) 

46-85 

ii 

21C  (1-4) 

6 

4,8 

9,10 

u 

96-100 

U 

20D  (1-5) 

113-116 

ii 

21D  (1-4) 

7 

5,8 

13,14 

u 

46-57,  69- 

ii 

22A(1) 

78,  100,  102 

7 

8 

5,8 

13,14 

u 

103-106a 

ii 

22A  (1-4) 

115-120 

21A  (1-4) 

9 

2,8 

13,15 

u 

100-106ab 

ii 

22B  (1-4) 

107,  108 

20A  (1-5) 

17 

10 

2,8 

.13,15. 

u 

46-57,  69- 

ii 

22C  (1-4) 

78,  106c,  109 

21B  (1-4) 

11 

3,8 

9,15 

ll 

107-114 

ii 

7 

22C  (1-4) 
20B  (1-5) 

12 

3,8 

9,16 

u 

106c 

ii 

21C  (1-4) 

115-120 

22AB 

13 

4,8 

15,16 

u 

46-57,  09-78 

a 

17,  20C 

103-106a 

21D,  22C 

14 

4,8 

14,15 

u 

107-120 

u 

20D,  21C 
22B 

15 

5,8 

16 

It 

107-120 

u 

20C,  21B 
22A 

16 

5,8 

17 

ll 

100-120 

ll 

20B,  21 A 
22B 

17 

5,8 

17 

u 

100-120 

(C 

20A,  21B 
22C 
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3 A.  Time,  12  minutes  each  day. 

pitch  instrument  ready.  Check  work  done.  Direct  all  singing. 


Notation 

Two-Voice 

Exercise 

Individual 

Sight-Reading 
Empty  Staff 

Rote  Songs 
to  be  Learned 

Songs 

Learned 

= J 

— 1 

Diet. 

Review  old 
songs 

1 t 

Ear-tr. 

Bar  and 
double 
bar 

Rhythm 

1 

Sight- 

Reading 

New  song 

u 

U 

4 

4 

u 

U 

<2? 

u 

u 

- ' 

u 

a 

a 

u 

u 

u 

u 

li 

u 

u 

u 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE 


Get  list  of  songs  from  3 A.  Keep  plan  in  sight  and  pitch 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enunci- 

ation 

Dictation, 
Visible  and  Oral 

Ear- 

Training 

Rhythm 

1 

2,8 

6,7 

2,3 

34-45,  46-57 

Scale 

relations 

and 

Rhythm 

20A  (1-4) 
21A  (1-4) 

2 

3,8 

6,7 

u 

58-78,  107, 
112 

u 

22A,  7 
21B 

3 

4,8 

6,17 

13 

U 

79-97,  108, 
113 

ii 

22B,  C. 

4 

5,8 

13 

u 

78-102,  109, 
114 

U 

20B 
21C,  17 

5 

6(3), 8 

9,13 

a 

100-106, 

110,111,114 

u 

20C,  7 
21D 
22C,  17 

6 

6(5), 8 

9,13 

u 

115-118 

u 

20B,  21A 
22A. 

7 

6(2), 8 

15 

u 

110,111, 

114-120 

a 

20A,  21B 
22B 

8 

6(3), 8 

15,16 

u 

69-78, 46-57 

u 

20B,  21C 
22C 

9 

6G),  8 

15,16 

u 

100-106 

u 

20C,  7 
21D,  17 
22C 

10 

6(5), 8 

17 

u 

107-109, 

115-117 

u 

20B,  21A 
22B 

11 

62,8 

16 

u 

118-120 

u 

20A,  21C 
22A 

12 

63,8 

15 

% 

u 

115-120 

u 

20C,  7 
21D 
22B,  17 

13 

64,8 

16 

u 

110-112, 

115-120 

u 

20D,  21A 
22C 

14 

65,8 

17 

u 

115-120 

u 

20A,  21B 
22A 

15 

63,8 

18 

u 

110,111,113- 
115,117, 119 

u 

20B,  21C 
22B 

16 

64,8 

18 

u 

Review 

u 

20C,  21D 
22C 

17 

65,8 

18 

i i 

Review 

u 

20C,  21D 
22C 
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3 B.  Time,  12  minutes  each  (lay. 

instrument  ready.  Check  work  done.  Direct  all  singing. 


Notation 

Individual 

Writing 

2-Voice 
Ex.  Book 

Sight- 

Reading 

Rote 

Songs 

Songs 

Learned 

J l 

• ||  <=>• 

Diet. 

Rhythm 

Sight- 

Reading 

Review 
work  of 
3A 

Review 

3A 

2 3 4 
4 4 4 

44 

e/ 

tt 

Pitch  -g 
names 

44 

Bk. 

a 

New 

song 

Key  of 
C 

u 

44 

Books. 
Key  of  C 

44 

4 4 

Round 

tt 

44 

u 

Staff 

Clef 

Notes 

it 

44 

44 

tt 

Bk. 

tt 

New 

song 

b,  Key 
of  Eb 

u 

44 

In  Eb 

44 

u 

Round 

44 

New 

song 

Eb  and 
C 

u 

Staff, 

Notes, 

Clef, 

Rests, 

Meas.,b 

u 

InEb 
and  C 

u 

u 

Bk. 

4 4 

#,  Key  of 
D 

u 

tt 

In  D 

New 

song 

44 

it 

tt 

tt 

D,  Eb 
and  C 

u 

Same  and 
# and  b 

Round 

In  Eb,  D 
and  C 

44 

u 

44 

tt 

New 

song 

4 4 

“ 

Review 

44 

4 4 

44 

4 4 

44 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE 


Get  list  of  songs  from  3 B.  Keep  plan  in  sight  and  pitch  instru- 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enunci- 

ation 

Dictation, 
Visible  and  Oral 

Ear- 

Training 

Rhythm 

1 

2,8 

6,7 

2,3 

1,2,  34-57, 
58-78 

Intervals 

and 

Rhythm 

20A,  21A 
22A 

2 

3,8 

6,7 

U 

107-112, 

79-97 

U 

20B,  21B 
22B 

3 

4,8 

6,7 

13 

i c 

108-120 

u 

20C,D 

21C,D 

22C 

4 

5,8 

13 

u 

Review  all 

u 

23A,  6/4 

5 

62,8 

9,13 

u 

u 

u 

23,  A,B 
6/4,  6/8 

6 

63,8 

9,13 

u 

u 

u 

24A  (1,2) 
24C  (1,2) 

7 

64,8 

15 

u 

#4,  121 

(( 

24A  (1-4) 
24C  (1-4) 

8 

65,8 

15,16 

u 

121,  122,  124, 
#4  in  C,  D, 
Eb  and  F 

u 

24A  (1-4) 
24C  (1-4) 
24D  (1,2) 

9 

62,8 

15,16 

u 

58-79, 

121, 122, 124 

u 

23B  (1-3) 
24B  (1,2) 
24C  (1-3) 

10 

63,8 

17 

u 

79-97, 

121, 122, 124 

u 

23C  (1-3) 
23D  (1-3) 
24C  (5-8) 

11 

64,8 

16 

u 

108-120, 
121,122, 124, 

u 

24C  (1-8) 
24D(l-3) 

12 

65,8 

15 

u 

107-112, 

121-124 

u 

23C,D 
24A  (1-5) 

13 

62,8 

16 

u 

#4  in  Bb 
121-125 

u 

23C,D 

24B 

14 

63,8 

17 

u 

#4  in  C,  D,  Eb 
F,  G and 
Bb 

a 

24B,D 

24E 

15 

64,8 

18 

u 

#4  in  C,  D,  Eb 
F,  G and 
Bb  and  126 

ll 

23A,B 
94  A 

24C  (1-4) 

16 

65,8 

18 

u 

#4  in  C,  D,  Eb 
F,  G and 
Bb  and  127 

u 

23C,D 

24B 

24C  (5-8) 

17 

i 

66,8 

18 

u 

#4  in  C,  D,  Eb 
F,  G and 
Bb  and  127 

u 

24A,B,C, 

D,E 
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4 A.  Time,  12  minutes  each  day. 

ment  ready.  Check  work  done.  Direct  all  singing. 


Notation 

Individual 

Writing 

Sight-Reading 

Rote  Songs 

Songs 

Learned 

Keys  of 
C,  D,  Eb 

Diet., 

Keys, 

Sight- 

Reading 

In  C,  D and 
Eb 

Review  old 
songs 

U 

<< 

Signs  of 
Notation 

U 

a 

a 

a 

Key  of  F 

u 

In  F 

New  song 

“ s 

m 

u 

Melodic 
phrases 
by  diet. 

<( 

“ n J 

# 

u 

In  F,  C,  D,  Eb 

u 

(( 

n 

Key  of  G 

u 

In  G 

u 

a 

U 

U 

(( 

u 

In  G,  F,  C,  D, 
Eb,  #4 

u 

u 

u 

u 

Key  of 
Bb 

u 

In  Bb 

<< 

u 

u 

<< 

u 

u 

a 

In  Bb,  G,  F, 
C,  D,  Eb 

u 

u 

<< 

(< 

u 

u 

ll 

<< 

a 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE 


Get  list  of  songs  from  4 A.  Keep  work  plan  in  sight  and  pitch  instru- 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enunci- 

ation 

Dictation, 
Visible  and  Oral 

Ear- 

Training 

Rhythm 

1 

6(4)  or  8 

6,7 

1 

1,2,  34-57, 
58-78 

Intervals 

and 

Rhythm 

20AB 

21AB 

22AB 

2 

6(2)  or  8 

6,7 

1,2 

79-97, 

121, 122, 124 

U 

20CD 

21CD 

3 

6(5)  or  8 

6,7,9 

1,2,4 

107,  112, 
121-124 

U 

22C 

24AC 

4 

6(4)  or  8 

9,15 

1,4,5 

108-120, 

121-127 

24ACD 

5 

6(5)  or  8 

15,17 

6,7 

t>7,  128,  129 

u 

23B 

24BC 

6 

u 

16 

6,7 

128,  129,  130 

u 

23  CD 
24C 

7 

a 

16,15 

3,4 

128  in  C,  D 
and  E 
129-132 

u 

24D 

21AB 

8 

u 

15,17 

u 

128-135 

u 

24ACD 

9 

U 

18 

it 

128-137 
#4  and  t>7  in 
Ab 

u 

23B  (1-3) 
24B  1.2 
24C  (1-3) 

10 

u 

17,18 

a 

126-137 

a 

23C  (1-3) 
23B  (1-3) 
24C  (1-8) 

11 

a 

17,18 

a 

58-78, 

107-112 

u 

24C  (1-8) 
24D  (1-3) 

12 

u 

13,15 

4 C 

108-120, 

128-137 

it 

23CD 
24A  (1-5) 

13 

a 

16,15 

a 

108-120, 

#4  and  b7  inE 

u 

23CD 

24B 

14 

a 

17,18 

u 

u 

it 

24BDE 

15 

u 

14,15 

a 

#4  and  b7  in  9 
Keys 

(l 

23  AB 
94  A 

24C  (1-4) 

16 

u 

16,17 

u 

<< 

u 

23CD 

24BC(5-8) 

17 

a 

17,18 

u 

<< 

it 

24ABCDE 
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4 B.  Time,  12  minutes  each  day. 

ment  ready.  Work  quickly  and  systematically.  Direct  all  singing 


Individual 

Writing 

Notation 

Sight- 

Reading 

Rote 

Songs 

Songs 

Learned 

Diet. 

Reading 

Rhythm 

In  Keys 
studied 
previously 

Review 

old 

songs 

a 

Staff,  Clef, 
Notes 

U 

Scale  from 
C with  a 

U 

Key  of  A 

In  Key  of  A 

a 

Scale  from 
A,  C, 

Eb  with  J 

b7 

a 

a 

' 

In  Keys 
studied 

u 

a 

u 

u 

u 

Key  of 
Ab 

In  Ab 

il 

Scale  from 
Ab,A,D, 

F with  J 

a 

u 

In  Keys 
studied 

it 

ii 

a 

Key  of  E 

In  E 

ll 

Scale  E, 

&’.F>  K 

Bb  with  * 

* 4 

u 

Any  of  9 Keys 

il 

a 

it 

Scale  from 
any  Pitch 

a 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE  5 A. 


Get  list  of  songs  of  4 B.  Keep  work  plan  in  sight  and  pitch  instru- 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enuncia- 

tion 

Dictation, 
Visible  and  Oral 

Ear- 

Training 

Rhythm 

1 

6 or  8 

11,13 

1-4 

1,2,  34-57, 
58-78 

Intervals 

and 

Rhythm 

< i n 

d=  0 S 

24ACD 

2 

u 

11,13 

u 

79-97, 

121-127 

u 

a 

3 

u 

16,15 

CC 

128-134 

a 

u 

4 

u 

16,15 

u 

128-137,  138 

Cl 

J • J* 

25A  (1-4) 

5 

u 

17,18 

u 

128-137,  139 

ll 

25A  (1-4) 
25B  (1-4) 

6 

cc 

17,18 

(( 

138,  139,  140, 
141 

u 

25C  (1-4) 

7 

u 

15,16 

u 

34-78, 

121-125 

u 

24EF 
25C  (1-4) 

8 

u 

20 

u 

79-85,98-102, 
126,  127 

u 

25D  1,2 
25  ABC 

9 

u 

21 

u 

98-106, 

128-132 

(i 

21AC 
22A 
23  AB 

10 

a 

19 

a 

129-137, 

138-145 

u 

20ABCD 

24A 

11 

u 

16,19 

u 

107-120, 

133,  134-145 

(( 

25  A Rhythm 

21ABCD 

25A 

12 

u 

19 

a 

115-120, 

126-145 

u 

22ABC 
25  AB 

13 

u 

20 

Cl 

u 

u 

23ABCD 

25BC 

14 

a 

21 

a 

a 

u 

24ABCD 

25AB 

15 

u 

20,21 

u 

Cl 

a 

24EF 

25ABCD 

16 

u 

19,20 

Cl 

c. 

Cl 

ll 

17 

u 

CC 

Cl 

a 

Cl 

u 
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Time,  12  minutes  each  day,  or  4 periods  of  15  minutes. 


ment  ready.  Work  quickly  and  systematically.  Direct  all  singing. 


Individual 

Writing 

Notation 

Sight-Reading 

Song 

Interpretation 

Songs 

Learned 

Diet. 

Sight- 

Reading 

Rhythm 

Review 

In  any  of  9 
Keys  in 

2 3 4 0 6 
4’  4’  4'  4J  Q’ 

i _ n 

# - # d 

Review 
known  songs 

<< 

KeySigs. 

Same  with  #4 
and  t>7 

U 

U 

New  songs  as 
needed 

u 

iC 

(l 

Short 

phrases 

Employ  j # * 

u 

Employ  J < J> 
and 

chromatics 

tl 

. _ 

u 



u 

a 

u 

u 

6C 

Easy 

melody 

u 

u 

u 

Easy 

melody 

a 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE  5 B. 


Get  list  of  songs  from  5 A.  Keep  work  plan  in  sight  and  pitch 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enunci- 

ation 

Dictation, 
Visible  and  Oral 

Ear- 

Training 

Rhythm 

1 

6 or  8 

16 

1 

3,4 

46-97, 

115-120 

Intervals 

and 

Rhythm 

24,  25 

fJ=J 

i N 

* • # 

2 

u 

16,15 

U 

115-120, 
126,  127 

U 

24,  25 

3 

u 

13,15 

U 

129-137 

U 

23-25 

4 

(( 

16,15 

u 

138-145 

a 

Syncopa- 

tion 

26  (1-6) 

5 

u 

17,18 

u 

138-148 

u 

26  (1-11); 

6 

a 

17,18 

u 

46-97, 

115-120 

u 

I 

JSSs-  J i 

27  (1-5) 

7 

u 

15,16 

u 

115-120, 
126, 127 

a 

24,  25 
28,  29 

8 

u 

20 

u 

129-137 

u 

27,  29,  30 

9 

a 

21 

u 

138-145 

(( 

24,  25 

10 

u 

19 

u 

138-148 

u 

'T'' 

rn_  i i 

dd4~d 

31  (1-3) 

11 

ll 

16,17 

u 

115-120 

u 

31  (1-6) 

12 

ll 

19 

u 

129-137 

it 

28,  30 

13 

u 

20 

a 

138-148 

u 

26,  27 

14 

u 

21 

u 

u 

a 

26,  27 
30,  31 

15 

{ ( 

20,21 

u 

u 

a 

24-26 

16 

u 

19,20 

u 

u 

a 

27-29 

17 

a 

19,20 

u 

a 

u 

30,  31 
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Time,  60  minutes  a week  in  3,  4,  or  5 periods. 

instrument  ready.  Work  quickly  and  systematically.  Direct  all  singing. 


Individual 

Writing 

Notation 

Sight- 

Reading 

Song  Inter- 
pretation 

Songs 

Learned 

Diet. 

Reading 

Rhythm 

Keys 

and 

Signa- 

tures 

Em-  | 

ploying*  *1-  * 
j 1 N 

and  s • 0 

Review  5A 
Songs 

U 

Scale  in 
any  Key 

a 

New  songs 
as  studied 

a 

Syncopation 

u 

a 

JJjJ 
rs  ra 

0 0004 

u 

Ex. 

with  * 0 * * 

u 

Easy 

melody 

u 

u 

u 

Ex.  ^ 

with  J73=J 

a 

u 

U 

a 

u 

u 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE  6 A. 

Get  list  of  songs  from  5 B.  Keep  work  plan  in  sight  and  pitch  instru- 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enuncia- 

tion 

Dictation, 
Visible  and  Oral 

Ear- 

Training 

Rhythm 

1 

6 or  8 

16 

3,4 

46-97, 

115-120 

Intervals 

and 

Rhythm 

24,  25 

2 

4 4 

13,16 

u 

115-120, 

121-127 

u 

25,  26 

3 

4 4 

13,15 

u 

115-126, 

128-137 

U 

26,  27 

4 

44 

15,16 

u 

138-148, 
126, 127 

U 

25,  28,  29 

5 

4 4 

17,18 

u 

149-152 

ii 

24,  25,  30 

6 

4 4 

17,18 

a 

149,  152-157 

u 

24,  25,  31 

7 

44 

15,16 

u 

158,  159 

a 

25,  26 

8 

44 

22 

u 

149-159 
with  sol-fa 
and  loo 

44 

26,  27 

9 

44 

22 

u 

149,  152-157 
with  sol-fa 
and  loo 

U 

25,  28,  29 

10 

4 4 

19,20 

u 

156-162 

4 4 

24,  25,  30 

11 

44 

16,17 

u 

46-97, 

149-152 

44 

24,  25,  31 

12 

44 

19,22 

u 

115-120, 

153-157 

44 

23,  24 

13 

a 

20,21 

a 

128-137, 

156-162 

u 

25,  26 

14 

44 

26 

u 

Review 

44 

27,  28 

15 

tt 

26 

u 

u 1 

44 

29,  30 

16 

<< 

20,21, 

26 

u 

U 

44 

30,  31 

17 

44 

19,20, 

22 

u 

U 

44 

26,  30,  31 
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Time,  60  minutes  a week,  in  3 or  4 periods. 

ment  ready.  Work  quickly  and  systematically.  Direct  all  singing. 


Individual 

Writing 
Easy  Mel- 
odies 

Notation 

Sight-Reading 

Song  Interpreta- 
tion, Unison, 
and  2 -part 

Songs 

Learned 

Diet. 

Keys 

Rhythm 

Sight 

Singing 

General 

review 

Review  5B 

(( 

u 

i i 

U 

U 

u 

a 

Nat. 

minor 

< < 

In  major  and 
minor 

Har. 

minor 

* 

a 

Mel. 

minor 

u 

u 

u 

* 

u 

i ( 

u 

u 

* 

u 

u 

u 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE  6 B. 

Get  list  of  songs  from  6 A.  Keep  work  plan  in  sight  and  pitch  instru- 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enunci- 

ation 

Dictation 

Ear- 

Training 

Rhythm 

1 

6 or  8 

16 

3,4 

46-97, 

115-120 

Intervals 

and 

Rhythms 

24,  25 

2 

ti 

13,16 

u 

121-127, 

149-152 

u 

25,  26 

3 

it 

13,15 

a 

128-137, 

149-159 

u 

26,  27 

4 

u 

15,16 

a 

149-159 
with  loo 

u 

25,  28,  29 

5 

a 

17,18 

a 

149-159  loo, 
163-167 

u 

24,  25,  30 

6 

tt 

17,18 

u 

156-162, 

163-167 

a 

24,  25,  31 

7 

u 

15,16 

a 

46-97, 

149-152 

u 

25,  26 

8 

u 

22 

u 

115-120, 

153-157 

u 

26,  27 

9 

u 

22 

u 

128-127, 

156-162 

u 

25,  28,  29 

10 

u 

19,20 

u 

163-167, 

168-172 

(( 

24,  25,  30 

11 

u 

16,17 

u 

156,158,161, 

162 

u 

24,  25,  31 

12 

a 

19,22 

u 

157-162 

it 

23,  24 

13 

it 

20,21 

u 

163-172 

u 

25,  26 

14 

t ( 

26 

a 

138-148, 

149-155 

u 

27,  28 

15 

a 

26 

u 

156-162 

u 

29,  30 

16 

tt 

20,21, 

26 

u 

156,  172 

u 

30,  31 

17 

a 

19,20, 

22 

it 

u 

u 

26,  30,  31 
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Time,  60  minutes  a week  in  3 or  4 periods. 

ment  ready.  Work  quickly  and  systematically.  Direct  all  singing. 


Individual 

Writing 

Melodies 

Notation 

Sight-Reading, 
Unison,  a-pt. 
and  3-pt.  Songs 

Song 

Interpretation 

Songs 

Learned 

Diet. 

Keys 

Rhythm 

Sight- 

Singing 

Review 

<< 

it 

ll 

U 

u 

| • 

a 

i i 

j 

u 

u 

u 

n 

u 

u 

u 

It 

u 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADE 


Get  list  of  songs  from  6 B.  Keep  work  plan  in  sight  and  pitch  instru- 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enunci- 

ation 

Dictation 

Ear- 

Training  , 

Rhythm 

1 

/ 

6,  7 or  8 

16 

3,4 

46-97, 

115-120 

Intervals 

Rhythm 

24,  25 

2 

U 

4,5 

a 

121-127, 

149-152 

U 

24,  25 

3 

a 

17,23 

u 

128-137, 

149-155 

a 

25,  26 

4 

u 

21,4 

a 

138-148, 

156-159 

a 

26,  27 

5 

it 

22,23 

a 

149-159 
with  loo 

a 

25,  28,  29 

6 

u 

17,18 

a 

149-159  loo, 
163-167 

a 

24,  25,  30 

7 

ll 

19,23 

u 

156-162, 

163-167 

u 

24,  25,  31 

8 

u 

21,23 

u 

46-97, 

149-152 

il 

25,  26 

9 

u 

22,26 

4 

u 

115-120, 

152-157 

il 

26,  27 

10 

<1 

15,16 

4 

u 

128-137, 

156-162 

ll 

25,  28,  29 

11 

u 

19,23 

4 

u 

163-167, 

168-172 

u 

24,  25,  30 

12 

u 

26 

20,18 

u 

156,  158, 
161,  162 

It 

24,  25,  31 

13 

u 

21,4 

u 

157-162 

u 

23,  24 

14 

a 

21,23 

4 

cc 

163-172 

a 

25,  26 

15 

ll 

16,18 

26 

il 

138-148, 

149-155 

u 

27,  28 

16 

i c 

19,4 

u 

156-16 

ii 

29,  30 

17 

il 

20,23 

26 

l. 

156-172 

ii 

30,  31 
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7 A.  Time,  60  minutes  a week  in  3 periods. 

ment  ready.  Work  quickly  and  systematically.  Direct  all  singing. 


Individual 

Writing 

Melodies 

Notation 

Sight-Reading 

Song  Interpre- 
tation 

Songs 

Learned 

Diet. 

Keys 

Rhythms 

Sight- 

Singing 

2 3 
2*  2 
4 
2 

* 

3 9 
8*  8 

* 

* 

12 

8 

Maj.  and 
Min.  2ds 

Constr. 

maj. 

scale 

* 

Bass  clef 
in  suit- 
able 
cases 

* 

* 
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MUSIC  — WORK  PLAN.  GRADES  7 B,  8 A, 

Get  list  of  songs  from  previous  grade.  Keep  workplan  in  sight  and  pitch 


Week 

Breathing 

Vocal 

Drill 

Enuncia- 

tion 

Dictation, 

Ex.  selected  from 
the  following: 

Ear-Training 

Selected 

Rhythm 
Ex.  from 

1 

6,  7 or  8 

16 

3,4 

46-97, 

115-120 

Intervals 

Rhythm 

24,  25 

2 

t ( 

4,5 

a 

121-127, 

149-152 

u 

25,  26 

3 

U 

17,23 

u 

128-137, 

149-155 

(t 

26,  27 

4 

a 

21,4 

4 6 

136-148, 

156-159 

ii 

25,  28,  29 

5 

i L 

22,23 

u 

149-159 

u 

24,  25,  30 

6 

U 

26,17 

u 

163-167 

a 

24,  25,  31 

7 

u . 

26,24 

a 

156-167 

u 

25,  26 

8 

u 

26,25 

u 

46-97, 

149-152 

(( 

26,  27 

9 

u 

20,24 

u 

115-120, 

152-157 

u 

25,  28,  29 

10 

u 

22,25 

u 

128-137, 

156-162 

u 

24,  25,  30 

11 

u 

17,25 

a 

163-167, 

168-172 

a 

24,  25,  31 

12 

u 

21,23 

u 

156, 158, 
161, 162 

a 

23,  24 

13 

u 

19,20 

24 

u 

157-162 

a 

25,  26 

14 

u 

26,24 

a 

163-172 

u 

27,  28 

15 

u 

26,25 

u 

138-155 

u 

29,  30 

16 

u 

20,21 

25 

u 

156-162 

u 

30,  31 

17 

u 

22,25 

i ( 

156-172 

u 

26,  30,  31 
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8 B.  Time,  60  minutes  a week,  in  2 or  3 periods. 

instrument  ready.  Work  quickly  and  systematically.  Direct  all  singing. 


Individual 

Writing 

Melodies 

Notation 

Sight-Reading, 

Unison, 

2-pt.,  3-pt-  Songs 

Song 

Interpretation, 
1,2,  and  3 parts 

Songs 

Learned 

Diet. 

Keys 

Rhythm 

Sight- 

Singing 

2 3 4 
2’  2*  2 

u 

Bass  clef 

U 

3 9 
8’  8 

U 

u 

12 

8 

a 

Maj. ) 
Min.  >2ds 
Aug.) 

<< 

Constr. 

minor 

scales 

<< 

<< 

- 

u 

n 

ii 

u 

u 

| 

u 

1 

u 

u 
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REFERENCES. 

Note.  The  headings  and  the  numbers  under  them  in  the  work 
plan  correspond  to  those  in  the  following  references. 

BREATHING. 

Note.  The  teacher  should  perform  these  exercises  with  the 
pupils  as  a model  for  their  guidance. 

1.  The  Smelling  Breath, — Inhale  as  if  smelling  a 
flower;  exhale  whispering“hush,”  prolonging  the  sound 
of  sh.  Also  with  the  sound  of  “ f ” and  blowing. 

2.  The  Smelling  Breath,  — Exhale  singing  “ oo  ” and 
“ oh  ” on  upper  d and  e-flat. 

3.  The  Smelling  Breath,  — Exhale  with  “sir”  and  “f  ” 

and  singing  “oo,”  “oh,”  “aw”  on  upper  d ore-flat. 
The  “ sh  ” should  be  instantly  followed  by  the  vocal- 
ized vowel,  thus,  “sh oo,”  beginning  the  tone 

very  softly,  swelling  it  and  diminishing  it. 

4.  The  Smelling  Breath,  — Softly  humming  on  the 
pitch  of  d or  e-flat,  “mm,”  or  vocalizing  “11.” 

5.  The  Smelling  Breath, — Exhale  with  “s,”  “ f,” 
and  “ th,”  followed  by  the  vowels  “oo-oh-aw,” 
“ ah-ay-ee  ” on  the  pitch  of  d and  e-flat. 

6.  Inhale  slowly  through  the  nostrils  in  the  time  of 
counting  “ one,  two,”  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
arms  sideways  until  level  with  the  shoulders.  Exhale 
as  in  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  while  gradually  lowering 
the  arms  to  the  sides.  The  movements  of  the  class 
should  be  uniform  with  the  models  set  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Inhale  and  exhale  gently. 

8.  As  prescribed  by  the  special  teacher. 
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ENUNCIATION. 

Note.  The  teacher  should  give  models  for  imitation. 

1.  Vowels  only,  spoken,  whispered  and  sung.  Give 
great  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  mouth  and  position  of 
the  vocal  apparatus. 

The  pupils  may  sing  on  a given  pitch  the  vowels  which 
the  teacher  forms  with  her  lips,  the  order  being  often 
varied.  In  this  the  teacher  makes  no  sound,  merely 
shaping  the  vowels  with  her  lips  for  observation  of  the 
class.  The  class  should  sing  the  vowels  thus  observed. 
For  example,  “oo-oh-ah;”  “oh-ee-oo;”  “ ah-oh-oo-ee;” 
“ee-ay-ah-oh-oo,”  etc. 

In  speaking,  the  pupils  should  be  required  to  have 
mobile  and  flexible  lips,  making  the  syllables  apparent  by 
the  positions  assumed  by  the  lips,  teeth,  tongue,  etc. 

The  teacher  may  practice  saying  sentences  in  pantomime, 
that  is,  neither  whispering  nor  speaking,  the  pupils  reading 
the  words  by  the  appearance  of  the  teacher’s  mouth.  This 
is  the  lip  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

2.  Simple  vowels  with  prefixed  consonants,  first  spoken, 
then  softly  sung  on  a medium  pitch  (g,  a,  or  b-flat), 
prolonging  the  vowels.  For  example  — oo,  loo,  lo,  la, 
law,  taw,  koo,  no,  mo,  lay,  lee,  bel. 

3.  Vowels  and  consonants,  as  in  2,  and  difficult  words 
of  songs,  first  speaking,  then  singing  the  more  difficult 
syllables  and  words. 

4.  Pronounce  words  of  songs  with  clearness  and  intelli- 
gence. Practice  singing  the  difficult  syllables  and  words. 

5.  Examples  selected  from  text-books. 
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6.  Vowels  with  accent.  Copy  exercises  on  board.  In- 
tone on  pitch  of  b-flat. 


Note.  A dash  prolongs  the  sound  one  beat. 


> 

w 

a. 

00 

00 

oo  — 

koo 

koo 

koo  — 

moo 

moo 

moo  — 

b. 


> 

A 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

CO 

lee 

lee 

lee 

lee 

lee 

bel 

bel 

bel 

bel 

be 

c. 


> 

w 

> w w 

no 

no 

no 

no  — — 

blow 

blow 

blow 

bio  — w j 

bode 

bode 

bode 

bo  — de 

7.  The  teacher  may  invent  other  exercises  similar  to  6, 
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GROUPS  FOR  IMITATION.  (Grade  1 B.) 

These  are  to  be  sung  by  the  teacher  for  imitation  by 
the  pupils.  Others  may  be  extemporized. 


Softly. 


— 



4 

— &- 


Do, 

re, 

mi. 

Loo, 

loo, 

loo, 

etc 

Lo, 

lo, 

lo, 

etc, 

re,  do. 


Mi,  fa,  sol. 

Bel,  bel,  bel. 


Sol, 

fa, 

mi.  Do, 

mi, 

do. 

Do, 

mi, 

sol. 

No, 

Lo, 

no, 

lo, 

no.  Koo, 

lo,  etc. 

koo, 

koo. 

Oo, 

oh, 

ah. 

Sol, 

mi, 

do.  Do, 

re, 

mi,  fa, 

sol, 

mi, 

do. 

Ah, 

Lo, 

ay, 

lo, 

ee.  Loo, 

lo,  etc. 

lo, 

lau,  lay, 

lee, 

lo, 

loo. 

10 


— d 1 

/? — 

• * 

0 — 

1 

1 1 

Do,  sol,  do,  mi,  sol,  do.  Sol,  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  do, 
Loo,  loo,  etc. 

Lo,  lo,  lo,  etc. 
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EXERCISES  ON  THE  EMPTY  STAFF  OR  STAFF 
WITHOUT  KEY  SIGNATURE. 

In  the  preliminary  study  of  the  rudiments  of  notation, 
exercises  and  melodies  may  be  written  upon  the  staff 
without  a clef  or  key  signature. 

In  these  exercises  the  key  note  (or  1)  may  be  placed  on 
any  degree,  its  location  being  indicated  by  some  definite 
sign,  such  as  a figure  beneath  the  first  note,  a key  chord,  or 
a note  head  of  special  shape  for  1. 

Such  exercises  form  the  preparation  needed  for  sight 
reading,  and  give  practice  in  judging  the  pitch  relations 
expressed  in  staff  degrees  and  the  simple  rhythmic  values 
of  elementary  notation. 

The  difficulty  of  locating  the  key  note  by  the  key  signa- 
ture being  eliminated,  the  pupil  can  devote  his  thoughts 
entirely  to  the  practice  of  determining  scale  tones  by  esti- 
mating the  distance  of  the  various  notes  from  the  given 
position  of  the  key  note,  the  latter  being  made  plain  by 
some  device,  as  above. 

This  follows  the  principle  of  presenting  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  of  simplifying  work.  It  presupposes  that  scale 
relationship  has  been  so  thoroughly  mastered  by  dictation 
and  ear  training  that  pupils  have  no  hesitation  in  singing 
any  tone  when  its  identity  is  established  by  its  position. 

To  obtain  the  benefit  desired  numerous  examples  should 
be  given  for  practice. 

In  the  absence  of  books  or  charts  giving  suitable  exer- 
cises with  the  empty  staff,  the  teacher  should  place  on 
the  blackboard  such  examples  furnished  by  the  special 
teacher.  If  books  are  used,  copying  will  be  unnecessary,  and 
the  class  teacher  can  devote  all  of  her  time  to  the  lesson. 
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EXERCISES  ON  STAFF  WITHOUT  KEY  SIGNATURE. 
(The  first  tone  is  indicated  by  the  figure  beneath.) 

1 9 


..  , -H-H-i 


t^=t=P 


k±=t= 


k 


- 


A 


* 

l 

loo- 


-& 


i 


' . 


d=Fd: 


^ 


loo- 


loo- 


loo- 


S-m- 

a— •- 

d , 

1 

:=4"4  4- 

H # ^ 

44= 

1*— 1 — 

-£2 0- 

*=t= 

# P— 

^ 

b*  • » 

— 1 — r — 1 — - 

" 4 

d2 — 

:t= 

4— j- 


11 


3=d: 


-4-t 


tt — ^ 


• — * 


z?- 


tj 


#=J : 

-4* 


J= 


-(2. 


-H=2- * 


R= 


t=P-i 


-s>- 


—1 

— 

-/O 

— 1 

d_ + 

4 — |- 

-H  H F , 1— 

* 

• m 

d r 

-I 

-bJ 

-# 1- 

•- 

* . 

EtEt§=Efc: 

±=t 

# * 

— 1— — 

« — 

r#it 


d=t 

• — « 


« LB Li m ' 


5 


8 


F±d: 





A l-F — •— * 

•— d i 1— 


? 3 


• • s 

1=*= 


-&■ 


1 
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VOCAL  DRILLS  AND  VOCALIZES. 

These  are  to  he  taught  by  rote. 


nl  PP 

mf 

/4s 

2 PP 

mf 

S7\ 

%$PP 

mf 

/4s 

y Sut) 

, 1/ 

-wjl  ,,, 

r*- 

v 2 1 

— I 

1 

& 

Loo,  loo.  Loo,  loo.  Loo,  loo, 

Ma  ry.  j Let  the  children  select  ) 

John  - nie.  ( names  for  calling.  f 


4 a 5 Sing  also  in  A. 


r- 

-1 

1 N — V — c 

L t 

-«> — 

. - £=5 

^ i 

5-4-*— 

— •— * — d- 

:t  Lb 

. *- 

H — 

Loo, loo,  loo,  loo, loo,  etc.  Loo, loo,  etc. 

j Use  syllables  employing  ) 
l other  vowels  also.  f 


9.1?* 

m » 

rj  1 

r7  slt  I p 

_ □ 

1 

Liz^ELi  I L_ 

. L r • 

9 m 

1 

IV 

Z f± — ! 

LJ 

w 9 

-L(5> 

1 

Loo,  loo,  etc. 
Lo,  etc. 


7 


Loo, 

Lo,  etc. 


8 Also  in  E-flat. 


Loo, 

Law, 
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■ 

a9  

/ l 0 0 

Jfu.  m 

zA 

'4  0 0 r .. 

P 

i r i 

" I 

1 

24_l  1 t 1 

oo 

pro 

aw 


ee 

ah 


10  pp  Repeat  in  E. 


Also  in  E. 


O 

00, 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

00 

oh, 

oh, 

oh, 

oh, 

oh. 

oh 

aw, 

aw, 

aw, 

aw, 

aw. 

ah 

13  Also  in  E-flat  and  E. 


— 

i 

| 

_ “1  .7" 

r 

1 f 

- T"* 

c 

M=j  -* *=* 

'•  . 

& 

t — *, — 

Lo,  etc.  ( Repeat  in  E-flat  and  E.)  Pro 

Taw 


14 


00, 

e, 


Repeat  in  E. 


oo,  oo  . . 

e,  e . . 


oo. 
e , 


15 


'g=r 


m-*-m  M 0*0 


oh  . . . 

oh  . 

aw  . . . 

aw  . 

pro  . . . 

• . 

t • • 

pro  . 
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/ t-E-A.  2 

1 

<2 

1 

2/l 

2 

1 

2 9E 

^2 

« 1 

oo-oh-ah-ay-ee, 

ee-ay-ah-oh-oo, 


Pro  (and  vowels.  Repeat  in  D and  E). 


With  ee,  oo,  aw,  ah,  no,  taw,  etc. 


22 


es3e 


c-2- 


Hero  motive.  “Siegfried.” 

/'TV 

~ 1 N — Kps-: — s- 


Loo,  loo,  etc.  (Repeat  on  higher  pitches.) 
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■ s*  r iP^i-Tr>- 

1 

L. 

■v — "M — — — 1- 

=1-*- 

Ls?  • 

7i •*  f •* 

:— -1 

ee 

ah 


, H~- 1 1 1 ^ ^ 

-H-- J — 1 — l-H rj-h 

* • I •>  S 

# P-9  P 

f t M= 

9-P  9 P-9 £ 

trttiq—  - 

Various  vowels. 


9*  * r * r 

• * » • • * - 

^ ^ — » — p — 1 

- t S— 

iM— h fc-t  * 

± p — P t—3 

1 1~*  T*— 


i— =j— j- 


3 


*- 
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PROGRESSIVE  EXERCISES  IN  SCALE  RELATIONS 
FOR  DICTATION  AND  EAR-TRAINING. 


Fig.  1. 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


DIAGRAMS  FOR  POINTING. 
Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

r8n 

-7- 

6— 

-5— 

4- 
-3- 

-2- 

-1- 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


1 


The  following  formulas  are  for  'pointing  on  the  above 
diagrams,  for  oral  dictation  and  for  ear-training. 

In  these  exercises  direct  the  speed  with  which  the  class 
responds  by  the  use  of  simple  but  suitable  gestures.  The 
pupils  should  sing  in  time  with  the  movement  of  the  hand 
of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  not  sing  with  the  pupils. 

Accent  the  tones  indicated.  Pause  on  tones  marked 
with 


(1)  8 76543  2 1.  (2)  12  3 4 5 6 7 8. 

/TS 

>>>>  >>>>> 

(4)  8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 (5)  1 2 3-45678. 

/S\  /TN  SF\  /'Tn 

(7)  12  3 4 5 6 7 8.  (8)  87654321. 
(10)  1 2 3 45678.  (11)  87.7.78. 


(3)  18 . 81. 

(6)  8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1. 

/T\ 

„ > > > > 

(9)  8 765432  1. 

(12)  8 7 8. 
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/T\  S7\ 

> > > > > 


(13)  8 7 6.6.678. 


S7\ 

> > 


> 


(15)  8765.5.567  8. 

>>>>>>> 

(17)  87654.4.4567  8. 

rr\  /tv 

(19)  876543.3.34567  8. 


/rs  /P\ 

(14)  8 7 6.678. 

(16)  8765.567  8. 

> > > > > > 

(18)  87654.4567  8. 

(20)  876543.3  45  67  8. 


>>>/T\/Tn>>>>  >>>>>>>> 

(21)  8765432.2.2345678.  (22)  8 7 6 5 4 3 2.2345678. 


> > > > 

(23)  1 2 3.3  2 1. 

(26)  1 2 3 4.432  1. 


S7\  > > 

(24)  1 2 3.3.32  1. 


(25)  12.2.21. 


sts  rr\ 

> > > > > > 

(28)  12345.5.5432  1. 

> > ^ S7\  > > > 

(30)  123456.6.65432  1. 

/Ts  /r\ 

>>>>  >>>> 

(32)  1234567.7.765432  1. 


> rr\  rrN  > > 

(27)  1234.4.432  1. 

>>>>>> 

(29)  12345.5432  1. 


(31)  123456.65432  1. 

(33)  1234567.76543 
21.1234567  8. 


>>  >>>>>>>> 

(34)  1 2.2  1.  (35)  123.3.123.31.13  1. 

(36)  1234.4.1234.41.141. 

(37)  12345.5.12345.51.15  1. 

(38)  123456.6.123456.61.16  1. 

(39)  1234567.7.1234567.71.17.7  8. 

>>>>  >>>>>>  ^ 


(40)  8 7.78.878.  (41)  876.6.8768.68.868. 
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(42)  8765.5.87658.58.85  8.  (43)  87654.4.87654 

>>  >>  >>>>>>>>>  >> 

8.48.848.  (44)  876543.3.8765438.3  8.838. 

>>>>>  >>>>>  >>> 

(45)  8765432.2.87654328.28.8282  1. 


(46)  1 2.2  1.  (47)  1 3.3  1.  (48)  1 4.4  1.  (49)  1 5.5  1. 


(50)  1 6.6  1.  (51)  1 7.7  1.1  7.78. 


(52)  8 7.78. 


(53)  8 6.68.  (54)  85.58.  (55)  84.48. 


(56)  8 3.38. 


(57)  8 2.28.82  1. 


(58)  132  1. 


(59)  14  3.4321. 


(60)  1 5 43.543 


(61)  1651.658. 


(62)  178  1.78  1 


(63)  87  6 8. 


(64)  8678. 


(65)  85  6 7 8. 


(66)  8 4 5 8.451. 


(67)  83  2 1. 


(68)  82  1.82  1. 


Note.  The  tone  in  brackets  to  be  silently  thought  hut  not  sung. 


(69)  (8)  7 8. 

(73)  3 2 1. 
(77)  5 4 3. 


(70)  (5)  6 5.  (71)  (3)  4 3.  (72)  (1)  2 1. 


(74)  6 7 8. 


(75)  43  2 1. 


(76)  5678. 


(78)  21.43.65.78.21.43.65.7  8. 


Note.  Intervals  should  now  be  sung  without  the  intermediate 
steps,  referring  to  the  latter  only  occasionally. 

(79)  8 7 8.  (80)  8 6.68.  (81)  85.58.  (82)  84.48. 

(83)  8 3.3  8.  (84)  82.28.  (85)  81.1  8. 
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Vary  the  Order  of  the  Groups. 

(86)  1 1 2.22  1.  (87)  1 1 3.33  1.  (88)  1 1 4.441. 

(89)  1 1 5.55  1.  (90)  1 1 6.66  1. 

(91)  1 1 7.771.  (92)  1 78  1. 

>>>>>>  >>  >>>>>>  >> 

(93)  1221.122.2331.132.2332.  234.4322.131. 

>>  >>  >>>>>>  >>>>  >> 

(94)  1231.1  3 31.1321.323.2  3 42.421.4231.143. 
>>>>>>>> 

243.142.231.14  5 1. 

>>  >>>  > >>>>>  >>  > 

(95)  12345.51.52.253.54.45.453.2543.5  21.54 

> > > > > > > 

3 5.4325.3215.53  1. 

(96)  123456.661.6126.365.3456.3446.46  5 1.3  6 

>>>>  > > > >> 

45.321.16.26.36.46.5  6 1. 

(97)  1234567.771.178.1277.781.1373.781.14 

87.  1478.  1578.  1678.  1678. 87  L 

>>  >>  >>  >>  >>>>  >>  > 

(98)  18.8  1.87.78.8766.7  6 8.876  5.5665.7576.7 

58.87654.4  5.46.47.48.47  8. 

(99)  876543.38.34.35.36.3781.8765432.28.21. 

>>  >>>  > >> 

2431.211.25.26.27  8. 

(100)  142.253.364.475.586.67  8. 

(101)  857.746.6  3 5.524.413.32  1. 

(102)  1 5 3.264.3  75.486.578. 

>>>>  >>>>  >>  >>  >> 

(103)  8531.8  5 31.13  5 8.1358.8351.1538.8153, 

> > > > > > 

1835.5813.3  51  8. 

>>>>  >>>>  >>  >>  >> 

(104)  8641.8  6 41.146  8.1468.8461.1648.8164. 

1 84  6.6814.4618.86853  1. 
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>>>>>>>>  >>  >>>> 

(105)  5725.2575.5275.5278.2578.2758.5721 

5 7 8 1 . 75  2^  . 7>2>5  1 . 1 5 3 1 5 3 5 8. 

(106)  864.753.642.531.1425.2637.3548.4758 
5 4 2 7 8. 


Tones  above  8 and  below  1.  Groups  may  be  subdivided. 


Tig.  6. 


4l 

31 

21 


8 = F 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


= 8, 
U 

5, 


(107)  1 23  45  6 7 8 . 8 = l1  . I1  21  31  21  l1  . I1  = 8 . 8 
7 8.8  (l1)  21  8 . 8 21  31  8. 

(108)  8 21  878. 8 21  31  78. 85  8 31  858. 135838 
>>>  > >>  >> 

1 . 8 5 31  21  8 . 8 7 8 21  31  41  7 8. 

(109)  8 21  78. 86  7 21  78. 86  57  21  8. 1358. 146 
21  8 . 5 7 21  3*8. 

(110)  1351. 2462. 3573. 4684. 57 21  5.  68 
3 1 6 . 7 21  41  7 . 8 31  5 1. 

(111)  8 31  58. 21  758. 21  678  . 21  6 4 3 . 2‘5  4 3 . 
2l  4 5 3 . 212  218.821314178. 


(112)  1 2 3 4 5 . 5 4 3 2 1 . 1 = 8,  . 8,  7,  8X. 

(113)  8,  = 1 . 1 7X  1 . 1 7a  6X  5X  1 . 1 5,  1. 

(114)  1 2 7,  1 . 1 3 7X 1 . 1 4 7X 1 . 1 5 7X  1 . 5X  1 7X 1 . 
5X  3 2 1 . 1 5X  4 3. 


Point  from  the  Staff  also,  frequently.  (Fig.  7.) 


Fig.  7.  a = 1. 
12  3 


g=  1. 

12  3 


2 3 1 2 3 ( \ 


8,  7.  6. 


8,  7j  6 5 


f = 1. 


8» 


a 
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(115)  1 2 7,  1 . 1 2 3 7, 1 . 1 2 3 4 7,  1 . 1 3 5 7, 1 . 1 7X  2 1 . 1 7,  2 

> > > 

5 . 5,  3 2 1 . 

(116)  5,  7X  2T  . 5,  3 5,  1 . 5,  3 5,  6,  . 1 3 1 6,  . 3 6,  5,  6,  3 6,  . 13  6, 
5a  7,  1. 

(117)  1 7,32  . 1 6,3  1 . 37,5,  1 . 55,6,7,  1 . 5,  5327,21. 5,7, 

> > 

243  . 

(118)  567,  1 . 1 3455,1.5,  5 . 6,  6. 7,2  1 . 1 25,3  1 . 5 6 6,5x5 

> > > > > > 

4 7,  1 . 5,  4 6,  3 7,  2 1. 

>>>>>>>  >>>>>>  > 

(119)  1 8 5 3 1.  5,  1 3 1 5,  3 1 . 5 6,  6 5 7,  1 . 1 7,  2 3 6,  5,  4 3 . 1 3 

> > > 

6,  7,  2 4 3. 

>>  >>  >>  >>>>>>> 

(120)  1 3 5 1 . 7,  2 4 3 6,  1 3 6,  . 2 4 6 5 . 3 5 7,  1 . 1 2 7,  5 1. 

DICTATION  OF  CHROMATICS. 

Note.  The  devices  used  in  visible  dictation  are  employed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  convenient,  easy,  ample,  and  rapid 
practice  and  drill  in  scale  relation.  For  this  purpose  the  column 
of  figures  and  the  staff  are  sufficient  until  chromatics  are  taken  up. 

Scale  relations,  intervals,  and  rhythms  are  concepts 
gained  only  by  hearing.  We  comprehend  music  only 
through  the  ear.  A deaf  person  might  study  the  scale 
ladder  or  staff  representation  forever  and  never  know 
what  the  scale  is.  The  difference,  for  example,  between  a 
major  third  and  a perfect  fifth  is  comprehended  only  by 
hearing  them. 

Convenience  demands  a suitable  device  for  drill  and  for 
frequent  practice.  In  the  study  of  chromatics  the  scale 
ladder  is  useful  since  the  eye  aids  the  ear  and  the  voice 
by  the  constant  reminders  it  gives  as  to  the  comparative 
values  of  intervals  which  the  ear  has  previously  heaid. 
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The  ability  gained  by  drill  upon  the  diagram  should  then 
be  applied  to  the  conventional  staff  representation  in 
numerous  exercises  and  songs  for  sight  singing. 


SHARP  - 4. 


Note,  that  in  Keys  with  flats  in  the  signature  sharp-4  is  rep- 
resented by  a j}. 

(121)  R878  =L5#45.R8678  = L53#45. 

Fig.  8.  54321  . 135  #4  5. 85  #4  53  1. 

(122)  R878=L5#4  5.543.3  = R 6 . 6 7 8 6 
= L3#4  5 3 . 3 43  #4  5 43. 


b7 


— 8— 
— 7— 

— 6- 
K 

R 

Q 

h 

-7- 

-4- 

Q 

frz 

a 

o 

-2- 

*-5— 

1— 1— 1 

-4- 

-3- 

—2— 

-1- 

(123)  13  #4  5343.  1 8 5 # 4 5 . 8 #4  5. 853 
#4  5 . 23  #4  5 . 2 #4  543  . 56  #4  5. 
5 7 #4  5. 

(124) 


-£=1 — i 


4=i=i 


r iT 


* • ® 


^ 


\ 


-I F— 0 


(125)  8 5 3 1 3 #4  5 . 5 6 (5)  #4  5.  5 6 7 8 #4  5 . 5 4 3 #4  5 . 1 2 (3) 
#4  5 4 3 . 5 #4  5 4 3 . 8 5 #4  5 6 3 #4  5. 

Dictation  in  two  voices , using  two  'pointers. 

m = a T8  2'8  • 3 21  l1  . 31  21  8 . 3l  41  31  . 8 21  31  21  8 . 

^ ; [8  78.878.878.878.88878. 

8 21  31  21  8 . 8 21  31  21  8 . 8 7 8. 
8--78.8-5-8.85  3. 

13543.1876543. 
11321. 1-24321 . 

15-43.13234-  3. 

1 5X  6*  7,  1 . 1 - 7,  1 6X  7X  1. 


(127)  F = 1. 


[1  2343.15443. 
[l  7,  1 7,  1 . 1 7X  6,  7, 1 . 
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FLAT  - 7. 


Note.  Flat-7  in  Keys  with  sharps  in  the  signature  is  repre- 
sented by  a ij. 

(128) 

I— I— -|— -j^==P==F# r 1— 1- 


• — • 


-±^t=±z\?=i 

5 J4  5 4 3 = 1 7,  1 b7,  6 


(129)  L 8 7 6 5.5435  = R 1 b7,  6, 1 • L 5 4 3 4 3 
= R 1 b7j  6[  y^6. 

(130)  L 8 7 6 5 #4  5 4 3 2 1 R 4,  5,  6,  7,  1 . 
L53  43  . = R1  6X  ^7,~61. 


Fig.  9. 


(131)  L 5 3 4 3 #4  5 . = R 1 6,  t>7,  6,  7,  1 . 
R 1 7,  1 6,  b7,  6 7,  1 . 1 5,  6,  b7,  6,  7, 1. 


(132)  L 5 3 4 3 #4  5 4 3 = R 1 6,  b7, 6, 7, 1 b7,6, . 
R 1 2 6,  b7,  6,  7,  5,  . 1 b7,  6,  7,  1 3 1: 

(133)  L 8 5 #4  5 . 8 #4  5 . 5 6 #4  5 . 8 7 #4  5. 
83  #4  5. 52  #4  531. 8 b7  678  1. 


-8- 

-7- 

— 4 - 
-3- 

-6— 

-5- 

-it 

—2  — 

-1  - 
-7- 

—4— 

177- 

-3- 

-2- 

-5- 

-1- 

l4j 

(134)  86b7  678.6b7  68b7  6.678b7  678.6b7  678.56b7 
6 5 b7  6 . 6 b7  6 4 b7  6. 

(135)  6b7  63b7678.626b72b7  678.616b71b7678.135 
(61  b7  6 7 8. 


(136)  186  b7  65  #4  5. 5 #4  6578. 5 #4  34351.  5 #4  32  #4  5 
5 #4  5 6 b7  6 7 8 1 


(137) 


~8  b 7 6 7 8 . 

"8  78  - 7-8. 

["5-5  43  8 7-8.  " 

_1  - 4-3. 

_1  2 3 #4  5 4 3 . 

[543  2 1 1 543.  _ 

8 6t>7678. 
34  5 4-3. 
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DICTATION  OF  ALL  CHROMATICS. 


The  various  sharp  and  flat  • chromatics  are  developed  like 
#4  and  b7.  Use  the  staff  as  well  as  the  ladder,  pointing  from  notes 
on  the  staff. 


Fig.  10. 

i—8— 


b7- 

b6- 

b5- 

b3- 

b2- 


— 7 — I 
6 

-5- 

-4- 

-3- 


-2- 

-1- 


-|6 

-P 

~P 

-P 


G C A.  C B C 

(138)  878=5  #4  5. 878-6  #5  6. 878=7  #6  7. 

E C D C 

878  = 3 #2 3 . 878  = 2 #1  2. 

F C G E F D 

(139)  343  = 6 b7  6 . 3 4 3 = 5b65.343  = 4b5  4. 

D E C E 

343  = 2b32  . 343  = 1 b2  1. 

(140)  1 3 #2  3 2 1 . 1 2 #1  2 3 1 . 1 3 6 #5  6 5 8. 

8 7 #6  7 6 8. 

(141)  86b7  678.85  b6  5678.  1234  b5  45  1. 

1 2 b3  2 3 1 . 1 7j  1 b2  1 2 3 1 . 1 b7  6 7 8. 

(142)  12  #121.  13  #2  323.  135  #4  543.  136 
#5  6 5 1 . 8 7 #6  7 6 5 7 8. 


(143)  1 2 #1  2 . 3 #2  3 . 5 #4  5 . 6 #5  6 . 7 #6  7 . 8 7 8. 

(144)  1 2 1 b2  1 . 12312  b3  1 . 1354  b5  43. 4565  b6  5. 5676 
b7  6 . 5 7 8. 


(145)  1 b2  1 2 1 . 12b31b3  21  . 14b5  4.35b6  5 . 1356  b7  68. 
1 b3  2 1. 


(146)  543. 5 #4  43. 345. 34  #4  5. 

(147)  876.87b7  6.678.6  b7  7 8. 


It  is  useful  to  memorize 
these  formulas. 


(148) 


5 678  . 
54-3  . 


5 678  . 
5 #4  4 3 . 


8 7 b7  6.  [6  5 7 8. 
1 2 3 4 . |_4  3 2 1. 
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THE  MINOR  SCALE— 3 FORMS. 


The  three  forms  of  the  Minor  Scale  may  be  conveniently  pointed 
from  the  diagram  (Fig.  11)  and  much  drill  given. 


(149)  6 5 4 3 2 1 7,  6, 


[6  5 43. 

"6  5 4 3 2 1 7,  6 

1_6,  7,  2 1 . 

6,  7,  1 2 3 4 5 6 

6,  7,  1 2 3 4 5 6 . 1 3 6 3 1 6,. 
876876 . 
65432  1 . 


(150)  634253  1 6,  . 6,  654376.  6,  1 3 1 6,  . 7,  2 4 
2 7,  . 1 3 5 3 1 .24642.  35753.4686  4. 

6 8 3 1 6,. 


(151)  683456136.68787636.6  6,  136.6,  2 
46.38654376.  65646362616  7,  6 6,. 


(152)  6,  7,  6,  1 6,  2 6,  3 6,  4 6,  5 6,  6 .3  456873  6. 
12313676.87868343.8763423  6. 


Fig.  11 

|— 8 — 
-7- 

-6- 


-3- 


(153)  86  #5  6.  6 #5  644336. 3436  #5  6.  6 #5  #5  6. 
646  #5  . #5  664  #5  643  . 6 #5  6 4#56. 

(154)  643  . 6#543_.  3 4 56  ^3  4 #5  6 . 3 #5^  . 6#53. 
6 #5  6 4 3 2 1 7,  6,  . 6,  7,  1 2 3 4 #5  6. 


(155)  343  6. 34  #5  6. 6443. 6 #5  63434  #5  #5  6. 
6 #5  3 4 . 4 6 #5  #5  . #5  6 4 #5 . 4 #5  #5  4 3 6 . 


(156)  Div.  1 
Div.  2 


6 #5 
A 7, 


'5  #5  6 
3 2 1 


:[ 


#5  6 

4 3/* 


#5  6 r 
3 4^ 


#5  6 
|_1  2 3 4/* 


#5  6 f6  #5\ 


[6  #5  - 6 - 


_6,  7,  1 2 3 4/*  [ 4 3 2 1 7,  6,  L - - 4 3 2 1. 


(157) 


> >>  > >>>  >T6#5  43 

6,  7,  1 2 3 4 #5  6 . 6 #5  4 3 2 1 7,  6,.  I ^ 2 x 

I-  6 — 6 — #5  — 6 . 

[6,  7,  1 2 3 2 1. 


"6543  687  6. 

1 3 2 1 4 3 #5  6. 
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Fig.  12. 


(158) 


L 

-8- 

-7- 

J L 

~#e- 

-6- 

=VV 

: 1 

— 

-5- 

—4— 

-3- 

= R 


e f#  g#  a 
^(56  78 
R 3 #4  #5  6 3 . R 6 5 4 3. 

(159)  R 6 #5  4 3 . R6543 
L5678.R3#4#5  6 
5 6 . 3 5 #5  6. 

> > > 

VS-  - 7 876. 

> > > > 

3 6 #5  - 6 3 1 

7X  1 2 3 4 #5  6 . 6X  7X  1 2 3 #4  #5  6 . 6 5 4 3 2 1 7X  6X. 


(160)  Fig.  11.  13686  #5  71. b 

Li 


3 #4  #5  6 L 56785‘ 


R 6 #5  66543  . 
R 3 4 #5  6 . R34 


6X  7X 1 2 3 4 5 6 . 6X 


r6tf543T3tf4S56T6543  T8"6_7"6T68  7_876- 

(161)  |_6X  3 2 1 . |_3  2 2 1 . j_6x7x  - 1 . [6  3 4 6 -#5  6 . j^6  — #5  6 3 1. 

(162)  Chords. 


Div.  1. 

"X  X 3 

"X  X6 

"X  X 8 7 6 

"6  6 #5  6 " 

Div.  2. 

X 1 - 

X 3 - 

X 6 -#5  6 

34 

33 

Div.  3. 

A - “ 

1 - - 

3-3  31 

.1  2 

2 1 _ 

'8  7 8 31 8 3*3* 
5 #5  6 7 8 7 8 
3 3 6#5  6#5  6 


'6  6 #5  6. 
34  3 3. 
1 2 7X1. 


(163)  1 3 #2  3 . 4 #2  3 . 5 #2  3 . 6 #2  3 . 7 #2  3 . 8 #2  3 . 5 #4  4 3 . 3 

4 #4  5 . 

(164)  1 5 #4  5 . 6 #4  5 . 7 #4  5 . 8 #4  5 .21  #4  5 . 31  #4  5 . 3 #4  5 . 2 
#4  5.  1 #4  5 . 7X  #4  5 . 6X  #4  5. 

(165)  1 6 #5  6 . 7 #5  6 . 8 #5  6 . 21  #5  6 . 31  #5  6 . 41  #5  6 . 5 #5  6 . 4 
#5  6 . 3 #5  6 . 2 #5  6 . 1 #5  6 . 7,  #5  6. 

(166)  1 2 #1  2 . 3 #1  2 . 4 #1  2 . 5 #1  2 . 6 #1  2 . 7 #1  2 . 7X  #1  2 . 6X 
#1  2 . 5X  #1  2 . 1 #1  2 1. 

(167)  8 7 #6  7 . 8 #6  7 . 21  #6  7 . 3X  #6  7,  etc. 

(168)  8 6 b7  6 . 5 b7  6 . 4 b7  6 . 3 b7  6 . 2 b7  6 . 1 b7  6 . 8 b7  6 . 21 

b7  6 . 31  b7  6 . 41  b7  6 . 51  b7  6 . 8 7 b7  6 . 6 b7  7 8. 

(169)  1 2 b3  2 1 . 1 b3  2 1 . 7X  b3  2 1 . 8 b3  2 1 . 5X  b3  2 1 . 4 b3  2 1 . 

5 b3  2 1 . 6 b3  2 1 . 7 b3  2 1 . 8 b3  2 1 . 1 b3  5 8 . 8 5 b3  1. 

(170)  8 5 b6  5 . 8 b6  5 . 7 b6  5 . 4 b6  5 . 3 b6  5 . 2 b6  5 . 1 b6  5 . 7X 

b6  5.  8b7b65.  8 7 6 b6  5. 

(171)  1 b2  1 . 7X  b2  1 . 3 b2  1 . 4 b2  1 . 5 b2  1 . 6 b2  1 . 7 b2  1 . 8 b2 
1 . 32b2  1. 

(172)  1 4 b5  4 . 3 b5  4 . 2 b5  4 . 1 b5  4 . 7 ^5  4 . 6X  b5  4 . 5 b5  4 . 6 
b54  . 7b54  . 8b5  4 . etc. 
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TWO-PART  RHYTHM. 


Intone  on  A. 

a) 

loud 

soft 

loud 

soft 

loud 

soft 

loud 

soft 

(2) 

loo 

loo 

loo 

loo 

loo 

loo 

loo 

loo 

Sing  syllables 

(3) 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

(4) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

1 

(5) 

Sing  words  to 
numbers  indicated 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 

5 

3 

1 

above 

(6) 

Pret 

-ty 

bird 

- ies 

sing 

-ing 

sweet 

-ly. 

(7)  A pupil  or  pupils  may  go  to  the  blackboard  and  as 
the  class  sings  may  draw  a long  vertical  line  down  for 
“loud”  and  a shorter  one  for  “soft,”  thus: 


(7a) 


Sing  on  upper  c - (8) 

Tick 

tock 

Tick  tock 

Tick  tock 

Tick  tock 

Whisper  - (9) 

Tick 

tock 

Tick  tock 

Tick  tock 

Tick  tock 

(10)  The  teacher  may  invent  or  use  similar  examples. 


THREE-PART  RHYTHM. 


Intone  on  a (11) 

Loud  soft  soft 

Loud  soft  soft 

Loud  soft  soft 

Loud  soft  soft 

(12) 

Loo  loo 

loo 

Loo  loo  loo 

Loo 

loo 

loo 

Loo  loo  loo 

(13) 

1 2 

3 

4 3 2 

3 

4 

5 

5 3 1 

(14) 

Flowers 

are 

blooming  in 

summer’s  warm 

sunshine  clear 

(15) 

Bel  bel 

bel 

Bel  bel  bel 

Bel 

bel 

bel 

Bel  bel  bel 

e -Flat  = 8 - (16) 

8 5 

5 

6 5 4 

3 

5 

3 

2 11, 

(17)  At  the  blackboard  as  in  (7). 
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18.  In  two-part  measure  (or  rhythm),  the  quarter  note 
being  the  unit,  each  measure  contains  two  quarter  notes 
or  their  equivalent  in  notes  or  rests.  The  signature  is 

The  measure  words  expressing  the  accents  are  “loud, 
soft.” 

19.  In  three-part  measure  (-or  rhythm),  each  measure 
contains  three  quarter  notes  or  their  equivalent  in  notes 
or  rests.  The  signature  is  f . 

The  measure  words  expressing  the  accents  are  “loud, 
soft,  soft.” 

20.  Typical  measures  in  two-part  rhythm  should  be 
copied  on  the  board  and  drilled  upon,  using  measure  words 
and  neutral  syllables  which  may  be  monotoned  on  the 
pitch  A , B,  or  C.  See  20  A et  seq. 

They  may  be  sung  in  melodic  phrases  (the  figures  being 
placed  below),  or  with  words  to  musical  phrases  chosen 
by  the  teacher  or  by  pupils. 

Rests,  at  first,  should  be  whispered,  but  soon  they 
should  be  observed  by  silent  thinking. 

Pupils  may  beat  the  time  with  the  forefinger  on  the  desk 
and  should  give  proper  stress  of  voice  to  accents. 

After  some  practice  omit  the  finger  beat,  relying  upon 
vocal  stress  to  carry  the  movement.  Return  to  finger 
beat  only  when  necessary. 

The  teacher  must  indicate  the  tempo,  but  should  not, 
except  occasionally,  tap  the  rhythm.  Give  individual 
drills. 

As  a test,  children  may  be  asked  to  write  measures 
containing  notes  and  rests,  and  to  fill  measures  properly 
in  which  notes  have  been  omitted. 

The  following  examples  may  be  intoned  on  a given  note 
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with  measure  words  and  neutral  syllables,  or  sung  to  tones 
indicated  by  figures  placed  beneath.  To  the  latter,  words 
may  be  added. 

The  examples  should  also  be  expressed  in  regular  staff 
notation.  The  measure  words  should  not  be  written  on  the 
board.  Their  use  should  be  explained  by  the  teacher. 


20  A.  (1) 

2 1 1 

4 4 € 

J J 

(2) 

i i 

0 0 

J * 

on  a,  b or  c,  Loud  soft 
Loo  loo 

Loud  soft 
Loo  loo 

Loud  soft 

Loud  (rest) 

2 j i 

4 • 4 

J J 

J J 

J 

Loud  soft 

*L^ir^  d 

Loud  soft 

*Lou  - d. 

8 = e-flat 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

r 

o 

4 

3 

8 

5 

3 

1 

8 

5 

8 

Spring  is  com-ing.  Love-ly  May. 


20  B.  (1) 

2 1 * 

4 0 

J * 

(3) 

* J 

X J 

(3) 

J 

J 

Loud  (rest) 

etc. 

(Rest)  soft 

etc. 

Lou-d 

lou-d 

(4)  (5) 


2 1 

4 of 

J J 

— 

Lou-d 

(rest  - rest) 

Loud  soft 

(re-st) 

g=l. 
e-flat  = 8. 


1 X 
3 X 
8 X 
D X 


3 X 
1 X 
1 X 
3 X 


* When  a tone  is  continued  for  more  than  one  beat,  the  mea- 
sure word  that  falls  upon  the  first  must  be  continued  for  the  full 
length  of  that  tone.  In  this  way  only  can  the  value  of  the  note  be 
expressed  by  the  pupil  when  using  the  measure  words. 
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20  C.  (1) 

1 J 

J x 

(3) 

* 

r 

J 

J 

V 

Lou 

- 

y 

d (rest) 

(rest)  soft 

loud  soft 

(3) 

* J 

1 

at 

(4) 

1 ^ J 

X J 

(5) 

J 

x . J | 

20  D 

2 ' 

4 ei 


(1) 


' 

Lou 


(4) 


J 

d 


(2) 

(Re-st 


£ 

rest) 


(3) 


2 ) 

) 1 

] 

4 J 

4 J 

4 

soft 

loud  soft 

loud 

J 


(5) 


(Rest) 


(Rest) 


4 

soft 


21.  Typical  measures  in  three-part  rhythm.  To  be  copied  on 
the  blackboard  for  drill.  Monotone  on  a,  b or  c with  measure 
words,  with  neutral  syllables,  or  sing  with  little  phrases  indicated 
by  figures  beneath  or  the  same  with  words. 

Observe  the  directions  in  (20)  as  to  accent  and  beating  time. 


21  A. 


a) 

3 > 

4 J J 

U 

J 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

(2) 

1 

i 

; 

J s 

Loud  soft 

soft 

Loud 

soft 

soft 

Lou-d 

soft 

Lou-d  (rest) 

Loo  loo 

loo 

Loo 

loo 

loo 

(3)  (4) 


3 i 

4 J 

J J J 

J £ 

1 

4 

J J 

i 

i 

a 

soft 

loud  soft  soft 

loud  (rest) 

Soft 

Lou-d  etc. 
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(5) 

> o 

1 3 

5 4 

Blue  are 

21  B.  (1) 


3 

3 

the 


> 

5 

u u 

3 3 

3 

2 1 

skies 

a - bove. 

(3) 


3 

4 J J 

J J 

J * J 

Loud  so-ft 

lou-d  soft 

Loud  (rest)  soft 

(3) 

(4) 

3 | | | 

1 | 

1 1 I 

4 000 

J 0 

4 4 4 

-> — 

^ ^ 

Lou d 

lou  — d 

loud  soft  soft 

N*  V 

j 

Loud  (rest-rest) 


J. 

lou  - d 


21  C.  (1) 


(2) 


3 ^ 

4 ^ & 

X J 

X X X 

(Rest)  so-ft 

etc. 

(Rest-rest-rest 

re-st  rest) 

(3) 


(U 


3 » 
4 a • 

i 

^ • 

„ 1 1 

X 00 

* J J 

* 0 0 

Lou  — 

--d 

(Rest)  soft  soft 

etc. 

21  D.  (1) 

3 | 

4 J X X 

Loud  (rest  rest) 

(3) 

1 J J 

Loud  soft 


j X X 


(2) 

X X J 

(Rest  rest)  soft 


J X 

lou-d  (rest) 


(4) 


& • 

lou-d 


J 


22.  Typical  Measures  in  1-part  Rhythm.  (For  blackboard  drill.) 


22  A.  (1) 

4 > U A u 

4 J J .J  J 

Loud  soft  light  soft 
Loo  loo  loo  loo 
13  5 4 

8 7 6 5 


JJJJ 

etc. 

etc. 

3 2 3 1 
4321 


(2) 

I J I 

Loud  soft  li-ght 
Loo  loo  etc. 


J J J 

Lou-d  light  soft 
Adapt  numbers. 
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(3) 

4 111 

4 ' 

Lou  - d soft 


Loud  (rest  rest)  soft 


J J 


22  B. 


(1) 


(4) 

I 

d & 

Loud  light  (rest)  soft  light  (rest 

(2) 


4 - X J 

J J J J 

(Re  - st  rest)  soft 

Lou d 

(3) 

(4) 

jm l» 

J | J J 

J J 

22  C.  (1) 

4 1 

4 ' 

J.  J 

J. 

(3) 

1 J 

J X X J 

J * X 

(3) 

* | - 

(4) 

II 

1. 

23.  Typical  Measures  in  6 part  Rhythm.  (For  board  drill.) 

23  A. 

(1) 

fy  A U U A U 

( 

u 

2) 

«j  j j j j 

J 

J 

J J J 

J*JJ. 

Loud  soft  soft  light  soft  soft 

ou  - d soft  light  sof- 1 

(3) 

J*  J* 

^ J 

j * 

J 

J 

23  B.  (1) 


| f 


d d 


(3)  (3) 

J / J'  J I / J- 


(4) 
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33  C.  (1) 

4 J * * J 

(2) 

- * - II J 

J J J j 1 

(3) 

J J J J II  J 

J X J J * J 

J J J * 

23  D.  (1) 

(2) 

I J'  i -i  J i j s -i  x . j j'  j J j'  j j'  /73  J || 

(3) 

IS  I IS  w rs  f\  P's  I I INIS  I 

dld^dd^dlJ  # # • 

24.  7\co  equal  tones  to  one  beat.  (Explain  the  development.) 


24  A. 


(1) 

2 | | 

IS 

r\  r\ 

rs 

(2) 

| P\  IS 

IS  IS  1 

4 * * 

# 

* # 

d 

d d d 

d d d 

Loud  soft 

loud  and  soft  and 

Loud  soft  and 

loud  and  soft. 

(3) 

2 | N 

4 « « 

IS 

d 

J 

(4) 

IS 

d 

t } } 

w N 1 

^ d d 

Loud  soft  and 

lou  - d 

Loud  (and)  soft  and 

(rest)  and  soft 

24  B.  (1)  (2) 


§ 1 

1 | 

1 

IS  IS 

1 { 

1 

4 d 

d d d 

d 

d d 

d d 

s 

Soft 

loud  soft  and 

loud 

Soft  and 

loud  soft 

loud 

(3)  (4) 


„ IS 

^ * 

J • \ • 

„ N ^ Ps 

' d ^ d 

J* 

(rest)  and 

loud  soft  | loud 

(rest)  and  (rest)  and 

etc. 
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24  C.  (1; 


(2) 


sjjjinn  n iij  j n\n  j * 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


1 

d 

r— i i 

d d d 

i 

# 

j 

J 

J_  j j / 

"J  J 1 

(5) 

(6) 

1 

d 

X 

r—i 

# # 

j • 

X 

s n j j x * 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

d 

J 

j n 

J 

j 

J 

j j ji 

j“3  j 

24  D. 

(i) 

4 

1 

j 

i 

n 

j . 

X 

4 

r 

r 

r 

L-T  L J 

r * 

(2) 

J 

r— l 

j 

~~i 

1 

* 

J. 

X 

d 

d 

i 

r 

d d 

r r 

X 

J 

r~s  *i  ^ *i  s j 

j. 

L J 

r c_r  r r 

r 

24  E. 

I j j j j j j n n n n n n 

24  F. 


« [\  is  n i i i I R R R i i i— 

g J d d d d dldddddddddddd 


* Two  divisions  may  sing  the  contrasted  measures  at  the  same 
time. 


25  A . (1) 


2J  J 

4 * * 
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(2)  (3) 

j n J y ^ # 
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(4) 

J. 


'IJ 


(5) 

J 


(6) 


* # 


Explain  this. 


J 


25  B.  (1) 


4 # 

(3) 

I I 

4 4 


0 4 


(2) 

j j r-] 


(4) 

J.  / J 


J 


25  C.  (1) 


4 J J J • J'  J*  4 a) 

4 


(2) 

J 


# • « 


# 4 4 4 * 


(3) 

I 

<5? 


(4) 


J.  J 

25  D.  (1) 


IN  rs 

6 # # 

8 * 


J.  ^ J.  ; 


4 4 4 


£ } 


J f 


# 

■1  i 

0-40  0 

0 

4 

0 

4 0 0 

J 

# 

0 

V 

0 4 0 0 

III  ! 

• 

0 0 

| 

0 

V 

* • f 

* 0 

4 

1 

• 
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26.  Syncopation.  A syncopation  is  formed  when  a 
tone  beginning  on  the  unaccented  part  of  a measure  is 
prolonged  upon  an  accented  part. 


(l) 


a d 


J 


(2) 

3 


J J I J J J 


(3) 

| J J J 


(5) 


iU  J J II 

(6) 


(4) 

i j j j 


J J J JjJ  J X ||  J J J I J J 


(7) 


J 


I 1 JJJ 

d d did 

(9) 


(8) 

4 


J J 


W 


J 


(10) 


d d 


dJ  J 


j 


j j 


lJ  J Jd-  II 


27.  Four  equal  sounds  to  one  beat. 


J = d d d d ; J ^""3  ; J ; 4*3 


(i) 

2 J J 

4 1 3 

loo  loo 
No  no 


d d d 

5 4 2 2 


r~d  ^ 

1234  5432 


J 


(2) 

<9  Jj 


(3) 


H FPHlI  i i — 1 

dJdldl  d d d 


d d d d d d 


i dj  * ii 
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(4) 


(5) 


4 4 4 4 4 4 


28.  (1) 


4 


j\n  nn 


4 4 4 4 


I 

• 


(4) 

1 

n n i 

4 

« • * i < 

29.  (1) 


4 

4 


1 — 
# # 

3 

# 4 

1 ^ 
i 4 4 4 4 4 

000 

• » 

1 

f * ' 

► < 

* 

• 

• f P P 

j nj 


30.  (1) 


3 

4 


Jj 

3 8 


J 


(2) 


2 

4 


4*44 

6 8 8 


flJ 

5 8 8 


(3) 


4 

4 


(4) 

I 

<£? 

8 


4 

8 


<5* 

5 


n i 

4 • 4 4 • 4 4 

6 6 7 6 6 


# 

5 


JIjIj  j 


6 6 7 6 6 5 
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The  Triplet. 


31.  (1) 


s d d d d d 


d 


d d 


(2) 

I 

d 

(4) 


d d 


I i 

d d 

7 6 


~ i 

d d 

5 4 


3 2 1 

(5) 


4 

4 


* • 

3 


(6) 

J J 


8 


d 


The  Triplet  may  be  easily  comprehended  by  using  a 
typical  word  like  “ beautiful/ ’ or  the  old  French  device 
“ta-ra-la.”  The  quadruplet  similarly  by  “ta-za-fa-na.” 
But  when  this  point  has  been  reached  in  rhythmic  practice 
measure  words  are  hardly  needed. 

There  can  be  no  possible  harm  in  teaching  rhythmic- 
facts  at  first  by  imitation,  provided  the  pupil  is  required 
to  work  them  out  in  the  daily  drill  after  once  having  been 
so  presented. 
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* LIST  OF  ROTE  SONGS. 

Grade  I. 

Nature  Songs. 

Spring  and  Summer. 

Little  Drop  of  Dew.  Smith  Primer. 

Clovers.  Knowlton. 

Dandelion.  Knowlton. 

The  Pussy  Willow.  A.  Mildenberg. 

Flower’s  Lullaby.  Patty  Hill. 

The  Chicken.  Neidlinger  (Small  Songs). 

Feeding  the  Chickens.  Knowlton. 

Mr.  Duck  and  Mr.  Turkey.  Neidlinger  (Small  Songs). 
Kitty  and  Bow-wow.  Neidlinger  (Small  Songs). 

The  Five  Little  Pigs.  New  American  Reader,  No.  1. 
The  Little  Sailor.  New  American  Reader,  No.  1. 

The  Road  to  Rockabye.  New  American  Reader,  No.  1. 
Good -night,  Little  Star.  New  American  Reader,  No.  1. 
Little  Raindrops.  New  American  Reader,  No.  1. 

Fall  and  Winter. 

Little  New  Year.  Walker  and  Jenks,  Blue  Book. 

Pm  Little  January. 

Mr.  Duck  and  Mr.  Turkey.  Neidlinger. 

Thanksgiving  Joys. 

Sleigh  Bells. 

Sacred  Songs. 

Father,  We  Thank  Thee.  Jenks  and  Walker. 

Father,  Thou  Who  Carest.  Jenks  and  Walker. 

Little  Lamb  so  White  and  Fair.  Jenks  and  Walker. 


* This  list  is  merely  suggestive. 
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Grade  I. 

Physical  Culture  Songs,  or  Singing  Games . 

Note.  In  these  singing  games  the  children  must  sing  very  softly 
and  at  proper  pitch.  If  these  games  must  include  singing,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  part  of  the  children  sing  while  the  others 
play.  Otherwise  the  singing  will  be  harsh  and  injure  the  voices 
and  would  much  better  be  omitted. 

Round  and  Round  the  Village.  Children’s  Singing  Games. 
The  Muffin  Man.  Children’s  Singing  Games. 

Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  and  Barley.  Children’s  Singing  Games. 
Looby  Loo.  Children’s  Singing  Games. 

Dancing-Song.  Fifty  Children’s  Songs,  Reinecke. 

Johnnie  and  Polly  Shake  Apples.  Children’s  Singing 
Games.  Also  Reinecke. 

Sacred  Songs. 

Morning  Prayer.  Fifty  Children’s  Songs,  Reinecke. 
God,  the  Father  in  Heaven  (transposed).  Fifty  Children’s 
Songs,  Reinecke. 

Thanks  for  Daily  Blessings.  Patty  Hill. 

Grade  II. 

Nature  Songs. 

Spring  and  Summer. 

Rainbow  Fairies.  Child’s  Garden  of  Song. 

The  Merry  Brown  Thrush. 

I Know  the  Song  that  the  Blue-bird  is  Singing.  Jenks, 
Blue  Book. 

In  the  Sunny  Southland.  Tomlins. 

The  Bird’s  Nest.  Gaynor. 

The  Brown  Birds  are  Flying.  Jenks  and  Rust. 

All  the  Birds  have  Come  Again. 
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Little  Blue  Pigeon.  Music  Gems. 

See  the  Pretty  Bunny.  Neidlinger. 

The  Oriole’s  Nest.  Song  Stories,  Lyon  and  Healy. 

Fall  and  Winter. 

To  the  Great  Brown  House.  Jenks,  Blue  Book. 

Robin  Redbreast.  Gaynor. 

Little  Jack  Frost.  Jenks,  Blue  Book. 

Flower’s  Lullaby.  Song  Stories,  Summy. 

The  Wind’s  Song.  Song  Stories,  Summy. 

Oh!  Jack  Frost  is  a Merry  Little  Elf.  Gaynor. 

The  Seeds  and  Flowers.  Jenks,  Blue  Book. 

Merry  Little  Snowflakes.  Patty  Hill. 

The  Little  Flowers  Came  Through  the  Ground.  Jenks, 
Blue  Book. 

Over  the  River  (Thanksgiving).  Hubbard. 

Old  Santa  Claus.  Jenks. 

Columbus.  Child’s  Garden  of  Song. 

Three  Little  Sisters.  Child’s  Garden  of  Song 
Birds’  Valentine.  Child’s  Garden  of  Song. 

There  are  Many  Flags.  Howilston,  Child’s  Song  Book. 
Valentine  Song.  Motion  Songs,  Pray. 

Jack  Frost.  Motion  Songs,  Pray. 

Brown  Birds.  Kindergarten  Songs,  Hubbard. 

Singing  Games  and  Songs  for  Dramatization. 

See  Note,  Grade  I. 

Taddypole  and  Pollywog.  Song  Echoes. 

The  Postilion.  Smith,  I. 

Bring  the  Comb  and  Play  upon  it.  Smith,  I. 

The  Drover. 

The  Giants.  Gaynor. 

The  Brownies.  Gaynor. 

The  Shoemaker.  Gaynor. 
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The  Blacksmith.  Gaynor. 

Froggie’s  Swimming  School.  Gaynor. 

Correlating  with  Physical  Work . 

Did  you  ever  see  a Lassie? 

Visiting  Game.  Hofer,  or  Radcliffe -Whitehead  Folk 
Songs. 

In  the  Spring.  Hofer.  (“In  the  circle  while  we  sing.”) 
Dancing  Game  (Little  playmate,  etc.).  Hansel  and 
Gretel,  Hofer. 

Bowing  Game  (“Now  bow  we  here,”  etc.).  Hofer. 

Here  we  go  round  the  Mulberry  Bush.  Hofer. 

The  Garden.  Radcliffe- Whitehead. 

Dance,  Dear  Partner  Mine.  Swedish  Dance,  Hofer. 
Welcome,  Little  Traveller. 

Grade  III. 

Nature  Songs. 

Spring  and  Summer. 

The  Woodpecker.  Smith  Primer 
The  Owl.  Smith  Primer. 

The  Wind  Song.  Smith. 

The  First  Violets.  Bellini. 

In  April.  Hauptman. 

Spring  Song.  Arranged  from  Mendelssohn. 

In  April.  Mendelssohn. 

The  March  Wind. 

Daisies.  Hawley  (sheet  music). 

A Summer  Lullaby.  Gilchrist. 

Four-leaved  Clover.  L.  M.  Brownell.  (Sheet.) 

Fall  and  Winter. 

A Winter  Lullaby.  De  Koven. 

Winter  Song.  Gilchrist. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  J.  M.  Smith. 
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Digging  Snow  Paths.  Bullard. 

Christmas  Eve.  Myles  Foster, 

Santa  Claus.  L.  Marshall. 

Jolly  Christmas.  A.  R.  Gaul. 

Thanksgiving  Hymn.  Knowlton. 

The  Valentine.  St.  Nicholas'  Collection. 

Singing  Games. 

(See  note , in  Grade  I.) 

London  Bridge. 

The  Duke  and  the  Castle 
The  Needle’s  Eye. 

Farmer  in  the  Dell. 

Grade  IV. 

Nature  Songs. 

Spring  and  Summer. 

The  Wind.  De  Koven,  Stevenson  Song  Book. 
Swallows.  Cohen. 

Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark.  Schubert. 

Fall  and  Winter. 

A Winter  Lullaby.  De  Koven. 

Thanksgiving  Song.  Gaynor. 

October. 

The  Corn  Song, 

Swallow,  Good-Bye.  Radeliffe- Whitehead. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS 


Accelerando,  accelerato,  accel.  A gradually  faster  movement. 

Accent.  Stress.  Measures  have  primary  and  secondary  accents  or 
stresses. 

Accidentals.  Sharps,  flats,  or  naturals  other  than  those  in  the 
signature.  The  effect  of  an  accidental  lasts  to  the  end  of  the 
measure  in  which  it  occurs. 

Added  lines  (leger  lines),  short  lines  above  or  below  the  staff  to 
give  additional  degrees. 

Adagio.  Slowly.  A slow  movement. 

Alla  Breve.  Two-part  or  four-part  measure  in  which  the  beat  is 
given  to  a half-note,  indicated  | ; £jf. 

Alla  Marcia.  In  the  time  of  a march. 

Allargando.  A broader  movement;  slower  and  more  marked. 

Allegretto.  Slower  than  allegro. 

Allegro.  Joyfully.  A quick,  lively  movement. 

Alto.  See  Contralto. 

Alto-tenor.  The  low  register  of  the  boy’s  voice  before  it  “ changes.” 

Andante.  “ Moving.”  An  easy,  moderate  movement. 

Andantino.  Faster  than  andante. 

Animato,  con  anima.  Animated. 

Assai.  Sufficiently. 

Augmented  Second.  An  interval  containing  three  half-steps  from 
one  degree  to  the  next ; e.g.  4-#5.  f-g#. 

A tempo.  In  the  original  time. 

Bar.  A vertical  line  across  the  staff  indicating  the 
place  of  the  principal  accent.  The  bars  divide 
the  staff  into  measures.  The  double  bar  indi- 
cates the  end  of  a movement. 

Baritone.  A voice  between  the  bass  and  tenor  in  compass  and  quality. 

Bass.  The  lowest  of  the  male  voices. 

Beat.  The  time  or  duration  of  one  of  the  equal  divisions  of  a 
measure.  Sometimes  called  pulse  or  pulsation.  The  stroke 
indicating  the  foregoing. 

Brace.  A line  joining  two  or  more  staves.  Also  the  staves  thus 
joined. 
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Cancel.  See  Natural. 

Canon.  An  imitative  piece.  See  Round. 

Cantabile.  In  a melodious,  singing  style. 

Chord.  Three  or  more  tones  sounded  together. 

Chromatics.  Tones  not  integral  to  the  diatonic  scale,  occurring 
between  the  tones  separated  by  a whole  step. 

Sharp  chromatics  : #1,  di;  #2,  ri;  #4,  fi ; #5,  si;  #6,  li. 

Flat  chromatics : b2,  ra;  b3,  me;  b5,  se;  b6,  le;  b 7,  te. 

Chromatic  scale.  A series  of  tones  including  those  of  the  diatonic 
scale  and  the  possible  chromatics.  The  series  proceeds  by 
half-steps. 

Clef.  The  sign  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  staff  fixing 
the  absolute  pitch  of  the  staff  degrees.  The  clefs  commonly 
used  are  the  G clef  and  the  F or  Bass  Clef,  The  C clef 
is  also  used,  indi-  Sp  eating  the  position  of  zn  middle  c. 

Coda.  Measures  added  to  extend  the  close  of  a movement. 

Colla  voce.  With  the  voice,  i.e.,  follow  the  singer’s  time. 

Con  grazia.  Gracefully. 

Con  spirito.  With  animation  and  vigor. 

Contralto.  The  female  voice  of  fullest  quality  and  lowest  pitch. 

Crescendo,  cres.  . A gradual  increase  in  power. 

Da  Capo  or  D.  C.  From  the  beginning.  Repeat,  ending  at 
Fine. 

Dal  Segno.  Dal  Seg.  D.  S.  Repeat  from  the  sign  & 

Decrescendo,  decres.  -=rn.  Diminishing  the  tone  gradually. 

Diatonic.  Belonging  to  a given  key  or  to  the  scale.  This  may 
be  said  of  chords,  intervals,  and  melodic  progressions. 

Diminuendo,  dim.  Diminishing  in  power. 

Dolce.  Sweetly. 

Dot.  A point  placed  at  the  right  of  a note  or  rest  lengthening  its 
value  one  half.  A second  dot  adds  | 
one  half  the  value  of  the  first. G * 

A dot  over  or  under  a note  indicates  that 
the  sound  is  to  be  short  and  detached.  J = ^ i 
When  two  or  four  dots  are  placed  at 
the  side  of  double  bars  the  measures  be- 
fore or  after  them  should  be  repeated. 


J-*=J  J 4 
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Endings. 


1st 


V 2nd 

30: 


±0; 


The  part  marked  1st,  with  repeat,  should 
be  omitted  in  the  repetition,  continu- 
ing with  the  part  marked  2nd. 

Enharmonic.  Tones  of  the  same  pitch  but  represented  differently; 
e.g.  c#  = db  in  the  system  of  tuning  by  “ equal  temperament.” 

Espressivo.  Expressively. 

Fine.  The  end.  The  point  of  ending  after  the  repeat  D . C. 

Flat.  A character  (b ) causing  the  staff  degree  to  represent  a pitch 
§ step  lower  than  that  of  the  natural  condition  of  the  degree 
on  which  it  is  placed. 

A double  flat  (b  b ) causes  a degree  to  represent  a pitch  J step 
lower  than  that  of  the  degree  already  flat  in  the  signature. 

Forte,  f.  Loud.  Forte-piano  (fp),  loud,  becoming  soft  at  once. 

Fortissimo,  ff.  Very  loud. 

Forzando.  fz.  “ Forcing.”  A sudden  strong  accent. 

Grazioso.  Gracefully. 

Grave.  Slow,  heavy. 

Half-step.  The  smallest  interval.  Diatonic  half-step,  a half- 
step from  one  degree  to  the  next;  e.g.  e-f,  c-db.  Chromatic 
half-step,  a half-step  on  the  same  degree ; e.g.  c-c#. 

Hand-staff.  The  hand  held  with  the  fingers  extended  horizontally 
and  somewhat  separated,  thus  representing  the  lines  and  spaces 
of  the  staff. 

Head  Voice.  The  light,  fluty  notes  naturally  produced  without 

forcing  on  and  above  d,  fourth  line. 

Hold.  rs\  A pause,  prolonging  at  the  pleasure  of  the  director. 

Interval.  The  relation  of  one  tone  to  another  as  to  their  pitch. 
Intervals  are  measured  by  the  number  of  staff  degrees  or  letters 
included  in  their  representation.  They  are  classed  as  major, 
minor,  perfect,  augmented,  and  diminished,  according  to  the 
number  of  half-steps  included. 

Key  Signature.  The  sharps  or  flats  at  the  left  of  the  staff  indicating 
the  key. 

Larghetto.  Broadly.  Rather  slowly. 

Largo.  Slowly,  broadly.  The  slowest  movement. 

Leading  tone.  The  seventh  tone  of  the  scale  which  demands 
strongly  to  be  followed  by  8.  This  is  called  its  resolution. 
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Legato.  Bound  together.  Smoothly,  evenly. 

Leggier  o.  Lightly. 

Lento.  Slowly. 

Loco.  “ In  place,”  as  written. 

Maestoso.  Majestically. 

Major.  Greater.  A major  third  includes  4 half-steps  in  3 degrees 
of  the  staff.  A minor  third  includes  3 half-steps  in  3 degrees. 
Major  second.  A whole  step  measured  from  one  degree  to  the  next. 
Major  scale.  A series  of  eight  tones  with  intervals  of  whole  and 
half-steps,  the  latter  occurring  between  3 and  4,  and  7 and  8. 
In  order  to  keep  this  order  of  intervals,  sharps  or  flats  are 
needed  except  in  the  Key  of  C. 

Marcato.  Emphasized. 

Marziale.  Martial. 

Measure.  A measure  is  a complete  group  of  accents  which  is 
repeated  as  the  rhythm  moves  on.  The  space  between  bars. 
Two-part  measure  is  a rhythmic  group  of  “ loud,  soft  ” accents. 
Three-part  measure  is  a rhythmic  group  of  “ loud,  soft,  soft  ” 
accents. 

Four-part  measure  is  a rhythmic  group  of  “ loud,  soft,  light, 
soft  ” accents. 

Six-part  measure  is  a rhythmic  group  of  “ loud,  soft,  soft,  light, 
soft,  soft  ” accents. 

The  measure  signature  ^ indicates  two-part  measure  with  two 

beats  of  quarter  note  value. 

3 

The  measure  signature  ^ indicates  three-part  measure  with  three 

beats  of  quarter  note  value. 

4 

The  measure  signature  ^ indicates  four-part  measure  with  four 
beats  of  quarter  note  value. 

The  measure  signature  ^ indicates  six-part  measure  with  six 
beats  of  quarter  note  value. 

The  measure  signature  g indicates  two-part  measure  with  two 
beats  of  three  eighth-notes  value. 

g 

The  measure  signature  g indicates  three-part  measure  with  three 

beats  of  three  eighth-notes  value. 

12 

The  measure  signature  g-  indicates  four-part  measure  with  four 
beats  of  three  eighth-notes  value. 
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The  measure  signature  g indicates  three-part  measure  with 
three  beats  of  eighth  note  value. 

The  measure  signature  g indicates  four-part  measure  with  four 
beats  of  eighth  note  value. 

The  measure  signature  % indicates  two-part  measure  with  two 
beats  of  half  note  value. 

The  measure  signature  g indicates  three-part  measure  with 
three  beats  of  half  note  value. 

The  measure  signature  q indicates  four-part  measure  with  four 
beats  of  half  note  value. 

The  measure  signature  indicates  two-  or  four-part  measure 
with  two  or  four  beats  of  half  note  value. 

The  measure  signature  indicates  four-part  measure  with  four 
beats  of  quarter  note  value. 

The  “ loud  ” measure  accent  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
measure,  that  is,  directly  after  the  bar. 

Meno  mosso.  Somewhat  slower. 

Meter.  Sometimes  employed  instead  of  “measure”  e.g.  meter 
signature. 

Mezza,  mezzo.  Half,  medium. 

Minor.  Smaller.  Minor  intervals  contain  a half-step  less  than 
major.  A minor  second  contains  a diatonic  half-step. 

Minor  Keys.  A minor  scale  is  one  in  which  the  third  and  sixth 
degrees  are  minor.  For  vocal  purposes  minor  keys  are  best 
treated  as  relative  to  major  keys  having  the  same  signature, 
and  the  same  singing  names. 

The  key  note  in  minor,  singing  style,  is  6 or  la,  and  the 
leading  tone  is  #5  (or  si). 

The  tonic  minor  (used  in  harmony)  makes  the  key  note  1 and 
flats  3 and  6. 

Melodic  minor.  A scale  whose  ascending  order  of  tones  is  6i  7 1 
1 2 3 #4  #5  6,  and  in  descending  6 5 4 3 2 1 71  6X. 

Harmonic  minor.  A scale  whose  order  of  tones  is  6,  7X  1 2'3  4 
#5  6,  which  are  unchanged  descending;  used  in  harmony. 

Moderato.  Moderately. 

Molto.  Much;  very;  as  molto  allegro,  molto  sostenuto. 
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Morendo.  Dying  away;  more  slowly  and  softly. 

Motive,  motif.  A short  rhythmical  theme  or  musical  idea,  which 
may  be  developed  into  larger  forms. 

Moto.  With  movement.  Con  moto,  spirited. 

Natural.  Jj  A character  cancelling  a sharp  or  flat.  In  keys  with 
flats  for  signature  sharp-four  is  represented  by  a natural,  and 
in  keys  with  sharps  for  signature  flat-seven  is  indicated  by  a 
natural. 

Natural  sharp,  ]}#.  The  cancel  for  a (*0,  double  sharp,  leaving  a 
single  # in  force. 

Natural  flat,  tjb.  The  cancel  for  a (bb),  double  flat,  leaving  a 
single  b in  force. 

Non  troppo.  Not  too  much. 

Note.  A character  placed  upon  the  staff  to  indicate  the  de- 
gree chosen  and  to  determine  the  relative  length  of  the 
tone.  Notes  are  of  different  values,  as  whole  0 % half 
quarter  j,  eighth  sixteenth 


is  . 

i,  eigntn  fs,  sixteentn  £ , tmrty-secona  sixty- 
's^ d d d 

fourth  K . 

S' 

The  quarter  note  commonly  stands  for  one  beat,  but  notes 
of  other  denominations  may  be  so  used. 

It  is  logical  that  the  quarter  note  should  be  the  unit. 

Part  Song.  A song  for  chorus  or  semichorus  written  in  two,  three, 
or  more  voices. 

Pianissimo,  pp.  Very  softly. 

Piano,  p.  Softly. 

Pitch.  Tones  are  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  number  of  their 
vibrations  or  sound  waves  in  a second.  The  octave  above 
vibrates  twice  as  fast  a tone  of  given  pitch.  A standard  inter- 
national pitch  has  been  agreed  on.  The  pitch  names  are  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  their  place  on  the  staff 
is  determined  by  the  clef. 

A chromatic  pitch  instrument  is  necessary  for  teachers'  use. 

Poco.  A little;  as  poco  a poco,  little  by  little;  poco  animato,  rather 
animated;  poco  lento,  rather  slow;  poco  meno  mosso,  rather 
less  quick;  poco  piano,  rather  soft;  poco  piu  allegro,  somewhat 
faster;  poco  presto,  somewhat  rapidly. 
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Portamento.  A carrying  of  the  voice,  or  gliding  from  one  note  to 
another  through  the  intermediate  pitches. 

Presto.  Fast;  presto  assai , very  fast;  prestissimo , as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

Rallentando.  Growing  gradually  slower. 

Recitative.  Musical  declamation;  a composition  without  decided 
rhythmical  melody,  half  spoken  and  sung. 

Rest.  A character  indicating  silence  during  the  rhythmic  move- 
ment. The  rests  correspond  to  notes,  e.g.,  r whole  rest, 
half  rest,  ^ quarter  rest,  *1  eighth  rest,  3 sixteenth  rest, 
•j  thirty-second  rest,  etc. 

Rhythm.  The  periodic  recurrence  of  strong  and  weak  accents. 

Rhythmic  figure.  A short  form  or  figure  of  notes  of  different 
values. 

Rinforzando.  Rinf.  Reinforced;  with  more  strength. 

Ritardando.  With  gradually  increasing  slowness. 

Ritenuto.  Rit.  “ Held  back;  ” a change  to  a slower  speed. 

Rote  Song.  A song  learned  by  imitation. 

Round.  A canon  in  unison.  A composition  in  which  several 
voices,  starting  at  stated  times  or  distances  from  each  other, 
sing  the  same  melody,  the  combination  of  all  the  parts  pro- 
ducing harmony. 

Scale.  A series  of  tones  within  the  octave  proceeding  by  consecu- 
tive degrees;  e.g.  the  major  scale,  the  minor  scale.  Other 
scales  may  be  used,  such  as  the  pentatonic  scale  and  the  old 
church  modes.  The  orientals  employ  scales  with  quarter  steps. 
Scale  degrees,  the  several  tones  of  the  scale. 

Scale  names.  The  numerals  from  one  to  eight. 

Scherzo.  Literally  a jest;  a movement  in  a sonata  or  symphony 
of  a sportive,  playful  character. 

Sempre.  Always,  ever,  continually;  as,  sempre  forte,  loud  through- 
out. 

Sharp.  (#)  A character  causing  the  degree  on  which  it  is  placed  to 
represent  a pitch  \ step  higher  than  that  of  the  natural  degree. 

A double  sharp  (>&)  causes  a degree  which  is  sharp  in  the 
signature  to  indicate  a pitch  § step  higher,  or  a whole  step 
higher  than  the  natural  degree. 
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Sforzando.  sf.  A sudden  strong  accent. 

Slur.  A curved  line  connecting  two  or  more  notes  of  different 
pitch,  denoting  that  they  are  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable. 

Smorzando.  Gradually  dying  away. 

Sol-fa,  or  singing  names.  “ Do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  ti,  do,”  etc. 

Sonata.  A composition  for  one  or  more  instruments,  usually  writ- 
ten in  three  or  four  movements,  the  first  in  quick  tempo,  the 
second  slow,  the  third  a minuet  or  scherzo,  the  fourth  being 
in  quick  tempo. 

Soprano.  The  highest  female  or  boy’s  voice. 

Sostenuto.  Smoothly,  sustained. 

Sotto.  Below,  under;  as  sotto  voce,  in  an  undertone. 

Staccato.  Detached,  short. 

Staff,  stave.  The  horizontal  parallel  lines  and  spaces  which  repre- 
sent pitch,  and  upon  which  musical  characters  are  placed. 
The  staff  consists  of  five  horizontal  lines  and  the  included 
equal  spaces,  with  which  may  be  included  the  space  above  and 
the  space  below.  Plain  song  employs  a four-line  staff. 

Staff  Degrees.  The  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff. 

Symphony.  A composition  for  an  orchestra,  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  sonata.  A symphony  has  several  varied  move- 
ments, generally  four,  never  less  than  three;  namely,  (1)  an 
allegro ; (2)  an  adagio  or  andante ; (3)  a scherzo,  or  minuet,  and 
trio;  (4)  an  allegro. 

Syncopation.  A strong  accent  on  the  weak  part  of  a measure 
given  to  a tone  prolonged  through  an  accented  part,  the 
stress  of  the  latter  being  thrown  back  upon  the  former.  The 
accenting  of  an  unusual  part  of  a measure. 

Tempo.  Time,  movement;  a tempo,  in  the  original  movement; 
used  after  rit. , accel.,  etc. 

Tenor.  The  highest  of  male  adult  voices,  naturally  produced. 

Tie.  A curved  line  uniting  two  notes  of  the  same  pitch,  indicating 
that  they  are  to  be  sung  in  a continuous  tone  with  the  length 
of  both  notes. 

Time  Signature.  See  Measure  Signature. 

Tone.  A tone  is  a musical  sound  of  definite  pitch,  duration; 
intensity,  and  quality. 
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Its  pitch  is  determined  by  the  number  of  its  vibrations  per 
second.  Its  length  is  denoted  by  the  value  of  the  note  upon 
the  staff  degree.  Its  intensity  depends  upon  the  force  of  its 
delivery  and  its  place  in  the  measure,  and  its  quality  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  and  relative  intensity  of  the  harmonics 
given  out  by  the  instrument  producing  it,  whether  the  voice, 
the  violin,  the  clarinet,  etc. 

(“  Tone  ” is  not  a correct  name  for  the  interval  of  a whole 
step  or  major  second,  and  there  can  be,  literally,  no  such  thing 
as  a semitone.  Say,  instead,  half-step  or  minor  second.) 

Triad.  A chord  consisting  of  a root  with  its  third  and  fifth.  A 
triad  may  be  formed  on  every  tone  of  the  scale. 

The  third  may  be  major  or  minor,  and  the  fifth  perfect, 
augmented,  or  diminished. 

Triplet.  A group  of  any  three  equal  notes  performed  in  the 
time  of  two  of  the  same  denomination.  Generally  marked 

thus j*** 

# S 4 — d J 

Typ e-form.  A rhythmical  figure,  or  notes  that  are  of  frequent 

recurrence,  e.g.  the  dotted  quarter  and  eighth,  the  triplet,  etc. 

Vivace  ) 

y * j Lively,  quick,  animated. 
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Assembly  singing,  7,  144. 

Assembly  songs,  7,  8. 

Attention,  21,  144. 

signal,  52,  53. 
Augmented  second,  248. 

Bar,  164,  248. 

Baritone,  46,  48,  248. 

Basis  of  mus.  ed.,  2. 

Bass,  46,  48,  146,  179,  181,  248. 

Bass  clef,  81,  179,  180,  249. 

Baton,  122,  124. 

Beat,  91,  121,  123,  248. 

Beating  time,  91,  92,  102,  122,  124, 
137,  153,  164,  232. 

Benefit  of  singing,  21. 

Blackboard,  161,  170,  179,  214, 

oqi 

Blind,'  22. 

Books,  8,  52,  78,  161,  165,  214. 
Boys,  19,  69,  135. 

Boy  soprano,  48. 

Boy's  voice,  38,  44,  134,  176. 

Break,  45,  49. 

Breath  control,  54,  146,  151. 
Breathing,  40,  53,  54,  134,  139,  146, 
210. 

Bridge  note,  128. 

Cancel,  248. 

Canons,  125,  168. 

Changed  voice,  45,  146,  178,  181. 
Changing  voices,  45,  146,  178,  181. 


Character,  9,  142. 

Characteristic  rhythms,  21. 

Chest  tone,  8,  38,  136,  175. 

Choirs,  36. 

Chord,  230,  248. 

Chorus  seating,  134. 

Chromatics,  79,  82,  84,  174,  177, 
225,  228,  248. 

Chromatic  scale,  88,  89,  248. 
Classification  of  voices,  133,  177, 
178. 

Class  teacher,  8,  143,  145. 

Clef,  248. 

Coda,  249. 

Common  tones,  128. 

Composers,  33. 

Compound  time,  124. 

Concentration,  6,  15,  19,  22,  25,  132, 
136,  137,  143,  151,  163,  167. 
Conducting,  121. 

Conferences,  24. 

Consonants,  57,  136,  146. 

Contralto,  48,  249. 

Cooperation,  24. 

Correlation,  4,  29,  56,  142,  144. 
Credits,  26. 

Cripples,  22. 

Deafness,  151. 

Deduction,  12,  80,  90,  95. 

Defectives,  22,  33,  144. 

Degrees,  166,  253. 

Departmental,  17,  29. 

Development,  11,  12,  110,  113. 
Devices,  9,  20,  35,  36,  62,  68,  77, 
78,  80,  81,  120,  130,  132,  138, 
139,  140,  155,  166,  225,  232. 
Diagrams,  58,  59,  83,  84,  85,  220. 

for  beating  time,  123. 
Diatonic  major  scale,  see  “ Major 
SC3.1g.^ 

Dictation,  58.  62,  67,  74,  156,  158, 
163,  165,  169,  171,  176,  177,  220, 
225,  226. 

Difficulties,  25,  32,  57,  136,  172. 
Directing,  8,  60,  108,  121,  139,  148, 
162. 
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Directions  for  grade  teachers: 

IA,  148-151. 

IB,  152-158. 

2A,  158-160. 

2B,  160-163. 

3A,  163-165. 

3B,  165-168. 

4 A,  169-171. 

4B,  171-173. 

5A,  173-174. 

5B,  175-176. 

6A,  176-177. 

6B,  177-178. 

7A, 178-179. 

7B,  180. 

Ib;}  181-182- 

Director,  143. 

Discipline,  135,  144. 

Divided  beat,  109. 

Dominant,  65. 

Dot,  115,  164,  249. 

Dotted  quarter  and  eighth,  113, 174. 
Double  flat,  249. 

Double  sharp,  253. 

Down  beat,  122. 

Drill,  32,  58,  59,  76,  82,  84,  92,  94, 
121,  131,  136,  170,  172,  174,  225. 
Duration,  65. 

Ear  training,  2,  13,  14,  17,  63,  64, 
67,  68,  92,  157,  158,  169,  171,  177, 
180,  220,  225. 

Eighth  note,  107,  110. 

Eighth  rest,  254. 

Emotion,  12,  139. 

Empiricism,  11. 

Empty  staff,  76,  77,  78,  138,  214, 
215. 

Enharmonic,  249. 

Enunciation,  16,  56,  146,  211. 
Essentials,  primary  grade,  17. 
Evolution,  14. 

Excusing,  35,  167. 

Exhalation,  53,  54,  55,  210. 
Experience,  11,  90,  145,  148. 
Expression,  17,  139,  143. 

F-clef,  81,  179. 

Faculties,  18. 

Failing,  35. 

Fall  songs,  243,  245,  246,  247. 
Falsetto,  49. 

Figures,  49. 

Flat,  249. 

Flat  seven,  82,  85,  172,  227. 
Flatting,  8. 

Formulas,  69,  73,  84,  85,  89. 


Four  equal  sounds,  116,  240. 
Four-part  measure,  105,  123,  164. 
Four-part  songs,  180. 

Fresh  air,  134. 

Functions  employed,  5. 

G-clef,  79,  16 6,  248. 

Girls,  69. 

Girl’s  voice,  38,  44,  133. 
Glockenspiel,  68,  138. 

Glossary,  248. 

Grading,  17. 

Great  staff,  81. 

Grouping  of  parts,  7,  133,  134. 
Groups,  172. 

Groups  for  imitation,  213. 

Half  note,  94. 

Half  rest,  253. 

Half-step,  249. 

chromatic,  249. 
diatonic,  249. 

Hand  staff,  67,  156,  249. 

Harmonic  minor,  130,  131. 

Head  voice,  37,  250. 

Hearing,  13. 

Helping  tones,  87. 

High  schools,  23. 

Hold,  250. 

How  to  begin  a lesson,  51. 

How  to  work,  25. 

Humming,  53,  210. 

Idealist,  1,  31. 

Ideals,  1. 

Imagination,  16,  40. 

Imitation,  29,  34,  150,  167. 

groups  for,  213. 

Individual  singing,  15,  18,  19,  33, 
68,  135,  144,  146,  151,  154,  162, 
167,  173,  177. 

Influence  of  music,  9. 

Inhalation,  53,  54,  55,  210. 
Instrument,  138. 

Intensity,  65. 

Interpretation,  9,  10,  139,  143,  146, 
181. 

Intervals,  129,  179,  180,  250. 

study  of,  61,  62,  63,  72. 
Introduction  of  notes,  159,  160. 

staff,  59,  76,  159, 
161. 

Key  chord,  214. 

Keynote,  20,  62,  65,  158,  161,  169. 
Key  signature,  77,  79,  80,  167,  250. 
Keys,  129,  165,  169,  171,  174. 
Kindergarten,  14. 
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Ladder,  59. 

Language,  30,  142. 

Leading  tone,  65,  250. 

voices,  IS,  34,  69,  167. 

Left  hand,  124. 

Lip  language,  67,  211. 

Looping,  90. 

Low  voice,  37,  124,  125. 

Major  scale,  11,  60,  250. 
second,  250. 
third,  250. 

Measure,  90,  162,  250. 

contrasted,  238. 
signature,  95, 164,  250,  251. 
words,  90,91,  93,  100,  111, 
160,  163,  169,  233. 
Melodic  dictation,  126. 

Melodic  groups,  153. 

Melodic  minor,  131. 

Melody  curve,  126. 

Melody  writing,  126,  127. 

Memory,  21,  86,  143,  144,  150. 
Memory  gems,  27,  30. 

Mental  helping  tones,  87. 

Meter,  95,  251. 

Methods,  1,  11,  20,  58,  126. 

Middle  c,  81. 

Minor  scales,  130,  176,  180,  229. 
intervals,  251. 
keys,  251. 
second,  251. 
third,  250. 

Mistakes,  26,  136,  137,  138. 
Modulation,  127. 

Monotones,  13,  15,  136,  150. 
Monotoning  rhythm,  76,  100,  102. 
Moods,  27. 

Motif;  motive,  252. 

Motion  songs,  16,  28,  153. 

Motiving,  30. 

Mouth,  39. 

Musical  signs,  11. 

Names,  75. 

Natural,  252. 

Natural  minor,  176. 

Nature  songs,  142,  243,  244,  246, 
247. 

Neutral  svllables,  61,  63,  64,  100, 
131,  155,  161. 

New  effects,  11,  28,  31,  92. 

New  work,  25,  132,  145,  177. 
Nine-part  measure,  119. 

Notation,  11,  95,  161,  169. 

development  of,  76. 

Note,  161,  164,  252. 

Numerals,  61,  64,  75,  154,  161. 


Object  teaching,  2,  18. 

Observation,  13. 

Order  of  lesson,  51,  53, 135, 145, 160, 
162,  164. 

Organic  disease,  15,  136,  151. 
Originality,  96,  100,  110,  116. 

Part  singing,  7,  124,  133,  136,  177. 

song,  176,  252. 

Patriotism,  142. 

Pedagogy,  11,  58,  90. 

Personality,  138. 

Phrasing,  7,  8,  56. 

Physical  culture  songs,  244. 

Physical  training,  6. 

Physician,  15. 

Physiology,  48,  49. 

Picturing,  91,  97,  98,  99,  101. 

Piano,  138. 

Pitch,  16,  65,  75,  134,  140,  145,  149, 
162,  252. 
from  c,  75. 

instrument,  60,  134,  145,  149, 
252. 

names,  64,  79,  166,  252. 

Play  element,  19,  139,  157. 

Position,  52,  146,  147. 

Practical  hints,  134-140. 

Practical  idealist,  1. 

Praise,  26. 

Practice  periods,  25. 

Preparatory  swing,  122. 
Presentation,  12,  25. 

Progressive  exercises  in  dictation,  69, 
220,  230. 

Pronunciation,  7,  56,  136,  211. 

Quality,  65. 

Quarter  note,  252. 

Quarter  rest,  252. 

Questioning,  26,  138. 

Reading,  21,  31,  76. 

with  words,  131,  146. 
Realist,  31. 

Recitative,  253. 

Records,  36. 

References,  210. 

Relative  minor,  131. 

Registers,  43,  47,  48. 

Representation,  58. 

Requirements  for  grade  teachers, 
135. 

Responsibility  of  grade  teachers,  23. 
Rests,  111,  164,  232,  253. 

Review,  171,  174,  175,  176,  177, 
180. 
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Rhythm,  16,  20,  21,  33,  58,  90,  95, 
146,  151,  153,  159,  169, 
170,  172,  175,  180,  253. 

2- part,  231,  233. 

3- part,  231,  234. 

4- part,  235. 

6-part,  236. 

Rhythmic  equivalents,  119,  120. 
figure,  253. 

movements,  90,  91,  96, 
138. 

Rising  signal,  52,  53. 

Rivalry,  36,  69. 

Rote  singing,  1. 

songs,  16,  28,  90,  122,  145, 148, 
152,  158,  165,  169,  173,  176, 
243,  247,  253. 

Rounds,  125,  168,  253. 

Rudiments  of  staff  notation,  160, 163. 
Rules  for  voice  training,  39. 

Sacred  songs,  243,  244. 

Scale  construction,  129,  130,  179. 
degrees,  65. 
names,  253. 
songs,  154. 
presentation,  63. 
relation,  21,  58,  61,  156,  158, 
160,  165. 
singing,  135. 

Scherzo,  253. 

Self  expression,  6,  9,  142. 

Sharp,  253. 

Sharp  four,  82,  170,  226. 

Shirking,  135,  136. 

Sight  reading,  3,  21,  143,  169, 

172. 

Signal,  52,  53,  54,  135,  137. 

Signal  for  attention,  52,  53. 
rising,  52,  53. 
sitting,  52,  54. 

Singing  games,  17,  244,  245,  246, 
247. 

Singing  names,  60,  61,  64,  135,  146, 
154. 

Six-part  measure,  106,  107,  123, 140, 
170. 

Sixteenth  note,  252. 

Sixteenth  rest,  253. 

Skips,  62,  63,  69,  76,  166. 

Slur,  253. 

Smelling  breath,  53,  210. 

Sol-fa  names,  60,  75,  146,  253. 
Sonata,  253. 

Song,  19,  96,  143,  148,  164,  243,  247. 
as  material,  4,  27,32, 167,  169. 
for  dramatization,  139,  245. 
for  recreation,  143. 


Song,  interpretation,  10,  151,  175. 

stories,  29,  33,  149. 

Soprano,  48,  253. 

Sound,  13. 

Speaking  voice,  22,  43,  44,  144, 

211. 

Special  teacher,  143. 

Spontaneity,  140. 

Spring  songs,  243,  244,  246,  247. 
Staccato,  254. 

Staff,  59,  76,  161,  163,  254. 

degrees,  79,  254. 

Stress,  92,  101,  137,  232. 

Stroke  of  glottis,  60. 

Study,  19. 

Subdominant,  65. 

Submediant,  65. 

Supertonic,  65. 

Syncopation,  116,  175,  241,  254. 

Table  of  contrasted  rhythms,  120. 
Table  of  major  keys,  141. 

Tapping,  92. 

Teacher,  12,  17,  20,  25,  28,  43,  132, 
136. 

Technic,  3. 

Tempo,  140. 

Tenor,  48,  254. 

Tetrachords,  67. 

Thinking  tones,  63,  131,  132,  146, 
155,  164,  222. 

Thirty  second  note,  252. 

Three-part  measure,  93,  101,  104, 
123,  162,  232,  234. 

Three-part  singing,  50,  178. 
Three-part  songs,  178. 

Tie,  254. 

Time  names,  117,  119. 

Time  signature,  95,  254. 

Tonality,  66. 

Tone,  254. 

Tone  relationship,  see  “Scale  rela- 
tion.” 

Tonic,  65. 

Tonic  minor,  131. 

Tonic  sol-fa,  75,  128. 

Training  schools,  23. 

Transition,  127. 

Transposition,  63. 

Triad,  72,  255. 

Triplet,  118,  119,  242,  255. 
Twelve-part  measure,  119,  124. 

Two  equal  sounds  to  one  beat,  109, 
170,  237. 

Two-part  measure,  93,  123,  124,  162, 
232. 

Two-part  songs,  176. 

Two-part  rhythm,  231,  232. 
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Two  voice  exercises,  74,  162,  164. 
Type  forms,  77,  102,  255. 

Typical  examples,  92,  104,  105,  106, 
108,  111,  116,  118,  232,  233,  242. 

Unison  singing,  7. 

Uniting  voices,  16,  54. 

Vocalizes,  8,  40,  41,  42,  49,  50,  51, 
53,  136,  146,  175,  177,  178,  180, 
216,  219. 

Voice,  5,  8,  16,  37,  40,  43,  44,  45, 
60,  125,  135,  140,  143,  145,  146, 
147,  149,  151,  165,  175. 


Vowels,  37,  39,  55,  56,  57,  64,  135, 
140,  146,  211,  212. 

Wasting  time,  25,  51,  135. 

Whole  note,  94,  252. 

Whole  rest,  253. 

Will,  144. 

Winter  songs,  243,  245,  246,  247. 
Words,  69. 

Work  plans,  183,  209. 

Writing,  68,  126,  127,  165,  168,  170, 
172,  174,  176,  177. 

Xylophone,  138. 


New  American  Music  Readers 

By  FREDERICK  ZUCHTMANN 

Formerly  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  assisted  by  Directors  of  Music  in  six  large  cities. 

This  attractive  and  sticcessful  series  shows  the  familiarity  of  its  authors 
with  the  conditions  under  which  music  is  taught  in  graded  schools.  The 
five  books  comprise  a complete  course  for  class  instruction  in  all  elementary 
grades.  The  work  is  very  definitely  laid  out  for  the  grade  teacher. 

The  books  are  primarily  singing  books.  The  songs  are  bright,  attractive, 
and  abundant.  Over  six  hundred  selections  are  taken  from  the  classics. 
The  exercises  are  largely  themes  from  standard  composers. 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 

Breathing  exercises  and  vocal  drills  specially  directed  to  voice  culture 
and  enunciation. 

Rhythmic  effects  presented  to  the  pupil  with  simplicity  and  thoroughness 
and  established  by  drill  and  repetition. 

Songs  bright,  attractive,  abundant,  over  six  hundred  classics. 

Thematic  exercises  based  on  themes  from  standard  composers. 


Music  Reader,  Book  One.  For  Grades  I and  II.  144  pages.  38 
cents  net. 

This  book  contains  beautiful  rote  songs,  simple  sight-reading  songs  and 
exercises,  and  ample  material  for  foundation  work  in  the  teaching  of 
sight-reading. 

Music  Reader,  Book  Two.  For  Grades  III  and  IV.  160  pages. 
45  cents  net. 

Begins  the  study  of  keys,  and  proceeds  through  nine  keys,  introducing 
them  gradually  with  plenty  of  drill.  Develops  sharp  four,  flat  seven, 
dotted  quarter  and  eighth,  with  many  dictation  exercises,  etc.  Attractive 
songs  and  exercises  for  sight-reading  in  one  and  two  parts. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


Publishers 


64-66  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


NEW  AMERICAN  MUSIC  READERS — Continued 


Music  Reader,  Book  Three.  For  Grades  V and  VI.  240  pages. 

50  cents  net. 

This  book  reviews  preceding  work,  develops  three  new  keys,  and 
teaches  the  minor  scale.  Songs  are  largely  two-part  and  three-part,  taken 
from  standard  works.  The  study  of  chromatics  is  continued.  Abundant 
technical  material  is  furnished  in  the  form  of  studies  and  exercises.  Song 
is  made  the  basis  of  all  work. 

Music  Reader,  Introductory  Book  Four 

A new  book  for  unchanged  voices,  consisting  largely  of  short,  beautiful, 
and  easy  three-part  songs,  designed  for  use  in  the  seventh  grade,  first  half, 
and  leads  up  to  the  regular  study  of  Book  IV. 

Music  Reader,  Book  Four.  For  Grades  VII  and  VIII  and  Assem- 
bly. 272  pages.  50  cents  net. 

This  book  admirably  solves  the  problems  of  the  music  supervisor  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school.  It  contains  by  far  the  best  treat- 
ment of  boys’  changed  and  changing  voices.  Book  IV  meets  all  the  class- 
room requirements,  besides  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  beautiful 
songs  for  assembly,  with  accompaniments  printed  separately. 

Simplicity  of  arrangement  and  natural  and  easy  movement  characterize 
the  alto  and  bass  parts.  Chromatic  effects  in  these  parts,  difficult  intervals 
and  rhythms  have  been  avoided  wherever  possible. 

A prominent  supervisor  of  public  school  music  says: 

“ To  say  that  I am  delighted  with  Book  IV.  does  not  express  all  I feel. 
It  is  a logical  and  fitting  climax  to  the  splendid  series. 

“ The  material  is  wonderfully  fine  and  complete,  while  the  arrangement 
and  method  are  most  excellent.  As  a song  book  it  is  without  a peer.  I 
congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  your  newest  publication.  I shall  be 
glad  to  use  it  in  my  work.” 

Accompaniments  for  New  American  Music  Reader,  Number  Four. 

90  cents  net. 
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Songs  of  School  and  Flag.  By  Dr.  Frank  R.  Rix,  Director  of 
Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City.  256  pages. 
75  cents  net.  Enlarged  edition. 

It  contains  over  two  hundred  choice  songs  for  school  use,  with  piano 
accompaniments. 

The  songs  are  carefully  selected,  and  are  such  as  children  love  to  sing. 
The  book  contains  patriotic  songs  of  all  nations,  some  good  hymns  for 
opening  exercises,  and  selections  from  popular  operas,  for  special  occasions. 
Every  part  of  the  book  may  be  used  by  the  average  school. 


The  High  School  Song  Book.  By  Edward  J.  A.  Zeiner,  Director 
of  Music  in  the  Commercial  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  244  pages.  85  cents  net. 

The  author  was  compelled  to  prepare  this  book  for  use  in  his  own  work 
with  boys,  there  being  no  other  collection  with  arrangements  suited  to  the 
voices  of  high  school  boys.  With  the  exception  of  the  male  quartet  songs, 
the  book  may  be  used  with  good  effect  in  mixed  high  schools. 


Songs  for  Schools.  By  Charles  H.  Farnsworth,  Director  of 
Music  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Hor- 
ace Mann  Schools,  with  accompaniments  written  by  Harvey 
Worthington  Loomis  and  B.  D.  Alden.  15  i pages.  60 
cents  net. 

A collection  of  National,  Folk,  and  College  Songs  with  fifty  choice 
Hymns.  Mr.  Farnsworth’s  aim  has  been  to  offer  a selected  list  of  songs 
that  every  one  ought  to  know.  A feature  of  this  book  is  the  elaborate 
accompaniments  by  Mr.  Loomis  to  the  Folk  Songs. 
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Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians 

Edited  by  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND,  M.R.,  F.S.A. 

Formerly  Musical  Critic  of  the  London  Times 

In  five  octavo  volumes,  bound  in  stamped  cloth,  each  illus- 
trated with  a photogravure  and  twenty-four  full- 
page  half-tone  plates,  besides  many 
illustrations  in  the  text 

New  Edition  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged 

Volumes  I,  II,  III,  an d IV  now  ready 

Sold  only  to  Subscribers  to  the  Whole  Set.  Payable,  $5.00  net , 
per  volume,  as  issued  (carriage  extra) 


Grove’s  Dictionary  has  been  notable  from  the  first  as  intended  for  the 
general  reader  as  much  as  for  the  musician,  and  to  this  has  the  un- 
common success  of  the  work  been  due.  It  was  originally  planned  to 
fill  two  volumes,  and  consequently  nearly  all  the  articles  in  the  first  of 
the  four  volumes  in  which  the  first  edition  finally  appeared,  were 
compressed  into  far  less  space  than  was  accorded  later  to  those  of 
equal  importance.  In  the  present  edition  much  has  been  done  to  re- 
store the  balance  between  the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  the  work,  by 
the  enlarged  rewriting  of  many  articles  by  the  revising  contributors. 
The  size  of  the  volume  has  been  considerably  increased. 
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